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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

. EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK, 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 


603-4 Casweorme Haut : : New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

t- , Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
Rag mig oth NT end Private School 
Masic. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technio—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave., 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


Vocal Studio: 
go W. 67th St, N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 

Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 

gence. Auditi by int only. 

817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Secretary. 





vy 





Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Mas, Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West. Tel. Columbus 7140. 

Miss Botce at 220 Madison Avenue (36th 
St.) Tuesday and Friday afternoons; tel, 
Murray Hill 427. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

Art of Singing. 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave.,N. Y. Tel. 291 Morningside 





HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE, 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing. 
Studio: es Carnegie Hall, New York. 
hon ircle 764. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Graduate Crouse College of Music, 
Syracuse University. 

Special rates to classes consisting of from 
five to twenty-five pupils. Appointments by Mail. 
Srupio: 1101-2 Carwecie Hat New Yore 

Phone, 1350 Circle. 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


Teaching at 106 Morningside Drive, New York. 
Phone, 8905 Morningside. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


6ad Street, N York, 
oh, Sam sy aca Telephone, 610 Plaza. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1aa Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
137 West 69th St., New York. 
Telephone, Columbue 4873 





JAC UES L. GOTTLIEB, 
ormerly director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers. 
196 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna Ziecter, Director. 








wt wee 
Tel, 1274 Bryant. 

sa JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 

” Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 

70 Canale Hatt esaP ESE y "West s7th St. 


Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Broadway—Mctropolita: House. 
Residence! a184 Bathgate Ave. Ph seer Tremont 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 3a1 Circle. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





HELEN ETHEL 
MY E R, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 


EDMUND J. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME. MORROW, F.N.C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists, ighest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West to7th Street, New York. 
Phone—3213 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





S1cnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hil 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Ss list in Sight Singi Solf. x 
(ifusical Director of Bane Recs Chay) 
Scientifically tenga Syroematetly put into prac- 
ical use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


218 Madison Ave, Res. Phone, 428M Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence: Part, 
Phone, 3187 Gromerey, er ee ork City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
8 TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ocal instructor at Vassar College Mondays 
and Thursd . Vocal I 
of Verment eae line ar Univers 
Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall . New York City 
Tel. River 7976 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


17a West 79th St., New York. 
7" J ph 7993 ecuk yl 








ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 
337 West 8sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Formerly Metropolitan ra Company. 
44 West seth Street” . _— ° New York 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 


313 West 80th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Schuyler 5284. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Phone—Riverside 3469. 





METROPOLIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


S. SPIVAK 
DIRECTOR 


79 Avenue B, New York City. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave. New York City 
Tel. 6568W Tremont. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E, 6ad St., New York. Tel, 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J, Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
8s51-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield . Kw 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester.” With & 
arg saree 457, Fit Avenue; tel. 4292 

urray Hill. Persona 7 : 

St., N. Y. C.; tel. 1530 Aulehen - ioe 





CARL FIQUE Re 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


gf 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 
DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


so West 67th St... . . 


- New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


2s7 West 86th Street . . . . New York 
Telephone, s910 Schuyler. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 


231 Lexington Avenue : =: 


: New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 7338. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
35 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York City. 





LAURA E. MORRILL. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 
Telephone, Audubon 960. 

Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 


VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
ast West toad Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a fimited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 

Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for 


Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 


nnegs and advanced 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT! PIANIST AND TEACHER | 
424 Cental Park West, - - New York. 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 





DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Concerts. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 
New York 


810 Carnecie Hatt 
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Stanley GARDNER tex aes os 
e estmount, Montreal 


1 Gladstone Avenue 


ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


—= DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


prove gm ah gran sar tey word 


Open fi cat ene 
Studio for V ap 
184 East or vas Overs "Ob een Ohio. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGELHARDT vous 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Teiephone 8286 Schuy er 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


1 of b sie, 
Columbia School o u » Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER wiser 


651 West 169th Street York 
Telephone action 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

ton: Haraison MaTHer 
litan Opera Seas Building, 
ew York City. 























>o~24 











Diagct 
Suite 40, Met 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vctstusic 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Voice Instructor AND 
eacheg to Alexander cee. 
N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 





Pee 
229 West rogth St., 


cari WILLARD 


16as KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 














Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 
O ‘§ R T 1 E "R MEZZO- 
CONTRALTO 


0 3! wh R Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
ones re 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 








GRACE G. GARDNER 


Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 
“Internatiqnally pale Reongnined + 8. asa bh 9 Builder, 


for 
writ rita Pa com, 








1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelsschn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF |*: 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 


Studio: 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address : me Bing md 42nd Street and 


Mondays om Thosedenn Sek Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimbali Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warres Concert Bureas, Schiffmane Bldg., St. Pas!, Mian. 


RAYMOND WILSON |: 


P 
eS er es hee 


: PUEMMELI 














Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Sireet 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orggaict and pirates Brick Gagreh, Temple 


th-El, Union eee ea 
rd Fifth Ave. York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, ti. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


comreet tae isT 


























ZrO 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


St. Louis, Mo. 





COURIER 


pGIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER - 
118 West 77th Street, New York City 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
OPEN | Now CONCERT GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, 


3 Linnaean Street 


* DUFAULT e= 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


LTO 
Chicago, tll. 




















SCk4xz> 








CON 
624 Michigan Avenue 


SAYS: 
“In examining a student’s 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 


MADAME VALERI consult MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that oe ase her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 


'>SAYLOR 























Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
664 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: a May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


Tel. 4075 Schayler 





NEW YORK 
al 








Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sexx: 
ISARC VAN GROVE “xccompasist 


Accompa:ist 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


a | VAN der VE ‘VEER MILLER 


ouavouna nena SON REC bee 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and S5th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


zea zl 


Soloist with 
and Boston Pn Lg ohh ae ete. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 














Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





sPESCIA 


& TEACHER oF ARTIS TISTIC SINGING 
°o 111 West 72nd Street, New York 


?P CARRARA 


Soprano 


G eee jy a vaaes 








REUBEN DAVIES russe telcos 


Available for Concerts in ly South, 1919-20 
Director, Tronitz School of Piano Playing 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


é FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGC 5 
1400 Broadway, New York 








Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, Bw Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace right, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work, 





3 


| Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tar Aat ov Stncine. 


Indorsed by Lraliegia. Brogi, 
| Sammareco, Ru 
i bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


| MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 





324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


=| Cosrstens MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE 


Laureate Paris Cosagoreteion, _ & Accredited Expcacat JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted enmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 8 8 New York 














tate HOFFMANN 0 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


S. behag wag SEARS, 


t. James Chur 
aad and We nut Sts, “Tiladelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


s LIUNGKVIST 


v SWEDISH TENOR 
L 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. a 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building - - - - - + - 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCH NEI DER 


‘et henke 
THE er “OF “SINGING 
REPERTOIRE Concert, Oratorio, Orzna 

“The Lenox,” Spruce and rgth Sts 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Opere Company 
Aecliaa Hall, New York 























Rien. Antonia Sawyer - 


oe: GILBERTE 


y L In recitals of his own works 
Successful songs: “The 
: evil’s L ove-song, “Even 


T 4. Song,” “Two Roses,” 
usky Lullaby,” “Come 








Out in the Sweet Spring Night.’ 


HOTEL PLARDERS, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
1. 8570 Bryant 


ELSENHEIMER 


Grasberry Piase School, 839 oe ie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Streat | NEW YORK 
Tel. ++ wee ator Fl 4860 


ENT 


l'437 Filth Ave., 
(Fourth floor) 


4) E New York City 




















NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 
Apply to President, 952) Eighth Avenue, for All Information 


ffo, Didur, Sem- 








MUSICAL COURIER 





December 18, 


1919 








1854 NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. CG. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 





YORK 1919 











J — Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 West Olet Street New York Riverside 7524 





VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
qs woe ne r. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 
ZARH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 


{ all fretted instruments. 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 





; § MARGOLIS wutite 


24 West 40th Street, New York. 





GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, New York 
For Concerts address MRS, BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York 


6 : ASCHENFELDER | © 


Teacher of “a = and supplementary 
New York 





Studio: 118 West 79th nny 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklya, N. Y. Tel, 6935 Bedford 


‘DILLING 


HARPIST 
D Met. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Studio: 315 W. 79th St., N. ¥. Tel. 2919 Schayler 


Mabel Corlew Smith 


SOPRANO 


Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N.Y. 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING. QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, ist Vielin Lucie Neidhardt, Viele 
Helen Reynolds, #4 Vielin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 

















YON STUDIOS 
S CONSTANTINO } YON 


PIETRO 
Directors. 


Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 








Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
ees 







wae, Srot rinciples to hi 
Se vito." Ane for story 
0 

stamp. igian School 


MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. $1 W. 76th $t., N.Y. 











OVINE, MUDIN in person. ‘Mae tn 
struction by correspondence, 























HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: { 785 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


Studio: 272 West 94th Street New York 
Phone River 2369 


# CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Breadway.N.Y¥. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


ib Kaeo Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still a built my its ee 
maker 

q Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 - 33 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: MAKERS 











wine CADMAN 


ang tee isT 


In Recitals of | His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Tal 


4dévese: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


=REUTER 


PIANIST 


"a 624S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 








and 2000 others 


all 15%each 


OU know Paderewski s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15¢—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15¢ you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
pieces as ‘‘ Madrigale"’ 
ree Trovatore, “ “ Hu- 
moresque,’ “ Barcarolle,’ 
Melody in fF,” Butterfly,’ 
‘ Harlekin,’ : p 
ao ” and practically all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 


When you buy music, select the dealer 


who has tury. You'll 
music at a real saving an 
a merchant woos is fair-minded 


sist on Century. 
your bn won't supply you you,we 
will. Catalogue o 
classical an 
compositions 


Danaeen 
free on 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
235 West 40th St., New York City 


SHEET MUSIC 





Miss ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Panne! prepared by Miss 


alle are mT yaad 


“vecuaas 


Assistant to HAROLD BAUER 225 wost End Ave, Now York 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which offers every advantage incidental to a broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers, 


ncluding ten of the leading members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Highest standards. Artistic 
environment. For Catalog address Business Manager. 
1117-1119 WOODWARD AVENUE DETROIT,” MICHIGAN 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FILL THE FRONT PAGES OF 
LONDON’S DAILY PAPERS 


Throngs Attend Musical Events—Four Series of Ballad 
Concerts Kept Up—English Composers Have 
Same Difficulty as Americans in Being 
Recognized at Home 





London, December 1, 1919.—Are the English an unmus1- 
cal nation, and if so, why? This is the weighty question 
which I have set myself to answer. I don’t expect to an- 
swer it definitely, with papal infallibility, and I don’t ex- 
pect to answer it from London alone, for I have already 
heard of half a dozen or so great English cities that are 
supposed to be more musical than the metropolis, cities 
that are mere memories of the geography class to most 
Americans (who, for instance, knows that Bradford nas 
a quarter of a million inhabitants?). But London is the 
intellectual as well as the commercial center, so it will be 
logical for me to begin here. If I shouid 
discover, in my own modest way, that  , 
London were quite as musical, say, as 
Milan, or Vienna, it would certainly go a 
far way toward absolving the British 
from the charge of criminal unmusicality. 

Now I have never quite believed this 
orthodox presumption that the English 
are unmusical any more than I believe 
the favorite American chestnut that the 
Englishman has no sense of humor, He 
has a very good sense of his kind of 
humor’ (which he spells “humour”). And 
by the same token his musical capacity 
may be only for his kind of music. There- 
fore, what sort of music he likes is per- 
haps the better formula for my quest. 

If a foreigner set about a similar quest 
in New York, he might easily jump to 
the conclusion that Americans do not like 
music. For there is no city with such an 
abundance of noise (whatever has be- = 
come of Mrs. Rice’s Anti-Noise So- & 
‘ciety?); and noise, Leo Ornstein not- = 
withstanding, is the very antithesis of 
music. But we New Yorkers never feel 
that way about it. If the clatter of ele- 
vator trains, the tooting of auto horns 
and the clanging of bells on flat-wheeled 
street cars drives us to distraction, we 
know that at that very moment rapt au- = 
diences in Carnegie and Aeolian Halls = 
are drinking large draughts of musical = 
nectar. We put up with a lot of ugly & 
sound, but are not barbarians for all that. = 

Quiet Lonpon. 


Whether London has more delicate 
nerves or a finer esthetic sense, it must 
be admitted that with all its labyrinthian, 
neverstopping, jostling, jouncing traffic, 
London is, in comparison to New York, 
almost silent, with a silence that is posi- 
tively awful in the midst of the smoky = 
mist, now golden-red, now murky black, = 
that envelops everything. No shouting, 
whistling or ringing of bells is required 
to keep this paradoxical, orderly chaos 
flowing, ebbing, swinging to and fro, and = 
out and in. 

Not even the post-war building activity 

~of which the gigantic cranes reaching 
out beyond the fog and toward the gray 
fog sky give silent proof—disturbs the 
steady rhythm of this murmur of the 
great city, reserved as the people wiio 
make up its life. 

But the Englishman's reserve is merely & 
vocal. It does not extend to the printed = 
word. Every inch of space that is not 
especially exempted is covered with print- 
ed posters and signs, The signs of Lon- 
don give one no rest; they appear to be 
calculated to prevent all independent men- 
tal activity, to disturb all thought. By 
these signs one reads the life of the city, 
and it is surprising how many of them 
are concerned with music. In the Under- 
ground, outside of busses, on buildings, in 
elevators, are announcements of theaters, 
operas and concerts. All along the long 
escalators that run into the deep London 
tubes, is one continuous row of small signs, hundreds of 
them, announcing things to see and hear. Along upper 
Regent street and about Oxford Circus sandwich men 
carry signs announcing concerts, orchestral concerts, re- 
citals and “ballad concerts.” 


THOSE BALLAD Concerts ! 
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Ballad concerts! Here is something to arouse a stran- 
ger’s curiosity. There are to my knowledge four series of 
these concerts constantly going on in London: Chappell’s, 
Cramer’s, Quinlan’s, and the popular concerts at Central 
Hall—all time-honored institutions—and I do not know 
how many more there may be. Divining that this was 
one of the characteristic features of English musical life, 
I attended one of them on Saturday afternoon. It was 
Chappell’s, at Queens Hall. The mere sight of the pro- 


to spend the holidays with her family. 


Symphony Orchestra. 
and Pennsylvania and later in the month will go South, In March 
for her first tour of South America and will be gone several months. 
on Miss Nash’s present tour include return engagements in Cleveland and Detroit. 


gram would frighten any but the initiates. It resembles 
nothing so much as our “grand vocal and instrumental 
concerts” of two generations ago. You may hear at one 
of these ballad concerts about half a dozen “headliners,” 
besides a host of lesser lights. On this occasion there 
were Ben Davies, Mme. Kirkby Lunn, and a number of 
other singers, besides no less a pianist than Frederic La- 
mond (laconically featured as “Lamond”), and a mono- 
logue artist for comic relief, the names of the others being 
omitted for lack of space. 

The hall was well filled, and there was a keen, buoyant 
spirit, as among children at a circus. There was as much 
applause for a movement from a Beethoven sonata as for 
a song by Teresa del Riego or Guy d’Hardelot. An or- 
chestra of forty-three played a coronation march and 
hymn, by Edward German—with plenty of organ—at the 
beginning, the overture to “Mignon” in the middle, and a 
selection from Sullivan’s “Patience” at the end. Orches- 
tra, organ, pianos (two of them)—all were at the dis- 
posal of the constantly moving sequence of vocalists, each 
of whom sang or played a group of two, and quickly made 
way for the next one. One had visions of a greenroom 
filled to strap-hanging capacity. The whole procession 
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FRANCES NASH, 
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lasted well over three hours, and the audience never 


budged. 
REFINED SONG “PLUGGERS.” 


The vulgar, mercenary outsider could not help wonder- 
ing how all this lavish spending of artistic material could 
be made to pay; and the answer seemed somehow con- 
cealed in the several groups of “new songs” on the pro- 
gram. These new songs are all of the familiar semi-popu- 
lar type, from such fertile pens as those of Herman Lohr, 
Haydn Wood, Maude V. White and Conningsby Clarke 
Stacks of these songs, in their familiar white covers with 
black lithographed lettering, may be seen ranged on long 
racks all the way across Chappell’s great store in Bond 
street, surmounted by conspicuous signs reading “Ballad 

(Continued on page 6.) 





Pianist, is now completing a tour wherein she will play in New York, New Jersey: 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, and will continue on to Omaha, Neb., 
Directly after the new year Miss Nash 
will begin her first tour of the Pacific Coast, which will occupy the entire month 
of January and which closes with a pair of concerts with the San Francisco 
In the early part of February she will play in New York 


she leaves 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS THREE NEW 
WORKS OF INTEREST 


Compositions by Ravel, Salzedo and Rousse] Enthusi- 
astically Received at First Reading in Windy 
City—Recitals and Concerts Grow More 
Numerous 


Chicago, December 6, 1919.—Sunday afternoon, Novem 
ber 30, was a full one for Chicago music lovers with three 
concerts and an opera performance. “The Masked Ball” at 
the Auditorium brought out a large audience, who accord 
ed Bonci another ovation; Orchestra Hall held the capacity 
audience Heifetz always draws; the Flonzaley Quartet 
delighted its many admirers at the Blackstone Hotel, and 
Isolde Menges greatly pleased a large and enthusiastic 
gathering at Kimball Hall. 

New Works OFFerep At SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

At the seventh pair of Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
concerts Ravel's introduction and allegro 
for harp, strings, flute and clarinet, Sal 
zedo’s symphonic poem, “Enchanted 
Isles,” and Roussel’s “La Ville Rose” re 
ceived first hearings here. Carlos Salzedo 
was the soloist of the week. All three 
new compositions received admirable 
readings by the orchestra under Conduc 
tor Stock, as well as the Glazounoff E flat 
symphony, Mendelssohn's overture, “Fin 
gal’s Cave,” and Alfven’s Swedish rhap 
sody, “Midsummer Wake.” Indeed, so 
brilliant was the reading of the sym 
phony that Stock was recalled several 
times to acknowledge the applause of the 
exuberant audience, 

Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony was 
the big number of the eighth program of 
the orchestra, and the magnificent reading 
given it by Conductor Stock and his or 
chestra was entirely satisfying. Ernest 
Bloch’s poems, “Winter” and “Spring,” 
heard here for the first time, proved 
highly interesting novelties of considerable 
worth. The orchestra, in fine fettle. 
made these numbers and the Weber 
“Freischutz” overture highly enjoyable 
besides giving the soloist, Concertmaster 
Weisbach exquisite support in the Lalo 
Spanish symphony, 


MINT TTLTVIL be 


WALTER Spry ACHtreves BRILLIAN1 
Success 


Walter Spry achieved a brilliant suc 
cess at a recital given, November 30, at 
the University Ciub, Evanston. Mr. Spry 
gave several of the groups of solos: that 
he will play at his New York recital, 
Monday evening, January 5, at the Ameri 
can Institute of Applied Music. The re 
cital which Margaret Farr, Mr. Spry’s 
artist-pupil, was to have given on De 
cember 16 has been postponed until next 
month, 


Mae Graves Atkins Fitts Cus EN 
GAGEMENTS, 

Two recent successes of that excellent 
Chicago soprano, Mae Graves Atkins, 
were a recital for the Freeport Woman's 
Club, of Freeport, Ill, and the Communi 
ty Afternoons at Aurora, Ill, both of 
which were pronounced distinct suc 
= cesses. The Aurora Beacon-News stated 

that “Mrs. Atkins is the finest soprano 
= the Community Afternoons have ever 
= presented, and the program was thor 
oughly enjoyed by fully one thousand 
people.” 


Epwarp COoLtins on CHicaco Composers’ 
PROGRAM. 





Edward Collins appeared on the pro 
gram of works by Chicago composers 
given Thursday, December 4, by the 
Johannah No. 9 at Sinai Temple. The 
popular pianist-composer played the piano 
part in his own trio in G minor for piano, 
violin and cello, 


A: 
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Junior Scuoot or BUSH CONSERVATORY. 


In a great institution like the Bush Con 
servatory the attention of the public is naturally attracted 
to the work done by the artist teachers and the strength of 
the course offered in the children’s department is frequent- 
ly overlooked. The junior school of Bush Conservatory 
has, however, attracted much favorable comment among 
educators for the successes scored in the work done by the 
pupils. Wholly and refreshingly free from educational 
“fads,” the same high ideals which are found in the artist 
classes characterize the junior school, and President Brad 
ley, realizing the great necessity for sound fundamental 
work, has spared neither time or expense to make the 
junior school a model of its kind. The system of teaching 
is based upon fundamental principles of the child’s artistic 
development, in the belief that this is the wisest way to 
lay the foundation of future musical accomplishment 

é (Continued on page 28.) 
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Concert Successes.” Numerous ladies of diverse ages, and 
true Victorian hearts—many of them the same who gave 
a gloved applause on Saturday afternoon—may be seen 
through the week, gathering up sheaves of these songs to 
carry home, afoot or in motor cars. And so the great 
institution—as genuinely English as the Christmas plum 
pudding-+is extended to every genuinely English fireside. 
Have we anything as well eatablished, as thoroughly or- 
thodox and popular in our musical life? 


Sunpay Arrernoon “at ALpert HALL, 
Queens Hall roughly corresponds to Carnegie Hall in 


New York. We have nothing that quite corresponds to 
Albert Hall. It is to London what the Trocadéro is to 
Paris. The Hippodrome in New York most nearly ap- 


proaches it in size and shape. Every Sunday this huge 
auditorium, holding ten thousand people, attracts a large 
audience for some sort of a concert, usually orchestral or 
choral. This time it was a joint recital (of mammoth 
dimensions) by Bronislaw Huberman and Ferruccio 
Busoni, 

It was a foggy night, and the fog of the Thames and 
Hyde Park had seeped into the great hall, filling its dome. 
Lights near the top cast long, Siilly rays into the damp- 
ness. A bleaker, vaster place would be hard to imagine. 
The audience filled most of it, and surged around the back 
of the platform fenced off by a brass rail. It was an 
audience of all classes. It sat there in the dimly lighted 
space huddled in anything from fur coats to mackintoshes, 
for the atmosphere was that of outdoors. It coughed and 
grew impatient and clapped for the artists to come out. 
They came, and started with the Kreutzer sonata. The 
coughing ceased, the atmosphere seemed to rise by de- 
grees, the enthusiasm after the first movement took off the 
last chill. The golden melody of the andante made that 
bleak hall a cosy place, and during the variation with the 
fast reiterated notes there was a breathless tension, re- 
lieved at the end by an audible sigh. The presto was a 
triumphal romp, with everybody romping along. 

By this description I am trying to show what really 
great artists can do with a cold and damp audience in the 
cold and damp dreariness of a London Sunday afternoon, 
This audience was a representative English one, not the 
melting-pot crowd which in New York we are wont to call 
“the people,” and which comprises chiefly “our people” 
from the East Side. 

Only a thoroughly musical audience could so respond to 
such a program and such artistic subtleties, under such 
adverse conditions. After the Bach “Chaconne” it called out 
Huberman (now almost as much a favorite here as Kreisler 
in America) again and again, until he added—more Bach. 
After the César Franck prelude, chorale and fugue it 
brought Busoni out six times. It stayed, to a man, till the 
last note had sounded. And it trudged along Kensington 
Road through fog and mist, toward the most cheerless city 
on a Sunday night that I know. Talk of musical enthu- 
siasm |! 

Coat AND BALLAps. 


On Thursday this audience, or one like it, will listen to 
the Royal Philharmonic Society, on Saturday to the 
Quente Hall Orchestra. Another will go to Lamond’s 
Jeethoven recital on Wednesday, another to Busoni’s on 
Saturday. Maggie Teyte on Thursday will draw a goodly 
part of it to a song recital and Huberman again will fill 
the Albert Hall on Sunday. In between, Leonard Bor- 
wick, Beatrice Harrison and numerous lesser stars find 
enough people to play to or sing to. It is one constant 
stream. The front page of the Morning Telegraph is 
covered every morning with concert “ads” alone. The 
impression one gets from that is that there is nothing 
quite so important to the English public as the concerts 
they may hear. 

Of course that is not so. The English public at present 
is much more interested in the eccentric rises and falls of 
coal prices, the premium bond scheme and the butter 
ration thar in music, These things are recorded on pages 
eight or eleyen of the newspaper. It is quite as likely 
that the things on page one are the things that the public 
ought to be interested in, but is not. At any rate, it seems 
to be a well confirmed idea that however much the British 
public is interested in music, it is not interested in British 
music—or, rather, in “serious” British music, for after all 
the music of the ballad concerts is British, is it not? 

This was the burden of my talk with one of Britain’s 
leading composers, Joseph Holbrooke. Mr. Holbrooke 
has come fresh from Paris, where he conducted a concert 
of British music with great success. “Ah, yes—in Paris, 
you know. They were actually surprised there. “We 
didn’t know you had that kind of music in England,’ they 
said; ‘why, that’s wonderful. Why don’t your artists ever 
play it?” Mr. Holbrooke looked at me sideways with an 
impish grin. : 

“Well, I give it up; what’s the answer ?” I said. 

So he “let loose”: “Funny country, this. The way to 
be appreciated here is to have success abroad. You see, 
if I tell them here abe Robinson having written a great 


symphony they would look at me and say ‘Impossible, 
Robinson ? hy, we know Robinson; he lives right here; 
he cannot be a great composer. Absurd!’ But if some- 


one comes back from Paris with the news that Robinson’s 
symphony is a_ great success, that the Parisians cannot 
live without it, Robinson’s countrymen begin to get curious 
and presently they will want to know where they can 
buy it, 

“Curious, isn't it, but it’s the same in America, as far 
as I can see. My friend Hadley was here some time ago 
with a similar «4 and I gave him this advice: ‘Hadley,’ I 
said, ‘keep on getting your works performed in Petrograd. 
And if you cannot get them performed there, try Moscow, 
or Kiev. Odessa is the place for you. Just wait till your 
American audience hears how keen the Kalmuks are on 
your symphonic poems and your day will have come in 
America,” ‘ : 

“But surely,” 1 broke in, reverting to England, “you have 


to complain of personally? Three of your operas 





* nently suited to his style—or styles, 





MUSICAL COURIER 


have been given, not to mention the orchestral works and 
songs which I see on many programs.” ; 

“Great man, your Mr. Hammerstein, wasn’t he?” re- 
joined Mr. Holbrooke, apparently ignoring my question. . .. 
“It's he, you know, that first brought out my work. Merc 
chance, too, that I ran across him. Nobody here would 
hear of it, especially when they found out that the libret- 
tist was rd Howard de Walden. A peer who owns 
property about half the size of London could not be a 
poet, not possibly. ‘What's he want to meddle with it for, 
anyway. Why doesn’t he leave it to us?’ said they. Not 
so Mr. Hammerstein. A lord as librettist just suited him. 
I do not know how it happened, but he got all London 
trying to crowd into his opera house for the first per- 
formance. Wonderful! Great man! And the newspapers 
—he had them all running after him for interviews and 
that sort of thing, and when they roasted me he would 
shout at them about Holbrooke being the greatest com- 
poser in the world—the English Wagner—till they half 
believed it... . Great man! And now he’s dead. hat a 
pity! 

“The worst of it was that this ‘English Wagner’ tag 
has followed me about, and I have found it to be a great 
handicap, especially in America. I was there in 1915, you 
know. Great experience! They didn’t give my opera (the 
scheme fell through after I fell down and broke my arm), 
but I saw the country, and I tell you I am going again. 
I was the first man to improvise for the Duo Art piano, 





December 18, 1919 
and I have not got over my astonishment yet. For seveti 
minutes I played into that machine as hard and as wildly 
as I knew how, and after a quarter hour or so the machine 
played it all back at me. A wonderful country, your 
America!” 

My question was still untouched, but answered never- 
theless. The conversation drifted to generalities. We 
were sitting at the back of the Café Royal, which is the 
great artists’ rendezvous of London, and Mr. Holbrooke 
talked so entertainingly of English music in general and 
of the opera in particular that I lost track of the time. As 
we finally sauntered off toward Leicester Square, where 
the first lights of the theaters began to shine through the 
mist, I resolved to give the whole interesting story to 
MusicaL Courter readers. For it is all in the line of my 
quest. 

I shall continue to gather impressions and opinions, and 
perhaps draw some conclusions at the end. To draw them 
now would be premature, but the American reader will 
recognize already some elements with which he is familiar. 
I have shown a great audience applauding great music 
played by foreign artists; another audience delighting in 
music of a lesser kind, by artists of native birth; and the 
native composer of high ideals seeking appreciation abroad, 
despairing to find it at home. In music as in other things, 
America and England are very much alike, indeed. 

, CEésAR SAERCHINGER. 


BESANZONI PLEASES AS THE 
NEW DELILAH AT METROPOLITAN 


“Il Trovatore” Capitally Given—Farrar Delights Brook lynites—Sunday Night Concert Draws Packed House 


“La Juve,” TuHurspay, DecemBer 4. 

Halevy’s “La Juive” was repeated on Thursday evening, 
December 4, before a large audience. As at the first 
performance, Caruso was the center of interest, because 
of his masterly portrayal of the role of the old Jew. 
Vocally he is admirably suited to the music and his golden 
tones touched the sparks of the audience’s enthusiasm and 
so kindled them that by the end of the first part of the 
fourth act he was accorded nothing short of an ovation. 
The tenor was kept bowing for several minutes, while the 
cries from the standees added to the din of applause. 
The role of Eleazar should go down as one of his great- 
est roles. 

Rosa Ponselle, as his daughter Rachel, deserves mention 
for her excellent singing and acting. Orville Harrold, as 
Leopold, and Evelyn Scotney, as the Princess, repeated 
their satisfactory work, while Leon Rothier, as the Car- 
dinal, again impressed his hearers with his skillful handling 
of the role. Others in the cast included Thomas Chal- 
mers, Louis D’Angelo and Paolo Ananian. Bodanzky 
conducted with his usual authority and efficiency. 

“In Trovatore,” SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6 (MATINEE). 

“Il Trovatore,” the offering at the Metropolitan on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 6, was remarkably well pre- 
sented. The cast was the same as heard previously this 
year with the exception of Crimi, who sang Manrico. Al- 
though his execution of the role was not above reproach, 
the beautiful tones of his voice were a source of delight, 
and he was loudly applauded. 

The outstanding feature of the performance was the 
Azucena of Jeanne Gordon. Vocally she was excellent and 
her portrayal of the old gipsy was indeed an achievement. 
Muzio made a lovely Leonora. Clear and true, her singing 
brought much enjoyment in both solos and ensembles. 

Minnie Egener adequately served as Inez. The part of 
the Count di Luna was enacted by Amato with vigor and 
understanding. Rothier appeared as Ferrando, Audisio 
as Ruiz, and Reschiglian as a gipsy. The chorus sang 
with precision, adding much to.the creditable occasion, 
which was attended by an audience that compietely filled 
the house. 

“CarMEN,” SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6 (EVENING). 

“Carmen” with Geraldine Farrar in the title role drew 
a capacity audience to the Brooklyn Academy, Saturday 
evens, ber 6. Farrar was in the best of spirits, 
as well as voice, and was quite tempestuous in her coquet- 


ting. 

"Pana Kellogg, one of the new additions to the Metro- 
politan forces, made her first appearance with the company 
as Micaela. She made a pleasing appearance, but other- 
wise showed nothing that would seem to justify her debut 
in so important a role, 

Martinelli, as Don Jose, scored heavily with the auditors, 
who noisily acclaimed his fine oes. 

Couzinou made a dashing Escamillo, and Maria Tiffany 
as Frasquita, and Frances Ingram as Mercedes proved 
satisfactory. ‘Ananian was Dancaire; Dua, the Remen- 
dado; De Segurola, Zuniga, and Picco, Morales. 

Rosina Galli arranged the delightful ballet, and danced 
a Spanish love dance with Giuseppe Bonfiglio, also in an 
ensemble with the corps de ballet. ‘ 

Wolff conducted the performance with animation. 


Sunpay Eventnc Concert, DECEMBER 7. 

The Sunday evening concert at the Metropolitan pre- 
sented two favorite singers of the company in Marie Sun- 
delius and Pasquale Amato, both of whom had to respond 
to so many encores that it was dragged out, as usual, to 
a very late hour. It is always a pleasure to listen to the 
pure, fresh voice of Mme. Sundelius, which she handles 
with such mastery, and Amato has a host of admirers who 
never fail to demand all he can give them whenever he 


ene was Benno Moiseiwitsch, who 


he guest of the eveni ; 
played for the first ay this country with orchestra, 


choosing the Tschaikowsky concerto, a work which is emi- 
: nd ie rather, for he is a 
very versatile pianist. His = ormance was a brilliant 
tour de force thro . The quality of his musician- 
ship was shown by his exceedingly individual, artistic and 
effective treatment of cadenza of the first movement, 
and his phenomenal technical facility was demonstrated 
not only in the last movement, but also in the middle sec- 
tion of the slow movement, marked by the composer “pres- 


vare the roles particularly fit. 


tissimo.” Sunday evening was the first time that the pres- 
ent writer had ever heard it taken at the proper pace. 
There was recall after recall for him until he had played 
the Chopin “Butterfly” etude. 

At the end of the concert he gave a group which in- 
cluded the Chopin A flat ballade, the Liszt arrangement of 
Schubert's “Hark! Hark! The Lark,” and the Schubert- 
Tausig “Military March,” the latter of which was played 
with astonishing verve and resulted in his being called 
back for numerous other encores. Moiseiwitsch is with- 
out doubt one of the most brilliant pianists who has come 
over to these shores in a long time. There seems to be no 
weakness anywhere or flaw in his equipment. His playing 
is musicianly to a degree and has at the same time most 
unusual poosior appeal. 

Richard Hageman, conducting, must be specially compli- 
mented upon his direction of the orchestral part of the 
concerto. It was no easy task to keep with Moiseiwitsch. 
His reading of the colorful “Caucasian Sketches” of Ipo- 
litoff-Ivanoff, also gave great pleasure. 

“Awa,” Monpay Eveninc, Decemser 8. 

_ “Aida” was repeated on Monday evening, the feature of 
interest of this particular performance being the debut of 
Emmy Destinn in the title role. For the first time in over 
three years the favorite soprano was heard by many of her 
former admirers and she was the recipient of a most en- 
thusiastic reception. During the first part of the perform- 
ance, no doubt due to nervousness, Mme. Destinn was not 
in the best of voice. Most of her tones were forced and 
there was a certain shakiness in her singing, but by the 
time she reached the Nile scene, she had regained control 
of herself and did some magnificent singing, as well as 
acting. The audience recognizing this applauded her rap- 
turously, 

Gabriella Besanzoni as Amneris was excellent. Her big 
scene was the Judgment Hall. In voice, she was superb 
and her acting was intensely dramatic. She, too, shared 
in the applause of the evening, which she undoubtedly 
deserved. 

Giulio Crimi acquitted himself creditably as Radames, 
Renata Zanelli was a rich voiced Amonasro, Jose Mar- 
dones an impressive Ramfis, and Louis D'Angelo was also 
satisfactory as the King. Moranzoni read the score with 
his usual ——y and the corps de ballet, with Florence 
Rudolph as the solo dancer, added to the enjoyment of the 
performance in general. 


“SAMSON AND DeLiLAn,” WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 


Gabriella Besanzoni was the attraction which, next to 
Caruso, drew an interested audience to Saint-Saéns’ bibli- 
cal opera, one of the most colorful and finished produc- 
tions in the repertory of the Metropolitan Opera. Mme. 
Besanzoni is a fascinating apparition as the seductive De- 
lilah and puts into her representation all the sensuous 
blandishment and temperamental impetus which the part 
demands. She sang the music beautifully, with full, rich 
voice and intelligent and varied modulations of tone and 
emotional expression. The audience liked the new De- 
lilah exceedingly and overwhelmed her with applause. 

Caruso was in excellent form. Rothier did the Hebrew 
with sympathetic’ effect, Couzinou was the High Priest, 
and Ananian the Abimelech. Albert Wolff conducted. 


“CARMEN,” THURSDAY, DECEMBER II. 


There was nothing very exciting or unusual about 
the repetition of “Carmen.” Geraldine Farrar and Gio- 
vanni Martinelli sang respectively Carmen and Don 
Jose, as they have many times before. For neither one 
‘ rol t : Couzinou was the Esca- 
millo, singing effectively in the French style. The best 
vocalism of the evening came from Marie Sundelius, 
who sang Micaela’s aria. Wolff conducted, and the 
smaller parts were _~ by Mary Mellish as Frasquita, 
Louise Berat as Mercedes, Paolo Ananian as Dancaire, 
Octave Dua as Remendado, Andres De Segurola as 
Zuniga, and Mario Laurenti as Morales. 


“L’Amore DEI TRE RE,” Fripay, DECEMBER 12. 
(This report is written by S. Bottenheim, the corre- 
spondent of Redacteur van de Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant, of Amsterdam, one of the leading Dutch news- 
papers, who has just arrived in ‘Austcies~Etivor’s Note.) 
¢ European visitor attending a performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House soon after his first arrival in 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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Elizabeth Rothwell Resumes Public Work 


Elizabeth Rothwell, wife of Walter Henry Rothwell, 
conductor of the new Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, who retired from a public career several years ago to 
devote herself to her family, will make her re-entry upon 
the concert platform in a recital to be given on the after- 
noon of ember 27 at Aeolian Hall. Although absent 
from the public field, Mrs. Rothwell has by no means 
given up her musical career entirely during her retire- 
ment, as she has done a large amount of course teaching 
at her New York studio with marked success, Her re- 
appearance, however, will be heartily welcomed by the 
many admirers of her art who remember what ability 
was hers when she first came to this country to appear 
as Madame Butterfly in the Savage production of that 
work, which her husband conducted, and who also recall 
her extremely artistic work as soloist both at home and 
on tour with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, an or- 
ganization that worked under her husband’s baton during 
the several years of its existence. 

Prior to her coming to America, Mrs. Rothwell, whose 
maiden name was Elizabeth Wolff, was a favorite both 
in concert and in opera on the European continent, where 
her beautiful voice, sense of musical values and charming 
personality won her recognition. 

The program at her Aeolian Hall recital has many in- 
teresting features, one of which is a group of Brahms 
songs, sung in English, the text especially prepared by 
H. E. Krehbiel and Louis Untermeyer. Mrs. Rothwell 
believes that the existing prejudice against the translation 
of foreign text will disappear when it is possible to se- 
cure English texts reproducing the inner meaning of the 
original with fidelity and, at the same time, effecting a 
close union between the poetical and musical action, and 
she also believes that in these new translations she has 
found exactly what she sought. Another feature of the 
recital will be two songs by her husband, “Midsummer 
Night,” already a concert favorite, and “Bacchanal,” still 
in manuscript. 


Name of Dallas Piano School Changed 


The piano school founded by Phillip Tronitz some 
years ago in Dallas, Tex., has changed its name to 
the Reuben Davies School of Piano Playing, as_ the 
former director has returned to his home in Nor- 
way, and Reuben Davies, the new head of the insti- 
tution, has assumed its permanent directorship. The school 
has an able faculty of instructors including Alice Knox 
Ferguson, who is dean of the Texas Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists and a theorist of exceptional abil- 
ity, Antonia Walters, Parks Goodey, Margaret Keehan and 
Rosalyne Asner, all accomplished pianists and experienced 
teachers, The present enrolment in the school is larger 
than for any previous fall term. 

Mr. Davies, although very busy getting started in his 
new work, has had time for a few concert engagements. 
During the State Fair held in Dallas he played a compari- 
son recital with the Duo-art piano, and, on November 21, 
gave a short Chopin recital in the ballroom of the Adol- 
phus Hotel, where the great loan exhibit of contemporary 
art was being held.. December 11, he appeared in a joint 
recital with Lillian Belfield, violinist, in City Temple, and 
he will give a recital in the Palm Garden of the Adolphus 
Hotel early in saomety. 

Recently Mrs. Jules Roberts, the well known former con- 
cert manager of Dallas, entertained in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Davies at her beautiful home on Beverly Drive in 
Highland Park addition. About sixty-five guests were pres- 
ent and Mr. Davies played informally a number of modern 
compositions of Debussy, Ravel, Sibelius, Scott, and our 
own American composer, MacDowell. In writing of this 
occasion the “Dallas Saturday Night” said in part: “Those 
who had never heard him realized before a dozen bars had 
been played that he is an artist. Mr. Davis is claiming a 
warm welcome in Dallas, thus evincing our true apprecia- 
tion of real artists.” 


Stockholm Hears American Compositions 


Georg Schneevoigt, who is today one of the most promi- 
nent orchestra leaders in Europe, conductor of the Kon- 
sertforeningens Orchestra, Stockholm, has become very 
much interested in American orchestral compositions 
mainly through the instrumentality of Cesar Saerchinger, 
of the Musicat Courter. The first composition to be 
played at his regular series of concerts in Stockholm was 
John Alden Carpenter's “Perambulator” suite. Mr. 
Schneevoigt had the composer’s own program for the 
work translated in full and printed in the program books. 
The performance by the orchestra was a splendid one and 
the work was received by the audience with every mani- 
festation of approval. Mr. Schneevoigt, who was thor- 
oughly satisfied with the reception of the composition, will 

lay other American works during the season, including 
Poeffier’s “La mort de Tintagiles,” Henry F, Gilbert's 
comedy overture, and a composition by Ernest Block. 


Berry Booms Los Angeles Symphony 

Sparkes Berry, business manager of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, was in New York last week for a 
few days on a flying business ie. pesteinicg to business 
connected with the organization. He says that everything 
is going well with his orchestra, that the reorganization 
which resulted through the Philharmonic Orchestra ab- 
sorbing a large number of the personnel of the Symphony 
Orchestra has resulted in their replacement by superior 
players, and that Conductor Tandler, with better material, 
is accomplishing the best work which the organization has 
ever done. Tandler’s policy of introducing works new to 
Los Angeles at each concert has resulted in unusual in- 
terest being taken in the Symphony on the part of the pub- 
lic. An idea of the technical ability of the present orches- 
tra is shown by the fact that Stravinsky’s “Fireworks” 


was included in the first program. 


New York to Hear Bach Choir 
thlehem, Pa., December 11, 1919.—The Bach Choir, 
of bethionen whose annual Bach festivals at Lehigh 
University have won it renown as “the best choir in 
the United States,” has accepted an invitation of the 
Oratorio Society of New York to sing in New York 
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City on Saturday, April 10, during the Oratorio Soci- 
ety's festival of music. ° 

_ Charles M. Schwab, chief guarantor of the Bach Fes- 
tivals and president of the Oratorio Society, will bear 
the full expenses of the hg of the 300 Bethlehem sing- 
ers to New York, as he did in 1916 and 1917. 

The imvitation from Dr. Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, was addressed to Dr. H. S. 
Drinker, president of the Bach Choir, and Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, conductor, and was conveyed through them to 
the members of the choir. The decision to accept was 
unanimous, The singers also extended a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Schwab for his generosity. 

In the program, of which the Bach Choir’s choruses 
and chorales will be the main feature, are included 
Brahms’ double concerto for violin and cello by Hei- 
fetz and Casals and a Beethoven symphony by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, 


Fraternal Association Meets 


_ The hy nocd monthly meeting of the’ Fraternal Associa- 
tion of Musicians, Louis J. A tha president, was held 
on Wednesday evening, November 26, at Steinway Hall, 
when an attractive and unusual program was presented. 
Irene De Ferenczy, with the able assistance of Clara A. 
Korn at the piano, gave two groups of songs, revealing 
a lovely soprano voice and an excellent method of pro- 
duction. The Fraternal spirit was manifested by the fact 
that three pianists were willing to appear on the same 
program. Leila Hearne Cannes, president of *the Woman's 
Philharmonic Society, contributed the Rubinstein bar- 
carolle, and Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird,” with the sweet- 
ness and power that always characterize her playing. 
John Burnham, the composer, was heard in his own com- 
positions and in Chopin’s A flat ballade. Irvin F. Ran- 
dolph played the Liszt rhapsody No. 8 with the virile style 
and breadth of interpretation to which his audiences are 
accustomed. The Fraternals are placing the American 
composer first on their programs this year. 


Humiston Lectures on Liszt 


William H. Humiston delivered a lecture on “Liszt and 
His Faust Symphony,” with piano illustrations, for the 
Pi Tau Kappa Club in the McMillan studio, New York, 
Wednesday evening, December 10. His description of 
the great pianist and his work was highly elevating from 
beginning to end, disclosing a thorough knowledge of his 
subject. His comparisons between the works of Liszt, 
Bach and Wagner offered many interesting points, some 
of which were unknown to many of the audience. The 
legend of Faust, as wellas Goethe’s poem and the sym- 
phony, were clearly presented, 

Edith Rust Mellor sang the great master’s “Oh, Quand 
Je dors,” “Wanderer’s Night Song” and “The Three 
gel She was ably accompanied by Florence Mc- 

illan, 


All-American Program by Goldman Band 


Edwin Franko Goldman and his concert band have been 
engaged by Marius McGuffey, general director of the Ex- 
position of Public Spirited Activities to be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, for the week beginning 
Monday, December 22. Mr. Goldman and his men are to 
appear on the opening evening, Monday, December 22, and 
will render an All-American program, including favorite 
works of MacDowell, Victor Herbert, Sousa, De Koven, 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Kramer, and Goldman, This ap- 
pearance of the band will be the first one of the season 
outside of the summer concert series on the green of 
Columbia University. 

Other musical features for the first night are being 
worked out by Mr..Goldman in cooperation with Mr. 
McGuffey and Julius Hopp, through whom the concert 
has been arranged. 


Good Music at the Rialto 


Hugo Riesenfeld prepared an elaborate musical pro- 
ram for the Rialto Theater for the week commencing 
unday, December 14. The orchestra, Mr. Riesenfeld 
conducting, plays an overture," Von Suppe’s “Morning, 
Noon and Night.” Sascha Fidelman, violinist, renders as 
a violin solo “Love’s Joy,” by Fritz Kreisler. The Rialto 
Male Quartet, John Young, tenor, Horatio Rench, tenor, 
George Reardon, baritone, and Donald Chalmers, bass, 
sings Hadley’s “Musical Trust” and “Jerusalem Mornin’,” 
a Yale melody, The organ solo, Merkel’s “March Tri- 
umphal,” is played by Arthur Depew. 





Artists Booked for Fort Hays (Kan.) Festival 

The following artists, under the management of Haen- 
sel and Jones, have been booked for the Fort Hays 
(Kan.) Musical Festival next May: Florence Easton, so- 
prano.of the Metropolitan, Opera Company; Francis Mac- 
lennan, tenor; Grace Kerns, soprano; Alma Beck, con- 
tralto; Frederick Gunster, tenor, and Edgar Schofield, 
baritone, ; 


Staten Island to Have Concert Course 
Under the auspices of the Alumni Association of the 
Staten Island Academy, New Brighton, S. 1, Haensel and 
Jones have booked the following artists for the season’s 
concert course: Max Rosen, violinist; the Cherniavsky 
Trio; Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone. ‘ 


Frida Stjerna’s Art Admired 
Frida Stjerna, who appeared as soloist at a concert in 
Chalif Hall, New York, on Thursday evening, December 
4, scored a decided success. Her beautiful voice and artis- 
tic rendition of three songs by Lily Strickland, “Serenade,” 
“The Breath of the Sandalwood” and “Temple Bells,” won 
admiration. 


Martinelli and Beale Give Concert 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Kitty Beale, both mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a concert 
at Waterbury, Conn., on Friday, December 5. 
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Accorded a Tremendous Reception 

at His First Appearance with the 
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SAMUEL GARDNER PLAYS 
WITH THE ORCHESTRA 


Violinist Gives Admirable Account of Himself in 
Mendelssohn Concerto; Dvorak's 
“New World” Heard. 





PROGRAM 
DE ae va cticecsccodsctencesccnseem “Seine 
Mendelssobn............ Concerto, Violin and Orchestra 
GAPEMET.... ciscercccrcesccce Tone Poem, “New Russia” 
SD hats can phan beetiaed tes “New World” Symphony 


A concert of the highest order was that of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the Academy yester- 
day afternoon. Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite be- 
gan it, a reading colored under Dr. Stokowski’s 
master hand with vivid splashes of Carmanesque 
operatic quality, brightened by happy laughter 
of the flutes and violins and aptly preluding the 
similar vein of most of the music that followed. 
It was a comparatively light hearted and light 
heeled program—an inspired and inspiring offset 
for a drab autumnal day. 

The soloist, Samuel Gardner, brought us the 
Mendelssohn concerto in an exquisite cameo ver- 
sion, and (leading it himself) a tone poem, 
“New Russia,” that is one of the best modern 
works the orchestra has played. Mr. Gardner 
is of slight, spare build, and he stood with a 
carven slimness in silhouette like the neck and 
scroll of a violoncello. His method (for want 
of a better word) puts one in mind of Thibaud— 
it is a refined and distinguished elegance, genteel 
and gilt edged, facile and agile. In the swift 
pace of the opening Allegro the sound was 
smooth and clean and delicate—but not quite 
heart reaching or soul stirring. A greater and 
deeper emotional warmth came into the andante, 
and the skipping bow arabesque of the finale was 
faultlessly accomplished. In its very simplicity 
of outline this “concerto pitilessly exposes the 
performer—its technical requirements are of the 
severest, and Mr, Gardner emerged from the or- 
deal victorious. - Dr, Stokowski applied the sup- 
port with careful respect for the soloist’s com- 
parative lightness of tone. 

The tone poem, “New Russia,” is an excellent 
composition—real music, of a coursing, red- 
blooded vitality and sensitive, intelligent variety. 
Mr. Gardner led it with an exuberance of mo- 
tion that was a key to what he meant—the side- 
wise sweep of the arms seemed to say that here 
was a river’s flow, and again a martial precision 


of beat might be soldiery on the highway. The 
music was distinctly of Russia. At the start was 
a flourish that ended in a long, low grow! of the 
basses, like a Russian bear caged and sullen. 
Then there was a voice of bfasses, resolute and 
cheerful, as if taking arms against a sea of trou- 
bles. The next sentence reverted to a groping 
despondency—and so forth. It was as though 
optimists and pessimists debated and in their 
midst someone had the temerity to interpose 
dance measures to drive dull care away. The 
audience deservedly accorded a tremendous re- 
ception to composer, composition and players, 
called upon to rise as skilled and sympathetic 
interpreters. 
See next issue for further comment 
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(Continued from page 6.) 
impression of 
enormous and yverpowering as any one of the 
pressive objects in this center of the world, even when 
the opera that is being played is more appropriate for a 
smaller house. Much of “L’Amore dei tre Rei,” the Be- 
nelli-Montemezzi opera, is quiet and contemplative in spirit 
with many lyric qualities. Particularly in the love duets be- 
tween Avito and Fiora is there charm of_a superior sort, 
and seldom am inclination to ostentation and heaviness, 
The Italian melodiousness rises above all the other quali- 
ties. The instrumentation is transparent and often sombre 
nature of the libretto itself, and there is constant 
lover in the richness and originality of 
the harmonization. Among the many operas of the last 
few years, this work must be singled out for special notice, 
The performance was excellent. Martinelli (Avito) and 
Claudia Muzio (Fiora) gave much enjoyment throughout 
the evening. Didur was a striking figure as Archibaldo 
Amato (Manfredo) did some striking acting and best of 
all. his voice seemed almost back in its old form, He sang 
with freedom and vigor throughout the performance and 
did that splendid, powerful, sonorous organ fail 
is far on the way back and proved it on Fri- 
Moranzoni conducted excellently 
cultivation of music in America 
did much to deceive the European who has been wrongly 
about its development here. It is unfortunate 
among the auditors forget the courtesy due the 
neighbors. The constant running to and 
fro in the aisles, especially just before the end of every 
very annoying and disturbing to those music lovers 
attention is centered in the spectacle on the stage 
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‘MArta,” Saturpay, Decempex 13 (MATINEE) 


Mabel Garrison's Lady Harriet was nothing less than a 
sensation Already established in fame as a coloratura 
singer of remarkable facility and brilliancy, she astonished 
her hearers by suddenly blossoming forth as a lyric artist 
of the utmost polish and charm, and her delivery of the 
familiar “Marta” aria fairly set the audience wild. Vel- 
vety tones, perfect legato, wonderful breath control, ten- 
der sentiment, airiness, flawless phrasing, all were in Mme. 
delivery. It was nothing short of a triumph, 
acting lacked a trifle in archness here and 
there America has a right to set great hopes in this 
young soprano’s future 

Enrico Caruso was the 


Garrison's 
even if her 


Lionel, as usual, and sang beau 
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tifully. So did De Luca. Flora Perini was the Nancy. 


Artur Bodanzky conducted. 


“Lucia D1 LAMMERMOOR,” SATURDAY, 
(EVENING). 

The outstanding feature of the second popular Saturday 
evening performance at the Metropolitan Opega House 
was Evelyn Scotney’s debut in a principal role. Miss 
Scotney had been heard previously as the Princess in “La 
Juive,” a role, by the way, which did not give her much 
opportunity in which to reveal her capabilities, Saturday 
night, however, the young singer surprised many who had 
heard her in the secondary role with her really brilliant 
and beautiful singing, especially in the first act. The 
audience was not slow in recognizing the ability of the 
artist, and accordingly, at the end of the act, gave her a 
reception that was nothing short of an ovation, What is 
more, she truly deserved it. In the various ensemble 
parts, Miss Scotney’s upper notes rang out clear and al- 
ways true to pitch, Her voice is of an exceptionally 
lovely quality and she sings with remarkable ease. All in 
all, the singer’s essayal of the role was a distinct success. 

Giulio Crimi was the Edgardo. In the first part of the 
evening he was not in the best of voice, but as the per- 
formance proceeded he improved—but slightly. Amat 
as Lord Ashton, sang more like his old self and acted the 
part with authority. Others in the cast were Minnie 
Egener, Angelo Bada, Pietro Audisio and Giovanni Mar- 
tino, who was satisfactory as Raimondo. 


DECEMBER 13 


S. A’. S. Presents “The Gondoliers” 

The Society of American Singers brought “The Gon 
doliers” back to the Park Theater for the week beginning 
Monday, December 8. Craig Campbell and Bertram Pea- 
cock were again the two Gondoliers. Giuseppe is one of 
Peacock’s best parts. Danforth repeated his delightfully 
comical presentation of the grand inquisitor. Frank 
Moulan was a good Duke of Plaza-Toro, although he has 
by no means effaced memories of Herbert Waterous, 
whose voice and figure are better adapted to the role. 
Cora Tracy is the Duchess, and has lapsed into her old 
habits of forcing her voice all the time—something from 
which she had abstained in the last two roles she played, 
to her great advantage. Mae Naudain, a newcomer to the 
company, as Casilda, sang persistently off the key. Ralph 
Brainard as Luiz was an improvement on last year’s rep- 
resentative of the part, although a little more vigor of 
voice and action would help him a great deal. Gladys 
Caldwell is delightful as ever as Tessa. The principal 
newcomer to the cast was Irene Williams, who sang 
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Gianetta. She has a pure, clear soprano voice of very 
sympathetic quality and sings splendidly, “A Woman's 
Hand and Heart,” her solo, being the real feature of the 
evening. Her appearance also adds to the pleasure of the 
performance. The chorus sang well and the orchestra 
played well. John McGhie, the ever reliable pilot, at the 
helm steered everything with a sure and practiced hand 
and did not fail to bring out the many delightful points 
of this score, in some respects the most delicate of all the 
long series. There was new scenery which is better than 
most of that used by the company. 


Clement Burbank Shaw Active 


The first part of the season has been a busy one so far 
for Clement Burbank Shaw. During the month of Octo- 
ber at the New York Public Library, Hamilton Grange 
branch, he was heard in two lectures. The first of these 
took place on October 15 and was on Verdi’s “Aida,” 
parts of which were illustrated by Melanie V. Kamp at 
the piano. On the 22d, “Thais” was the subject. Mr. 
Shaw also gave three similar evenings at the Brooklyn 
Public Library, Greenpoint branch, on October 6, 13 and 
20. The operas discussed were “Aida,” “Mignon” and 
“Thais.” 

During the month of November, Mr, Shaw gave a num- 
ber of voice lectures in his studio, 503 Carnegie Hall. 
They were as follows: November 1, “The Principles of 
Artistic Respiration”; November 8, “The Hindoo-Yogi 
Philosophy of Breath”; November 15, “The Psychology 
of Voice Production”; November 22, “The Italian Meth- 
ods of Singing”; November 29, “Voices Great and Voices 
Small,” and on December 6, “Causes of Inaccurate Pitch.” 
Gladys Ewart, pianist, assisted Mr. Shaw. 


Many Engagements for Ernest Davis 


The first half of December has been re plete with concert 
and recital appearances for Ernest Davis, “the tenor of re- 
engagements.” Columbia, S. C.; Fairmont, W. Va.; In- 
dianola, Iowa; Valley City. N. D.; Yankton, Minot and 
Aberdeen, S. D.; Mankato, Northfield and Brainard, Minn., 
heard him in recital during the first fourteen days of the 
month. On December 16 he, was one of the soloists in 
“The Messiah” at Brookings, S. D., and he will appear in 
the same work today, December 18, at Delaware, Ohio. 
Mansfield, Ohio, will hear him in recital on December 109, 
and he is booked for another “Messiah” performance in 
Montgomery, Ala., on December 20, 


THE METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION OF “THE ITALIANS IN ALGERIA.” 


The large group picture shows a scene from the third act, the initiation of Mustafa Bey as a member of the Papatacci Society. 
standing—Kathleen Howard, Millo Picco, Marie Sundelius and Giuseppe De Luca. 
(3) Marie Sundelius as Elvira, and (4) Gabriella Besanzoni as Isabella. 


Hackett, Gabriella Besanzoni and Adamo Didur: 


(2) Adamo Didur as Mustafa Bey, 


The artists seated, from left to right, are: Charles 
The inserts are (1) Charles Hackett as Lindoro, 
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BOSTON ARTISTS HURRIEDLY CALLED WHEN 
LYNN MAYOR CANCELS KREISLER CONCERT 


Frederic Fradkin and Felix Fox Substitute for Great 


Violinist on Day's Notice—Symphony Audience Pays 


Tribute to Griffes—New Musical Association to Make Debut—Maier Gives Piano Recital for Children 
—Seydel, Hempel, Bauer, Thibaud, Berkshire String Quartet and Louise Ford Heard 


Joston, Mass., December 7, 1919.—After Mayor Crea- 
mer, of Lynn, forbade the appearance of Fritz Kreisler, 
the great violinist, in a concert there last Sunday after- 
noon, the management selected Frederic Fradkin, the con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Felix 
Fox, pianist, to appear in his stead. Although these ster- 
ling artists had but twenty-four hours’ notice, they. ar- 
ranged an interesting program and, according te newspaper 
reports, won a fine success. Judged by ‘the extent to 
which the soloists were forced to lengthen the program 
with encores, their success is remarkable and significant 
in view of the fact that the Mayor's decision to cancel the 
Kreisler concert was clearly unpopular. Only a scattered 
few redeemed their tickets, and the few thousand people 
who made up the audience were vigorous in their admira- 
tion of the skill and resourcefulness displayed by these 
popular musicians, 


Sympuony Aupience Pays Trisute To GRIFFEs. 


Seldom, if ever, has an American composition received 
the spontaneous and altogether. extraordinary ovation that 
was given last week to a new work written by Charles T. 
Griffes at the conclusion of the first performance of his 
symphonic poem, “The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan,’ 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On Saturday evening 
the gifted composer was forced by the plaudits of the very 
enthusiastic audience not only to rise in his place, but also 
to come upon the platform several times to bow his ac- 
knowledyments. And the critics voiced the keen apprecia 
tion of these listeners when they pronounced the highly 
imaginative tone poem to be a noteworthy contribution to 
the library of American music, and acclaimed Mr. Griffes 








a A text book for the study of musical essentials, ¢ar 

: training, keyboard harmony and music appreciation 
adapted to the needs of junior and senior high school 
students. This Course is based upon sound pedagogical 
principles and makes it possible to mark students and 
grant credit for outside study of the piano. 


“Never have I had such joy, inspiration and satis 
faction in the work as during the past year in the 
use of the School Credit Piano Course.”—-Miss Ama 
Royce, West Newton, Mass. 


| GIDDING’S PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS | 
METHOD FOR THE PIANO 


A course of study of piano by classes numbering from 
eight to sixteen and with the use of only one or two 
pianos. Intended for use in schools but may be used 
for individual instruction. Admirably adapted to begin- 
ners and children ranging in age from seven to thirteen 


years 
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“I think the Oliver Ditson Company showed good 
judgment in getting out these books, as I believe they 
will be useful and..popular.”—#y. C.. Hayden, Keokuk, 
Towa. wen 


| MITCHELL’S PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS 
METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN 


A course for ‘the systematic study of the violin for 
either individual or class instruction, A thorough treatise 
on the constriction and care. of..instruments together 
with progressive studies and selections suitably marked 
for fingering and bowing. 
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“I cansider Dr, Mitchell's Violin Method the best 
thing I have found for teaching beginners in my 
experience of more than twenty years of the work, 
and have been. using the first book ever since its 
publication.”"—Siffer Mary of the Rosary. 
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One day a week in Conrad Building 


as one of the great native composers—with implications to 
the effect that superlatives might be used advisedly. 

Mr. Griffes chose as a basis for his work those lines 
of Coleridge’s dream-steeped poem describing the “stately 
pleasure dome,” the “sunny pleasure dome with caves of 
ice,” the “miracle of rare device,” the palace “with walls 
and towers girdled round,” the gardens with fountains 
and “sunny spots of greenery.” From inside come sounds 
of dancing and revelry which increase to a wild climax 
and then suddenly break off. There is a return to the 
original mood suggesting the sacred river and the “caves 
of ice.” In the development of his ideas Mr. Griffes dis- 
closed a degree of harmonic and instrumental imagination 
and resource which probably outdistances many of his 
American contemporaries. The tonal magic wrought by 
his subtle workmanship suggests the exotic and rhythmic 
measures of Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Stravinsky, 
the colorful and fascinating gorgeousness of the Russian 
Ballet and yet the young composer succeeds in main- 
taining the individuality of his own form of Oriental ex- 
pression. His music, from the uncanny beginning—pictur- 
ing the sacred river, running “through caverns measureless 
to man down to a sunless sea”—out of which rises the 
fantastic palace, to the fanciful finale within which it sinks, 
conjures up a vision that is hardly second to the highly 
imaginative quality of the poem from which Mr, Griffes 
drew his inspiration. 

The other orchestral numbers were Chausson’s noble 
and impressively somber symphony in B flat at Motti’s 
skillful orchestration of Chabrier’s merry “Bourrée Fan- 
tasque,” a glorified dance written originally for the piano 
and hardly comparable in rhythmic swing and glowing 
color with the composer’s popular “Espafia.” Louise 
Homer, the well liked contralto, sang the following num- 
bers as soloist: “Nature’s Adoration,” by Beethoven; the 
aria from Handel's opera, “Xerxes,” familiar in orchestral 
arrangement as the “Largo;” the air, “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” from one of Bach’s cantatas, and “O Don 
Fatale” from Verdi’s opera, “Don Carlos.” Mme, Homer 
was in splendid voice and interpreted her numbers with 
the skill and sympathetic understanding that long ago 
placed her in the very forefront of great singers. She 
was warmly applauded and recalled. 


* 
New Musicat ASsociaATION TO MAKE Denut 


On Wednesday evening, December 17, at Jordan Hall, 
the Boston Musical Association will give the first of a 
series of concerts which will continue at intervals of a 
month or six weeks until the end of April. Six months 
ago Georges Longy, conductor, coach, and member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, proposed to enrich Boston’s 
musical life by the establishment of a society which would 
comprise an orchestra divided between professional and 
amateur players, and a chorus of local singers, which, with 
the assistance of vocal or instrumental soloists, were to 
givé a series of concerts. The programs, according to Mr. 
Longy’s announcement, were to include compositions which 
had not previously enjoyed a wide hearing, together with 
at least one piece of American origin on each list. In the 
orchestra of the society Mr. Longy hoped to stimulate the 
resident amateur musicians to diligent rehearsals in order 
to achieve noteworthy performances. As regards the solo- 
ists, he was seeking to give a hearing to local singers, vio- 
linists, and pianists and an opportunity to promising new- 
comers, American composers were to be encouraged by 
the performance of their music—the pieces to be chosen 
by a committee of seven designated by the association. 
Moreover, those singers, players and composers who joined 
the association did not have to pay an entrance fee inorder 
to be permitted to take part in its concerts. : 

Mr. Longy’s ambitious undertaking has met with a very 
gratifying response from many of the most talented mu- 
sicians of Boston. Rehearsals of different sections of the 
orchestra have been held whenever the musicians could 
get together, by day and by night. The rules of the Bos- 
ton Musical Association are very strict as regards re- 
hearsals and kindred matters. Cooperation has become 
the underlying principle of the new association, and the 
effectiveness of this cooperation is the best indication of 
the ultimate success of Mr. Longy’s splendid and valuable 
enterprise. 

Composers are invited to contribute scores for examina- 

# tion by the program committee, the members of which, hy 


: . the way, cannot have their own works performed during 


«the sedson in which they act as judges. Music publishers 
have already shown their interest in the results of. this 
policy. It is very probable that compositions chosen and 
favorably received at these concerts will also be performed 
in Paris. This is indeed an excellent opportunity for 
American artists and composers and local music lovers 
are exceedingly optimistic about the contribution which the 
Boston Musical Association will make to the musical life 
of this city. 

The series of concerts which will be given this season 
have been set for Wednesday evenings—December 17, Jan- 
wary 21, February’ 25, March 24, and April. 28. The pro- 

. gram of the first concert will include an orchestral suite 
arranged by Gevaert from Rameau’s opera, “Castor and 
Pollux”; Beethoven’s romance in F major, for violin 
and orchestra, to be played by Gertrude Marshall of the 
American String Quartet; Brahms’ serenade for ten wind 
instruments, violas, cellos, and double basses; Ravel’s set- 
tings of three poems by Mellarmé for soprano, flutes, clari- 
nets, string quartet, and piano (Miss Kent, soloist) ; Saint- 
Saéns’ waltz, “Wedding Cake,” for piano and strings (Miss 
MacGlinchee, soloist) ; and a piece by an American com- 
poser yet to be announced. For this concert the orchestra 
will number about sixty-three. Of the remaining concerts 
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two are to be devoted to chamber music, another will be 

orchestral, while the fourth is described as “instrumental.” 
Guy Mater Gives Piano REciITAL FoR CHILDREN 

Jordan Hall was filled with one of the largest audiences 
of the season—numerous children and a generous sprink- 
ling of grown-ups—last Saturday afternoon on the occa- 
sion of the first “Concert of Music for Children and 
Young People” given by Guy Maier, pianist. Mr, Maier 
arranged an exceedingly interesting program for’ this 
promising innovation—short, unknown, fanciful pieces 
ranging from a sarabande by Bach, to a children’s ballet, 

oy Box,” by Debussy, and including altogether en- 
tertaining pieces. from MacDowell, Hill, Grant-Schaefer, 
Juon, Poldini, Gliére, Philippe, and Moskowski. Before 
the pianist began the pieces and in the intervals between 
them, he commented briefly and in a non-technical manner 
about the emotional and musical content of each composi- 
tion; and his ingenious and imaginative explanations in- 
terested the whole audience quite as much as his skillfim 
playing. The highly imaginative and delightful “Toy 
Box,” which was given its first public performance in Bos- 
ton at this concert, was particularly enjoyed, and gaye 
Mr. Maier a splendid opportunity to display his gifts both 
as commentator and pianist. 

The spontaneous applause which greeted Mr. Maier’s 
performance indicated that good music may be enjoyed 
and appreciated by any normal young person if it is pre- 
sented with due regard for innate taste and discrimina- 
tion. It is conceivable that Mr. Maier’s undertaking suc- 
ceeded not only in developing to a certain extent an appre- 
ciation of the elements that make for good music, but that 
he also stimulated a desire for musical expression on the 
part of his enthusiastic hearers. Mr. Maier’s successful 
experiment ought to be repeated throughout the country. 

Irma Seype. Wins Success, 

Irma Seydel, the violinist, was heard in this city for 
the first time, since her appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra two seasons ago, at a recital which she 
gave last Monday afternoon in Jordan Vall. Her pro- 
gram, which was well varied and difficult, included Tar- 
tini’s tuneful sonata in G minor, two movements from 
Brahms’ exacting concerto, her own transcriptions of 
pieces from Schubert and Chopin, interesting and _skill- 
fully written “Bandanna” sketches by the negro composer, 
Clarence Cameron White, Auer’s arrangement of Beetho- 
ven’s rhythmic Turkish march from “Ruins of Athens,” 
and Wieniawski’s beautiful and ornate “Souvenir de Mos- 
cow. 

Miss Seydel’s ability as technician and interpreter has 
already gained wide recognition, especially in this city 
through her successful appearances with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Her rich full tone, technical dexterity— 
exhibited in her effective command of harmonics and 
double-stopping in the showy Wieniawski—and her fine 
sense of rhythm were everywhere evident in the interpre- 
tation of her interesting program. She was recalled sev- 
eral times by an enthusiastic audience and added to her 
program. 

Frrepa Hempet’s Sincine EnyJoyen, 

Frieda Hempel returned to Boston last Sunday after- 
noon for a recital in Symphony Hall. Assisting her were 
Coenraad V. Bos, an able and sympathetic accompanist; 
August Rodeman, flutist; and Ernest Mitchell, the Boston 
organist, who accompanied Miss Hempel in a Handel aria. 
The talented singer was heard in two airs from cantatas 
by Handel; an air from Puccini’s recent opera, “The 
Swallow;” Proch’s ostentatious “Variations;”’ French 
songs by Rameau, Saint-Saéns, Hahn, and Bemberg; Ger- 
man classics, sung in English, from Schubert and Wolf, 
and numbers by Sibelius, Troyer, and Densmore. 

This singer merits commendation for reintroducing the 
sorely missed songs by Schubert and Wolf to our concert 
halls, It hardly seems possible that we have among us a 
few patrioteers, who would deprive us permanently of the 
beauties inherent in the exquisite works of these masters 
of song-writing, none of them culpable for the evils prac- 
ticed by a later Germany. 

Miss Hempel’s beautiful voice and her skill in its use 
combined to win her the hearty applause of her numerous 
listeners. 

BAvER AND THIBAUD PLay BreTHOveN’s SONATAS, 

On Thursday evening, in Jordan Hall, Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, began their series 
of three concerts, at which they are to play Beethoven's 

: (Continued on page 24. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 











Women’s Philharmonic Society Musicales—Ziegler 
Artist-Pupils’ Successes—Warford-Gemunder Recital 
in Schenectady—Doree Music School Reception— 
Dickinson Chicago Organ Recital—Reppert Uni- 
versity of Music Plans—Mohler and Gartlan 
at State Music Teachers’ Association 


Baldwin Features Modern Composers’ Works—Mme. 
Prillwitz’s New Method—Shelter Harbor Society 
Monthly Dinner—Yonkers Music Club Plans 
Concerts—C, Bertrand Rice Sings Well— 
Elizabeth Pierce Lyman in New York 


November 19 the president of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society, Leila H. Cannes, gave a large reception at 
her home, 175 Claremont avenue, to welcome the twenty 
new members who this year came into the society. An 
informal musical program was delightfully rendered by 
Mrs. William Croxton, soprano; Loila Y. Gardner, con- 
tralto, and Dorsey Whittington, pianist. November 22 
the regular musicale of the society took place at 807 Car- 
negie Hall. Mrs. William Croxton sang “Pastoral ”(Vera- 
cini), “O Sleep” (Handel), “La Capinera” (Benedict), 
“Bon Jour ma Belle” (Behrend), “Love Has Wings” 
(Rogers), and “To a Messenger” (La Forge). Marjorie 
Crampton, violinist, artist-pupil of Christiaan Kriens, 
played “Reverie” (Vieuxtemps), “Melodie’ (Tschaikow- 
sky), “Rondino” (Kreisler), “Chanson Provengale,” 
“Chanson Marie-Antoinette”’ and “Danse Rustique” 
(Kriens). Irving S. Randolph, pianist, played “Ro- 
mance” (Sibelius), “Mignonette” (Randolph), “Craco- 
vienne” (Paderewski), and rhapsodie No. 6 (Liszt). The 
artists acquitted themselves creditably, the violinist and 
vocalist being artistically accompanied by Lillian Robert- 
son and Sigrid Eklof. Mrs, William Farrell was chair- 
man of reception, and Mrs. David Graham the hostess. 

Z1ecGLER ARTIST-PupiLs’ SUCCESSEs, 

The following are some of the activities of Anna E. 
Ziegler’s artist-pupils: Louise McKelvey has been engaged 
as soloist of the First Presbyterian Church of Asbury Park, 
N. J. Raymond Bartlett, tenor, is on a concert tour in 
Maryland. Claire Gillespie, coloratura soprano, has been 
re-engaged to sing at the Rivoli Theater, New York, 
December 9. Dorothy Wolfe and Amelia Neelen, so- 
pranos; Dennis A. Murray, tenor, and Bliss Harris, bari- 
tone, gave a concert at the Bowery Mission, New York. 
The audience was enthusiastic over their rendition of the 
trio for soprano, tenor and bass from Haydn’s “Creation.” 
In addition to this, each sang effectively a group of songs. 
Arthur G, Bowes, tenor, is making a success of his 
vaudeville tour of the West on the Orpheum Circuit. 

WarForD-GEMUNDER RECITAL IN SCHENECTADY. 

Claude Warford, tenor and singing master, and his so- 
prano pupil, Tilla Gemunder, collaborated in a joint re- 
cital at Schenectady, N. Y., December 6, Mr. Warford 
appearing as “American composer and accompanist.” In 
songs by various composers they scored a success, the 
Warford songs pleasing especially. 

December 7, at the Princess Theater, New York, Cora 
Remington, soprano, sang Mr. Warford’s “Dream Song” 
and “A Rhapsodie,” and Harriet McConnell. contralto, 
has programmed his “Armenia,” “Pieta” and “The Voice.” 
The melodious quality of the Warford songs and the high 
favor with which singers regard them is definitely bring- 
ing this music into general notice. A superior singer 
himself, excellent pianist and skillful musician, Mr. War- 
ford’s songs have good reason for their increasing popu- 
larity. 

Dore& Music ScHoo, RECEPTION. 

Mme. Doreé issued invitations to a musical reception at 
the Doreé Music School for December 7. The handsome 
salons were crowded with guests from all parts of the 
city and adjacent country. Mme. Doreé, Miss Doreé, 
Mrs Saul Roselle and Miss Sanderson contributed vocal 
and harp numbers to everyone's satisfaction. Miss 
Doreé’s lyric soprano voice in particular claimed the atten- 
tion of the many guests. C. V. Chamberlain was the pian- 
ist and accompanist. He is remembered as formerly being 
organist of an Astoria church, and later as tenor of the 
Central Baptist Church. Adamo Gregoretti is associated 
in the institution as teacher of voice. To name those 
present would be to make a list of many people who are 
prominent in musical and club life. 

Dickinson Gives CHICAGO ORGAN RECITAL. 

The course of Dr, Clarence Dickinson’s organ recital 
under the auspices of the Illinois Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, November 20, did not run smooth- 
ly, for stops on the instrument were fractious, causing 
trouble during his playing, the summoning of a repair 
man, and change in the program. This, however, did not 
fluster Dr. Dickinson, whose imperturbability was not 
disturbed, and who seems to have played with his usual 
effectiveness, as noted in a Chicago press excerpt, as fol- 
lows: 

There could hardly be much more scintillating organ playin 
than that of Mr. Dickinson in the Bossi “Etude Symphonique” 


” 


and in Sinding’s “Norwegian Rhapsody.” His own “Revery” re- 
flected well the composer’s spirit, which had been exemplified dur- 
ing the disturbance within the organ, when, instead of losing his 
equipoise, as many an organist would have done, he calmly and 
smilingly announced to the curious audience just what the nature 
of the trouble was... . Dean Norton, Rossetter G. Cole, Dr. James 
S. Stone and Mr. Dickinson made happy addresses. Dr. Stone's 
tribute to Mr. Dickinson, his former organist and choirmaster, 
was most felicitous, 
Reprert UNiversity or Music Issues Crircuvar. 

H. H. Reppert, director of the Colonial University of 
Music, has issued a circular calling attention to his nine- 
teenth season, enrolment of 254 students, and the various 
courses offered. Minimum fees are asked at this institu- 
tion, and special advantages are enjoyed. There is a 
dramatic section, which is rehearsing a musical comedy, 
and several charity concerts are to be given. 

MonLeR AND GARTLAN AT S. M. T. A. 


Marcus Louis Mohler and George H. Gartlan appeared 
before the New York State Music Teachers’ Association at 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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{ 8 ORCHESTRA ENGAGE- 
; MENTS as follows: 


with thee PHILADEL- 
PHIA Orchestra: 















Nov. 14—Philadelphia Nov. 19—Pitisburgh 
Nov. 15—Philadelphia Nov. 20—Pittsburgh 
Nov. 17—Baltimore Nov. 21—Detroit 

Nov. 18—Washington Dec. 11—Cleveland 











© Victor Georg 


with the BOSTON 
Symphony Orchestra 


Jan. 16, 1920—Boston 


with the MINNEAPO.- 
LIS Symphony Orchestra 


Oct, 22—Minneapolis 
Oct. 24—St. Paul 









Jan. 17, 1920—Boston 





with the PHILHAR- with the CINCIN- 
MONIC Society NATI Orchestra 


Nov. 30—New York Jan. 2, 1920—Cincinnati 






Dec. 7—Brooklyn Jan. 3, 1920—Cincinnati 








Dec. 18, 19—To be Announced 






RECENT APPEARANCES 

Sept. 16—Buffalo, N. Y.; Sept. 18—Scranton, Pa. ; Oct. 16—Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Oct. 23 
—Minneapolis ; Oct. 24—St. Paul ; Oct. 28—Tulsa, Okla.; Oct. 31—Columbus, O.; Nov. 5— 
San Antonio, Tex.; Nov. 7—Houston, Tex. ; Nov. 14 and 15—Philadelphia, with Philadelphia 
Orchestra; Nov. 17—Baltimore, with Philadelphia Orchestra; Nov. 18—Washington, with 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Nov. 19 and 20—Pittsburgh, with Philadelphia Orchestra; Nov. 21 
—-Detroit, with Philadelphia Orchestra; Dec. 4—Urbana, IIl.; Dec. 9—Rock Island, IIl.; Dee. 
12—Toledo, O. 














SOME FUTURE ENGAGEMENTS 


Jan. g—Milton, Mass.; Jan. 11—Providence, R. I.; Jan. 13— Worcester, Mass.; Jan. 
21—-Philadelphia; Jan. 2s—New York City; Feb. 22—Boston; March 26—Washington, D. 
C.; March 30—Brooklyn, N. Y.; April 6—-Waterbury, Conn.; May 17—Elmira, N. Y. 
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When Amelita Galli-Curci was crowned by American Music lovers as 
her, with a suddenly awakened impulse. She was a new sensation. | 































Amid the acclaim was heard here and there a note of warning. 


“Wai 


Time the true test of all things has left her secure in her reign. She is ne 


Following her fifth recital in 
Cleveland, Ohio (four appearances 
within a period of one year) the fol- 
lowing tribute from the pen of Jas. H. 
Rogers appeared in the Cleveland 
Plaindealer. 


Just a year ago Amelita Galli-Curci gave a recital 
in the Grays’ Armory. Since then, including last night's 
appearance in Masonic Hall, the Chicago opera so- 
prano has displayed her surpassing art on no less than 
three occasions before her hosts of Cleveland ad- 
mirers. 

This is a record for us, though it would not be 
for New York and one or two other musical centers. 
But we are doing very well; and we respectfully but 
firmly submit that we are ourselves a genuine, bona- 
fide musical center. 

As to the size of last night's audience, there is only 
the oft told tale to relate of a house crowded to doors, 
and walls, and roof; and its concomitant, when Mme. 
Galli-Curci is the magnet that has assembled the 
thronging listeners, of storms of joyous acclaim, and 
insatiate demands for additions to the list of pre- 
scribed offerings. 

This wonderful singer has given us so many even- 
ings of exquisite song that it is a bit rash to single 
out one evening as the capping climax of them all. 
Yet to our ears, at any rate, the lovely silken texture 
of Mme. Galli-Curci’s voice seemed, last night, love- 
lier than ever. We wondered, as we listened, whether 
anyone, at any time, had ever sang more beautifully. 

The limpid clarity of her tone, her amazing ease 
and fluency in coloratura, the expressiveness of her 
medium voice, with its sensitive response to changing 
moods, the crystalline beauty of her upper register— 
all the precious attributes are joined to a fine musical 
perception that winds its way through lyrics of diverse 
import with sure, unerring instinct, finding ever the 
true emphasis, the fitting exposition of the composer's 
thought. 

At that, we doubt not that many a composer, hear- 
ing for the first time one of his songs given by Mme. 
Galli-Curci, would be both astonished to note how 
well he had wrought. 

The singer of last night is, of course, distinctly a 
lyric soprano, And this being the case, she tears no 
passions to tatters. But that she sings a wide range 
of songs with the rare artistry and alluring charm 
cannot be gainsaid. And precisely here she shows a 
versatility that no coloratura singer that we have 
heard can rival. 

The program was entirely new, to Cleveland, at 
least, with the single exception of one song—the 
Spaniard Valverde’s “Clavelitos,” sung by Mme. Galli- 
Curci at the last concert as an encore and making a 
great hit, as it did last night, when it had to be 
repeated. 

The repertoire of coloratura arias and songs is 
very limited, in strong contrast to the abundant song 
literature, and the time-tried veterans appear with a 
good deal of regularity. But Mme. Galli-Curci was 
plainly determined to give us something new, though 
she had to delve far back in the past to do it. All 
the same, these writers of remote days knew how to 
produce effective, displayful songs for the coloratura 


singers of their time, and the thunders of applause 
last night proved that all the world still loves the 


revelation of consummate skill. 


IN CONCERT: 


If we mistake not, Proch’s “Air with Variations” 
was written for Malibran, and the “Carnival of 
Venice” was played and sung with every conceivable 
variation by concertizers of well nigh a century ago. 

The other florid offerings were an aria from Bel- 
lini’s “Somnambula” and the last part of the well 
known “Traviata” aria. 

Mme. Galli-Curci sang them all with supreme com- 
mand of her vocal resources, and carried all before 
her. Her hearers summoned her back to the stage 
again and again, and succeeded in prevailing upon her 
to vouchsafe several added numbers. 


The lyrics presented were uncommonly well chosen ; 
and to name the best ones, or those most delightfully 
sung, would be no g¢asy task. One cannot refrain, 
however, from a mention of Hahn’s “L’heure Ex- 
quise,” which was delivered with a delicate, trans- 
parent tone under perfect control and was deliciously 
phrased. Murdock’s “Oh, Have You Blessed” was 
another outstanding feature. It was immensely ef- 
fective, but how it would fare with lesser singers 
seems doubtful. 

Homer Samuels, Mme. Galli-Curci’s accompanist, 
excellent and always discriminating, was represented 
on the program as composer by a song “I Saw Thee 
Weep.” Although the title hardly indicates it, this is 
a song of strongly dramatic tendency. There is spon- 
taneity in it, and some fine climaxes. It was roundly 
applauded. 

At the close of the concert the énthusiasm of Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s hearers, which had been mounting in 
ever increasing degree during the course of the even- 
ing, became fairly tempestuous, and everyone wanted 
to hear another song. 

The idea that it was time to go home seemed to 
have permeated anyone’s mind. At last, after having 
been recalled seven or eight times, Mme. Galli-Curci 
sang “Home, Sweet Home” to her own accompani- 
ment. 

It was a wonderful ovation, the greatest, we think, 
that even this great singer has won in Cleveland. 

Manuel Berenguer, flutist, again, as in Mme, Galli- 
Curci’s previous concerts here, lent his expert assist- 
ance, playing two obligatos for the singer and offer- 
ing, besides, two solos which were so well liked by 
the audience that an encore had to be given. 





Following her fourth concert in 
Milwaukee, Catherine Pannall Mead 
writing in the Sentinel paid Madam 
Galli-Curci this splendid tribute: 


A little woman, barely five feet tall, dressed in a 
gown of wonderful tomato red and gold that made 
her look more than ever like a rare painting of some 
grand dame of long ago, held the heart and rapt atten- 
tion Monday night of the most magnificent audience 
that has gathered in a concert room in Milwaukee 
for several years, for Amelita Galli-Curci came to 
town, and literally had the world at her very small 
feet, while she sang as she has never sung before, 


surpassing even her own established standard of per-, 


fection. ; 

Each time we go to hear this wonderful woman it 
is with a question, “Shall we find her again the great- 
est singer in the world?” 

And each time it becomes more apparent that when 
she was born there was handed down to the world a 
reincarnation of the loveliest voices that are known 
to us only by tradition. 

But Galli-Curci has something that even the great- 
est of them did not have, the beautiful field of modern 
musical literature from which to choose, a field into 
which she constantly makes excursions and which 
she returns and with the zest of the true artists bear- 


ing always something new and different with which 
to beguile her adoring public. 
SANG ENGLISH WELL. 

This was apparent Monday night, for she sang 
many songs in very distinct and beautifully pro- 
nounced English, once more belying the claim that our 
language is impossible as a medium for song. 

And this has meant much hard study for her Latin 
tongue. 

Moreover, she has proved again and again to those 
skeptics who consider coloratura singing something 
that one is born with, like hands and feet, that she 
can sing anything she desires. 

Constantly one’s mind goes questing as to what it 
is that makes her so absolutely different from any 
singer now before the public, and finds in answer a 
combination of qualities. 

Naturally her voice comes first, with its marvelous 
silken sheen, as though it were vitalized moonshine ; 
the utter lack of effort, the completeness of every 
note, for her middle tones have the same timbre as 
the high ones. 

Her voice floats forth in brilliant or pianissimo 
passages in a thrilling largo or a lightning like flash 
of pearly scales, in a smoothness of. portamento that 
is as lovely as the Greek line of beauty, or in dainty 
staccato, all with the delightful simplicity of a little 
child singing at her play. 

HAS MUCH FUN. 

She has as much fun as anyone else and gives 
royally of her royal art. 

The voice itself possesses the vibrant edge of a 
splendid violin, something inexplicable that grips your 
heart and makes one eager to just sit there while she 
goes on singing forever. 

Her program was a most beautiful one and showed 
the strides she is making in rounding out her reper- 
toire. 

Her versatility is remarkable, for from most_elab- 
orate aria to little songs like “Robin Adair,” or “Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” or “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” which her golden art burnished into a beauti- 
ful jewel, there was the honesty of interpretation and 
the meticulous regard for every detail that make the 
real artist. 

The dainty “L’amour de moi,” a fifteenth century 
bit, was a gem of clearest beauty; the “Ah, non Cre- 
dea,” with its delicate floritura, was a poem of delicate 
tone, and as for “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” Mons. 
Berenguer is responsible for the statement that “some- 
times his flute is almost ashamed to sing after her 
perfect attack.” ‘ 

A group, beginning with Hahn’s “L’heure Exquise,” 
included a fascinating song by Homer Samuels, “The 
Little Bells of Seville,” which was evidently written 
for all the wonderful little vocal niceties that belong 
to Galli-Curci alone. 

She sang the entire group, coricluding with “Sem- 
pre Libera,” from “Traviata,” in such a fashion as to 
bring forth salvo after salvo of applause. ‘ 

There was nothing unusual in this, however, for Mil- 
waukee quite outdid itself in that line and many were 
the encores after the petite red clad‘ figure had re- 
turned again, and yet again to make her smiling 
acknowledgments. 

Four delightful eighteenth century “Bergerettes” 
and the aria “Qui la Voce,” from “Puritani,” completed 
the diva’s part of the program. She quite carried the 
house off its feet with the latter aria, ending some- 
where up in the region of a purely sustained high flat 
after a cadenza written especially for her. 

All the adjectives in the dictionary would not do 
her justice, so one may as well stop with the state- 
ment that she is really “The” not “a,” queen of song. 

Manuel Berenguer, flutist of splendid distinction, 
played a fantasie by Hue, which gave him oppor- 
tunity to evidence his own ability as soloist whom we 
should like to hear more often. 

Homer Samuels contributed accompaniments which 
were in themselves works of art. 

It was a white nigh’ in the musical season and a 
sign which at 6:45 attested the fact that the house 
was sold out, was evidence of the occasion’s substan- 
tial success. 
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EN OF SONG” 


igning queen of song it was the charm of novelty which drew them to 






al 


nd see, sensations are transitory.” 
nger a new sensation, but a perennial delight. 


IN OPERA: 


On Thursday Evening, December 4th, Madame Galli-Curci made her first appearance 
of the season with the Chicago Opera Company. It was on the same stage and in the 
same opera as on the memorable Eighteenth of Neveuber, Nineteen Hundred and Sixteen 
(her twenty-sixth birthday) when she made her bow to the American public. 


Let This Quartette of Chicago Critics Tell the Story. 








Y 





“THE ART OF SINGING IN ITS PERFECTION” 


“There was such an abundance of riches that one hardly 
knows which to choose first, but place aux dames, not, how- 
ever, merely from courtesy, but because of our own Amelita 
Galli-Curci, who returns to us this year with her exquisite 
voice in its absolute perfection. There was the velvety qual- 
ity of ineffable sweetness, so pure and true that every tone 
was a delight to the ear, and well as we know her singing, it 
came back again with a little shock of surprise that anything 
could be so lovely. 

“The aria was sung with such tenderness of feeling and 
beauty of tone that it simply had to be repeated. Then the 
final high E after that trying trip up the stairs was as 
exquisite a tone as ever was made by a human voice on that 
pitch. From behind the scenes it came floating through the 
air with actual music in it. Those who heard Mme. Galli- 
Curci last evening can be satisfied with the consciousness that 
they heard the art of singing in its perfection.”—Karleton 
Hackett, Evening Post. 


“NEVER WAS HER VOICE MORE LOVELY” 


“There was joy all over the house, from main floor to top 
gallery, over the return home of Mme. Galli-Curci. Chicago 
is the city where she first displayed her winsome art; Chicago 
responds to the call whenever she comes back. 

“Never was that medieval face which is hers more mag- 
netic than last night; never was her voice more lovely; never 
were the high notes which she juggled with such astounding 
ease more beautiful in themselves or more definitely a part of 
the whole operatic scheme. 

“*Caro Nome’ was another of the instances where there 
was unanimous demand for repetition, and well it might have 
been. Mme. Galli-Curci has the exquisite gift of humanizing 
a display song so that, while it loses none of its glitter, there 
is no apparent showing off about it. People with a taste for 
definitions call such a display the art that conceals art. Others 
feel it as a lovely experience.”—-Edward C. Moore, Dailu 
Journal. 


“FOREMOST COLORATURA SOPRANO’ OF OUR TIME” 


“Mme. Galli-Curci was given a very warm welcome 
when she made her entry in the second act and throughout 
the evening was recalled many times. She sang with that 
wonderfully liquid tone; that velvety quality and that abso- 
lute artistry which have made her the foremost coloratura 
soprano of our time. 

“Her ‘Caro Nome’ was, as is invariably the case, so 
admirably done that the performance was interrupted until 
it was repeated, and several of the concerted numbers, as the 


quartet in the last act, had also to be sung twice, breaking the 
‘no encore’ rule. Perhaps a preoccupation made her singing 
last evening more appealing than brilliant in texture, but its 
inherent natural beauty and its smoothness, its purity and 
its musicianly production were all potent factors of her une- 
qualed interpretation of this trying role.”—Maurice Rosen- 
feld, Daily News. 


“HER INCOMPARABLE VOICE AND ART ARE 


GALVANIC” 


“At 8:15 on the afternoon of November 18th, 1916, I 
telephoned to the city editor of the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can the memorable news of the triumph of an unknown, un- 
heralded singer, Mme. Galli-Curci. 

“T had heard her ‘Caro Nome’ sung as I have never heard 
it. The singer electrified her audience. They rose at her. 
The Auditorium rang with shouts, with deafening applause, 
and a slender little woman stepped from obscurity into world 
fame. It was the first notice—and such a notice! given her in 
America, and the city editor kindly consented to print my 
record news. 

“After the performance I congratulated Mme. Galli- 
Curci, and found her modest, simple, utterly unassuming and 
quite grateful. 

“Last night, with an entire country’s tribute to exult her, 
with the same deafening applause of that Saturday in 1916 
ringing in her ears, this victorious queen of song was the same 
modest, unassuming little woman. 

“For a number of days the Auditorium was sold out. If 
the theater could possibly have held 2,000 seats more, they 
would have been occupied, and the gods only know how many 
were turned away. 

“And Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’ is more than sixty years old. 
But with Galli-Curci as the star, an opera about to be forever 
shelved would regain its bloom and draw a packed house. 
Her incomparable voice and art are galvanic. 

“What shall I say that I have not already said of this 
bewitching organ? It is complete, perfect. The ‘Caro Nome’ 
was sung in the key of FE. natural and her last high FE natural 
when she left the stage was like one of the amazing harmonics 
of Heifetz or Kreisler. 

“Tt is indescribable. To know its glory, you must have 
heard it. She was obliged, of course, to repeat the aria, and 
if it seemed even better the second time, it is because of the 
continuity of one’s enjoyment of the singer’s art. One could 
listen for hours.”—Herman Devries, Evening American. 


ug 
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STOESSEL RETURNS TO ST. LOUIS 
AS SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Ethelynde Smith Sings at “Pop” Concert—Thibaud 
Plays at Statler Musicale—Helen Stanley Appears 
as Apollo Star—Iliness of Maud Powell 
Causes Concert to End 


St. Louis, Mo., November 28, 1919.—Albert Stoessel 
made one of his first concert appearances since his re- 
turn from war service when he played with the Sym- 
phony here on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
November 21 and 22. His engagement was of more 
than usual interest for the reason that he had been se- 
lected for concertmaster of this orchestra when the 
war began and he resigned to go into service. There 
is small doubt of the fact that what we lost in a con- 
certmaster has been more than regained in a soloist of 
the highest rank. Mr. Stoessel played the Brahms con- 
certo in D major, and despite the fact that, compara- 
tively speaking, there is little opportunity for the dis- 
play of violin pyrotechnics, he won his hearers to a 
man with the dignity and deep searching musicianship 
of his playing. The adagio movement was especially 
lovely, but scarcely more so than the last. For an en- 
core, there was the Beethoven “Romance,” exquisitely 
done, 

The Beethoven symphony in C minor (“Fate”), to- 
wether with the Chadwick overture “Adonis,” occupied 
the earlier part of the program, and the Grand Féte 
at Capulet’s House, from “Romeo and Juliet,” Ber- 
lioz, closed a thoroughly enjoyable concert. 

Erne.ynpe Smita Sincs at “Por” Concert, 

One of the more infrequent arias from “Carmen,” “Je 
dis que rein ne m’epouvante,” and a group of American 
songs, with Vernon Henschle at the piano, introduced 
to the regular “Pop” goers Ethelynde Smith, soprano, 
at the concert on Sunday. November 23. Miss Smith’s 
is a voice of clarity, which she uses with taste. Of the 
group, the most pleasing was “Twilight,” by Glen. 
This is a lovely little song and was very well done. To 
repeated recalls, Miss Smith responded with a cuckoo 
song which proved popular, 

Mr. Zach chose to give St. Louis the first hearing of 
the Busser overture “Minerva” at this concert. It is 
more or less interesting and quite tuneful throughout. 
rhe remainder of the program consisted of the “March 
of the Dwarfs,” Grieg; the suite “Gaie,” Marie; the 
largo from “Xerxes,” Handel, to which Mr. Gusikoff 
contributed a very excellent obligato, and, in conclusion, 
the two Indian dances by Skilton. To the above sev- 
eral encores were added, ‘ 

Tuipaup PLAys at STATLER MUSICALE. 

On Monday afternoon, November 24, Elizabeth 
Cueny presented the second of the Statler musicale 
teas, with Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and May Rosa- 
lind Pero, mezzo-contralto. A splendid and represen- 
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tative audience was in attendance, for the fame of these 
afternoons is spreading. 

Jacques Thibaud opened the program with the Lalo 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” with L. T. Grunberg at the 
piano. The beauty of the three movements culminated 
in the rondo finale, which was a joy in its lightness. 
The Fiorillo “Largo,” the Rode-Thibaud caprice, and 


allegro, Pugnani-Kreisler, comprised the following 
group. The peak of the program, however, was the 
“Etude Saltarelle,” Wieniawski, which speedily and 


most effectively dispatched one from the Statler ball- 
room into the realm of fairies and cobwebs sparkling 
with dewdrops. Into this bit went much of the artistry 
that can be extracted from violin playing and it forms 
a spot in the memory of Jacques Thibaud that we nei- 
ther can nor will erase. 

“Nobles seigneurs, salut!” from “Les Huguenots,” 
Meyerbeer, was the aria which Miss Pero chose. Mrs. 
David Kriegshaber played excellent accompaniments 
in this and the group which consisted of Poldowski’s 
“L’Heure Exquise,” “La  Girometta,” Sibella, «and 
“L’Etoile du Matin,” Holmes. Miss Pero’s voice has 
some rather lovely tones, which were a bit marred by 
a nervousness which she gradually overcame. 

Heten STANLEY APPEARS AS APOLLO STAR, 

When Helen Stanley sang here with the Symphony 
there were many expressions of the wish to hear her 
in a more intimate and varied program. Quite a bit of 
time has elapsed since that wish was voiced, but on 
Tuesday evening at the Odeon it was realized when 
Mme. Stanley appeared as soloist with the Apollo Club 
under the direction of Charles Galloway. 

It is given to few singers to be both charming to 
look upon and to listen to, as is Helen Stanley—to 
neither one nor the other is her popularity due—but 
the combination is irresistible. All of the songs that 
she sang were delightful, but, as always, there were a 
few high lights, and in this particular instance these 
were “Hush-a-by-Birdie, Croon,” “Don’t Come in, Sir, 
Please,” Cyril Scott, and “I Know,” by Ferrari. The 
last is of especial interest because it was dedicated to 
the artist. 

The work of the Apollo as a whole shows a marked 
improvement over last season, due, no doubt, to the 
increase in volume because of the many members who 
have returned from service in the meanwhile. The 
program opened with “In the Woods” and was fol- 
lowed by “Hush, Hush,” “Didn't My Lord Deliver 
Daniel?” “Darest Thou Now, O Soul” and “Carmena.” 
All of these were excellent and contributed very largely 
to the success of one of the Apollo’s best concerts. 


ILLNESS oF MAup Powett Causes Concert To ENp. 

Upon the immediate conclusion of a very beautiful 
violin story, “Nobody Knows the Trouble I See,” Maud 
Powell walked over to the piano and, placing her hand 
on the shoulder of Alex Skjerne, her accompanist, 
fainted. Fortunately, there were several physicians in 
the house, by whose combined efforts the spell of un- 
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academic subjects, provided— 


(1) 


(2) 


high school subjects. 
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The Art Publication Society of St. Louis 


originated the idea of 
SCHOOL CREDITS FOR MUSIC 


and has fought for the acceptance and introduction of it ever since, believing 
that music is entitled to High School Credit similar to that allowed for other 


That the instructor possess an equivalent degree of proficiency in teach- 
ing music to that required of instructors in other high school subjects. 


That music be taught in the same scientific and orderly manner as other 
subjects are taught in the high schools. 


(3) That ‘similar progress be made by the pupil to that required in other 
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The Art Publication Society, called 





THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS 


was devised by eminent musicians and educators to provide the most adequate 
and satisfactory basis for piano instruction for which school credits could and 
would be granted. The whole story is told in a little booklet recently issued by 


“AIMS AND POLICIES” 


It is an interesting booklet—one worth well while, not only to the piano teacher 
but also to all interested in the systematic development of musical education. 
Send for it. It will be mailed you gladly without charge by 


THE ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
Department A 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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consciousness of twenty to thirty minutes was broken, 
Miss Powell was then removed to Barnes Hospital. 
The recital, so far as it had proceeded, had been very 
delightful. Miss Powell opened the program with the 
very familiar but none the less loved Mendelssohn con- 
certo in E minor. The first movement served as a re- 
markable contrast for the andante, and the finale, in 
its rush of descending melodies and increasing kalei- 
doscopes of color, was a joy. The rather more seldom 
heard Brahms sonata in D minor gave Maud Powell 
every sd goto wd for the remarkable strength and .reso- 
nance of her bow, as well as for the fleetness of her 
fingers, which fly so skillfully as to seem not to move 
at all. Of the four movements, the most perfect pic- 
ture in tone was the third, “Un poco presto e con sen- 
timento.” Few things more lovely than this are heard. 
Z. W. B. 


PROGRESSIVE OMAHA MUSICAL 
CLUB OUTGROWS QUARTERS 





Braslau and Spalding Open Organization’s Concert 
Series—N. S. T. A. Hears Stanley and Thibaud 
in Recital—Notes 


Omaha, Neb., November 26, 1919—The local Tuesday 
Musical Club has apparently passed the experimental stage 
of its latest development. The club started originally by 
holding its meetings in the homes of the various mem- 
bers, but later sought more central and commodious quar- 
ters in the ballroom of the Fontenelle Hotel. This phase 
was, however, soon outgrown, and the club has of late 
years been housing its attractions in one of the large down- 
town theaters. It now appears that these quarters are in 
turn too limited, for the first concert of the current series, 
given by Sophie Braslau and Albert Spalding, was sold 
out days in advance, and many enthusiastic auditors were 
seated on the stage of the Brandeis Theater, where the 
concert was held. 

Miss Braslau sang the well known “Che faro” aria from 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” and the “Brindisi” aria from “Lucretia 
Borgia,” also two fine modern groups including the “Robin 
Woman's Song,” from Cadman’s “Shanewis,” a most wel- 
come number. 

Mr. Spalding’s program contained the Handel sonata 
in D and two groups of shorter numbers, of which two 
compositions by Mr. Spalding himself, “Alabama” and 
“Letter from Chopin,” deserve special mention. His play- 
ing of Paganini’s “Campanella” also brought a storm of 
applause and extra numbers, 

Eleanor Scheib accompanied for Miss Braslau, and 
Andre Benoist for Mr, Spalding. The evening was one 
of exceptional pleasure. 


N. S. M. T. A. Hears STANLEY AND THIBAUD IN RECITAL. 


An attractive concert was that given here recently by 
Helen Stanley and Jacques Thibaud, before the Nebraska 
State Music Teachers’ Association. Mme. Stanley's voice 
again charmed “by its exquisite freshness, and her emo- 
tional and intellectual qualities seemed to have ripened 
and deepened. She deserves credit also for having select- 
ed numbers which are not sung every day, and conse- 
quently not worn threadbare by repeated hearings. 

Mr. Thibaud’s success was immediate and complete and 
of such a nature as will undoubtedly cause a demand for 
frequent hearings of this wonderful artist in the future. 
No element of artistic excellence seemed lacking in Mr. 
Thibaud’s playing. His numbers were the Lalo “Syin- 
phonie Espagnole” and a group of old numbers and ar- 
rangements. He also furnished artistic obligatos to Mme. 
Stanley’s last song group. 


Nores. 


The Junior Musical Club, a society of earnest young stu- 
dents, began its meetings for the year last Saturday af- 
ternoon. 

A musical festival in honor of St. Cecilia was given by 
the Cathedral choir and the boys of the Schola Cantorum 
last Sunday evening at St. Cecilia’s Cathedral, under the 
direction of R. Mills Silby, organist and choir director. 
The program contained organ solos by Dr. Silby and 
liturgical numbers for choir by composers of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Blanche Sorenson, formerly a well’known voice teacher 
of this city, has recently returned and opened a studio here. 

Mrs. E. R. Zabriskie, organist at the First Presbyterian 
Church, has commenced her annual series of Sunday af- 
ternoon recitals. In the first program of the season Mrs 
Zabriskie was assisted by Louis Jansen-Wylie, soprano 
and Luella Anderson, violinist. je? BD. 


Fitziu to Concertize Extensively 


Anna Fitziu and Andres De Segurola gave a joint re- 
cital in Des Moines on the evening of October 27, 
which opened the four “Concerts de Luxe” being given 
by George F. Ogden in the ballroom of the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines. The occasion was attended by a brilliant 
and appreciative gathering of music lovers, who thor- 
oughly enjoyed the attractive program rendered. 

A line or two selected from the Register of that city 
might best describe the impression that both artists 
made. “Miss Fitziu is the possessor of a clear and 
brilliant soprano voice, with a ringing upper register 
eminently fitted for operatic climaxes, of which there 
were many throughout the evening. Mr. De Segurola, 
on the pr hand, is pre-eminently the actor, whose 
voice is by no means unpleasing, but indeed of lovely 
quality at times.” 

Miss Fitziu will devote the entire season of 1919-20 
to her many concert bookings. It is not expected that 
she will appear with the Chicago Opera Association at 
all, owing to the fact that she is in great demand for 
concerts throughout the country. As that type of an 
artist, Miss Fitziu has proven time and again that she 
is none the less valuable. In addition to a voice of ex- 
treme beauty which she uses intelligently, she is one of 
the handsomest singers now before the public, and her 
charm of manner is indeed a very important asset of 
her general artistic makeup. 
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HAYWOOD DEMONSTRATES 
“UNIVERSAL SONG” IN ALBANY 


Other Music Notes from State Capital 


Albany, N. Y., November 27, 1919—Among the most 
important meetings of the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation held here was the finale of the music section 
series with an address and demonstration of voice culture 
by Frederick H. Haywood, of New York City. It was 
held in the Albany High School before a large and appre- 
ciative gathering of teachers from all parts of the State, 
more than six thousand having assembled for the conven- 
tion. Much interest was shown in Mr. Haywood’s “Uni- 
versal Song,” a voice culture course for class, suitable 
for use in high school work, which has been adopted in 
many schools throughout the country. Mr. Haywood’s 
success in his profession is known by the achievements of 
those who have come under his tutelage including Orville 
Harrold, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Mor- 
ton Adkins, of the Society of American Singers; Barbara 
Maurel, a weil known record and concert artist, and others. 

Mr. Haywood explained that the material placed at his 
disposal for the demonstration—eleven high school girls 
between thirteen and sixteen years of age—was not ideal. 
He preferred to work with slightly older singers and to 
have more of them in a demonstration class, but the results 
he achieved were all the more to his credit under the cir- 
cumstances. Working with the girls rather less than forty- 
five minutes, he imparted to them the substance of the 
first three lessons of his course and in that short time 
proved the value of his system by obtaining from them 
an astonishingly fine and uniform quality of tone. Mr. 
Haywood was heartily congratulated by many of the teach- 
ers present, who took great interest in the demonstration. 


Notes. 

A program of the works of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was 
given by the Monday Musical Club, Henrietta Gibson being 
instrumental chairman and Cordelia L. Reed, vocal chair- 
man, assisted by Mary Gibson, Mrs. William H. George, 
Elizabeth J. Hoffman, Catherine Voorhaar and Mrs. Zilpha 
Davis Groesbeck. 

A program was given in the State Armory by Marie 
Tiffany, soprano, and Mario Laurenti, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, with Jacques Glockner, cel- 
list, and recreations of the Edison Diamond Disc, 

Gilman N. Williams, baritone, assisted by Edward Hin- 
kelman, violinist, and Stuart Swart, pianist, was heard in 
recital before an appreciative audience in the First Con- 
gregational Church. Mr. Williams, who was in fine voice, 
sang excerpts from “The Barber of Seville,” and several 
groups of songs, including some of John Barnes Wells’ 
compositions, all pleasing numbers. Mr. Hinkelman pro- 
duced a rich, round tone in a movement by Wieniawski 
and in shorter pieces, and Mr. Swart was thoroughly satis- 
factory at the piano. 

The Alhambra Octette, directed 4 Stephen F. Moran, 
includes Joseph L. Feeney, James H. Hannan, Joseph A. 
Clancy and Stephen F. Moran, tenors; John J. Fogarty, 
James J. Gallagher, Dennis B. Kingsley and Francis A. 
Gremmler, basses. 

The first presentation of Tozer’s cantata, “Two Har- 
vests,” was given here by the First Presbyterian Church 
Choir, Dr. Harold W. Thompson conducting. 

Among the music teachers attending the State conven- 
tion were Emma E. Davendorf, Gloversville; William H. 
Hoerner, Colgate University; Charlotte Waterman, Os- 
wego Normal; Anna G. Judge, Wadleigh High School, 
New York City; Frank M. Johnson, Johnson City; Charles 
H. Miller, Rochester; David E. Mattern, Ithaca; Joseph 
E. Maddt, Rochester; Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, Yonkers ; 
Frances Clark, Camden, N. J., and Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. E. V. W. 


Unsolicited Praise for Neira Riegger 


Neira Riegger appeared for the first time in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on October 25, and shortly thereafter was the 
recipient of the accompanying letter of appreciation from 


a total stranger to her: 
October 28, 1919. 


My Dear Miss Riegger: ; : 

You deserve a much better letter than I can write in_ appre- 
ciation of your appearance here last Saturday night. I wish I could 
transcribe some of the feelings that possessed me while I was 
listening to your singing. Musically the songs were charming, 
your tone being sure and true and full of bloom; but more 
than that, your intelligence was back of the good singing, and 
it was no ordinary singer’s intelligence. I regret exceedingly that 
more of the people who delight in good singing were not present, 
especially the people from my own household. 

If any word of mine will help yeu in your work, any hearty 
recommendation which I shall be most happy to give you, it will 
lease me to give it more than it will gratify you to receive it. 
ou are an exceptional singer, deserving of the good will of those 
who have the opportunity of hearing you. An wish you all 


sorts of successes. : 
The next time you come to Schenectady we must have the priv- 


ilege of having you in our home circle. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Euvcene A. Noste. 


Tarasova an “Elfin Singer” 


Evelyn Heneker wrote in a recent Morning Telegraph 
review: “Who is this little person, with alert gray-green 
eyes, with features framed by a rebellous mass of copper 
hair? It is Nina Tarasova, who brings with her the 
spirit of Russia.” She took instant liking to America, 
because “you are so natural, you are healthy, you always 
laugh! German jokes are heavy; in France it is the 
‘double entendre,’ never the healthy fun of the American, 
who sees humor everywhere. There is no humor in Rus- 
sia; their joy is closely akin to tears. Our songs are sad 
even on joyous occasions. . . We have no comedy in 
Russia; our nation loves the drama, and all is tragedy.” 


May Peterson a Petersburg (Va.) Favorite 

Petersburg, Va., October 8, 1919.—May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, made her 
third successful appearance in this city last evening with- 
in less than six months’ time. That the singer has com- 
pletely captivated the music lovers here was clearly dem- 
onstrated by the large audience that filled the high school 
auditorium, where the concert was held. 


Miss Peterson’s program, which was happily chosen, 
was rendered in her usual artistic manner, and her sing- 
ing gave unalloyed pleasure. Her numbers follow : “Voi 
che Sapete,” from “Le Nozze Figaro,” Mozart; “Come 
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My Beloved,” Handel; “Jag Tror,” old Swedish; “Depuis 
le Jour,” trom Charpentier’s “Louise”; “La maison grise,” 
Messager; “Voici Noel Petits Enfant,” Weckerlin; 
“Cradle Song,” from “Pskovityanka,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
“La Partida,” Alvarez; “St. Jarnoga,” Stanhammer; 
“Bon,” Nordquist; “Over Hill and Valley,” and “A Rose- 
bud for Me,” Sjogren; “In the Woods,” MacDowell; 
“The Moving Finger,” from “Omar Khayyam”; “The 
Wind Song,” Rogers; “The Cupboard,” McKinney, and 
“Carmena,” H. Lane Wilson. A few of the many en- 
cores were “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny”; “To a 
Messenger,” La Forge; “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
and the “Cuckoo Song.” 

Despite the frequent demonstrations of approval that 
were made during the concert, a large number remained 
to greet Miss Peterson after the last number. Stuart 
Ross, who accompanied the singer, shared in the honors 
of the evening. AR. 


DENVER TO HAVE IMPORTANT 
SEASON OF ARTIST CONCERTS 


Two Series of Attractions Announced—Saslavski Trio 
Ends Successful Season—Society of Musicians’ 
Piano Forum to Meet—Notes 


Denver, Col., September 22, 1919.—The musical season is 
opening rather late in Denver, The same is true of schools 
and private studios, yet enrollments are overwhelming, and 
all season tickets for the Auditorium Municipal and the 
Robert Slack Artist Series are sold out entirely in advance. 
Of the Slack series October 8 brings Geraldine Farrar; 
November 18, Sophie Braslau and Albert Spalding; March 
1, Jascha Heifetz; March 11, Sergei Rachmaninoff ; March 
is San Carlo Opera Company, and April 26, Amelita Galli- 

urci. 

The Municipal series promises the following artists and 
dates: Paul Althouse, October 13; Marie Tiffany, October 
21; Florence Macbeth, November 4; Arthur Middleton, 
December 15; Helen Stanley, December.30; Julia Claussen, 
January 27; Flonzaley String Quartet, March 30; Jacques 
Thibaud, April 8, and Percy Grainger, May 6. 


SAsLAvsk1 Trio ENps Successrut SUMMER SEASON. 


The Saslavski Trio has ended a profitable summer season 
in Denver and Colorado Springs. Mr. De Voto, who is 
extremely popular in Colorado, was ill and could not be 
with the trio this season. His place was filled by local 
talent, Zella Cole Loeff and Sonya Mitchell. The latter 
young pianist is exceptionally gifted and plays with a deft- 
ness of technic and affluence of temperament, which have 
gained for her a large following among art lovers. 

Society or Musicians’ P1ANo Forum to MEer. 

The piano forum of the Denver Society of Musicians 
gives its first program on October 6, with the following 
well known teachers and pianists participating: Edward 
Fleck, Mrs. Livermann, Edith Mills, Larry Whipp, Della 
Lomasson, Mrs. H. E. Vermer, G. G. Craig, Mrs. C. S. 
Tracy, Anna Knecht, Alice Park and Helen Teats. Short 
talks on bed rock pedagogic principles of the octave and 
the scale will make the program interesting and such differ- 
ences twixt “tweedledum and tweedledee” as the club can- 
not agree upon will be submitted to the editor-in-chief of 
these columns for elucidation. 

The second meeting will be given over to a discussion 
of school credits in music and the first query from Colo- 
rado to Mr. Liebling is the modest request that he tabulate 
for us in his columns just what the other states are doing 
about this mooted question. Denver would like to act, and 
act in accord with other states. The city has a Municipal 
Music Committee; a huge Parent-Teacher Association, this 
big music society, and a host of capable trained women 
with no war work on hand who can and will act, if shown 
the way. Blanche Dingley Matthews is president of this 
Denver Society of Musicians, and Mrs. Flournoy Rivers 
is chairman of the piano forum. 

Notes. 

Mrs. Smissaert has returned from an outing to Cali- 
fornia, and has reopened her studio. 

Notable among the new pianistic talents of the crowded 
studios of the Wolcott School are Margaret Staten, Phillis 
Keiser, Josephine Tucker, Elizabeth Merrick, Eilaine Berg- 
strom and Carol Moore. : 

Ruth Handbury has returned from a summer of strenu- 
ous practicing in Wyoming, and has resumed her studies 
with Mrs. Flournoy Rivers. This young musician is a 
model of industry and steadily grows in technic, style and 
the accumumlation of a big modern repertory. 

The Italian Community House Concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Mesdames Josephine Trott, and Elizabeth Querreau, 
gave their first program September 17. Helen Swain, Kate 
Killiam, and Wynne Killiam were the performers, 

Armin Doerner has closed his Denver studio and will 
make his home in Montana. 

Frank Thomas has accepted an organ position in Port- 
land, Oregon. L. A. 


1920 Newark Festival to Be “Best Ever” 


C. Mortimer Wiske and his assistants are working un- 
ceasingly to make the forthcoming Newark Music Festival 
“the best ever.” The well known policy of the festival 
committee to engage only the most prominent of soloists 
will be adhered to this year as usual. Luisa Tetrazzini 
and Alessandro Bonci are two of the soloists already an- 
nounced. The festival will be given in the Newark 
Armory (a building which seats 10,000) on Friday, April 
30, Saturday, May 1, and Monday, May 3. The chorus 
will begin rehearsals under the very capable direction of 
Mr. Wiske on Wednesday evening, January 7. The as- 
sociation has removed its business office to the MacHugh 
Studio Building at 24 Park place, Newark, N. J. 





Carl Busch Wins Matinee Musical Prize 

The Philadelphia Matinee Musical Club’s annual prize 
of $100 given in competition for the most suitable three 
part cantata for women’s voices, with incidental solo parts, 
has been awarded to Carl Busch, conductor of the Kan- 
sas City Symphony Orchestra. The cantata “Pan’s Flute” 
will be presented by the Matinee Musical Club Chorus on 
the evening of April 20, 1920, in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, under the direction of Helen Pulaski-Innis. 


FRED PATTON 


BASS-BARITONE 
ENGAGEMENTS 1919-20 








1919 
Jan. N. Y. Beethoven Society 
Boston Choral Union 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 
Philadelphia Symphony Orch, 
New Choral Society of N. Y. 
“Stabat Mater” 
Newark, N. J. 
Olean Musical Association 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 
New York 
“Message from the Cross” 
St. John, N. B. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Hotel Astor, N. Y. 
New York 
“Message from the Cross” 
New York 
“Crucifixion” 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
‘Union League Club, N. Y. 
Halifax Philharmonic Society 
“Elijah” 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Newark, N. J., Festival 
“Robin Hood” 
Smith College 
“Creation” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Keene, N. H., Festival 
“Beatitudes” 
Chautauqua, N. Y, 
“Judas Maccabeus’ 
“New Earth” 
N. Y. Symphony ‘Orchestra 
Columbia University Festival 
“Messiah” 
“Dream of Mary” 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Summit, N, J. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Verdi “Requiem” 
Hunter College, N. Y. 
Astoria, N. Y. 
Minneapolis Philharmonic Soc. & 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
“Samson & Delilah” 
Hotel Vanderbilt, N. Y. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
“Creation” 
Hotel Astor, N. Y. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
sridgeport, Conn. 
Verdi “Requiem” 
Greensboro, N. C. 
“Messiah” 
Worcester Oratorio Soc. 
“Messiah” 
Jersey City, N. J. 
“Messiah” 
N. Y. Oratorio Society 
“Messiah” 


leb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


July 


’ 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 


1920 

Jan. Waterbury, Conn. 
“Messiah” 

Halifax Philharmonic Soc. 
“Elijah” 
“Golden Legend” 

Truro, N. S. 

Fredericton, N. S. 

St. John, N. B. 

Hotel Majestic, N. Y. 

New Glasgow, N. S. 
“Elijah” 

Schenectady Choral Society 
“Creation” 

N_ Y. Oratorio Soc. Festival 
“Damnation of Faust” 

Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir 
“St. Paul” 

Lowell Festival 


“Samson & Delilah” 


Exclusive Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 - - - New York City 


Feb. 


Apr. 


May 
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William S. Brady in His New Studio 
William S. Brady, teacher of Carolina Lazarri, a lead- 








Mt 








ing contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Doro- 
thy Jardon, dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, and many others who have gained fame in 
the concert and operatic fields, found it imperative to 
enlarge his studio, owing to the ever increasing demands 
made by students from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and has therefore moved from 154 West Seventy- 
second street, to 137 West Eighty-sixth street, New York. 
This new studio, situated in one of the most aristocratic 
neighborhoods of the metropolis, is easy of access by the 
surface, elevated and subway lines. The studio proper is 
very commodious, the appointments disclosing artistic 
taste, pean oe in keeping with Mr. Brady’s ideals. 

— Mr. Brady’s new pupils mention must be made 
of the following: Grace Wagner, a niece of the well 
known manager, Charles L. Wagner, who has been se- 
cured to sing the dramatic soprano repertory with the 
Society of American Singers at the Park Theater, New 
York; Kathryn Meisle, who scored a decided success as 
contralto soloist in Gounod’s “Redemption” with the Phil- 
adelphia Choral Society under Henry Gordon Thunder, 
the other soloists being Florence Hinkle, Nicholas Douty 
and Edwin Evans (Miss Meisle’s other engagements are 
in Media, Pa., with the University Extension Society, 
under Albert Hoxie) ; Maurice Cowan, baritone, cantor at 
Newark, N. J.; Janet Velie, the prima donna of the “La 
Lucille’ Company, and Elsa Lyons Cook, soprano, who is 
booked for many concert engagements. 

Carolina Lazarri, in addition to her activities with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is booked for seventy-five 
concerts, taking her from coast to coast. Dorothy Jardon, 
follwing her season as dramatic soprano with the Chicago 
Opera Association, will fulfil operatic engagements both 
in Europe and South America. Louis Reilly, Mr. Brady’s 
associate teacher, who is head of the vocal department at 
the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, teaches three 
ort every week in Philadelphia and three days in New 

ork. 


PRLUNAUSUSN0SSE USSR 





Mustel Returns to France 

Alphonse Mustel, manufacturer of the celebrated French 
organs which bear his name, and which were an invention 
of his grandfather, sailed for France last Monday, Decem- 
ber 15, after spending several weeks in this country, dur- 
ing which he demonstrated his organ. One of the instru- 
ments which he brought with him was a Mustel organ in 
combination with celesta and the other the first instru- 
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ment which he had adapted for playing with record rolls. 





DOROTHY JARDON, 


Pupil of William 8. Brady, who made a successful debut in the title role of Giordano’s opera, 
“Fedora,” in Chicago on November 20, appearing with the Chicago Opera Association. 


Gramercy Committee Arranges Free Concerts 


The Gramercy Music Committee has arranged to 
give two free concerts on December 4 and 18, at Pub- 
lic School No. 40, situated at 314 East Twentieth street, 
this city. The artists announced for the first of these 
are Frances Bendelari, soprano; Walter Burke, tenor, 





CU 


and S. Montendon and Maurice La Farge, accompa- 
nists. The second concert will be a Christman pro- 
gram. 




















































JOHNSON !ANDYJARDON SCORE HIT IN FEDORA 


Dorothy Jardon, who made her debut with the Chicago Company 
last evening as Fedora, made a striking success. The second two acts 
were brilliantly given, and Miss Jardon grew better and better as the 
evening progressed. Her voice was rich in color, sounding at first rather 
like a mezzo, but she had ample range and volume. In the last act she 
did some excellent singing. She played the role with fine understanding 
of the dramatic values so that she avoided all the many teraptations to 
tear the passion to tatters. She ought to prove a valuable addition to the 
company. After the second act there was the first ovation of the season 
for the singers, Miss Jardon and Mr. Johnson being recalled before the 
curtain about a dozen times and greeted with cries of bravo. They de- 
served it.—Chicago Post, Karleton Hackett. 


JARDON SCORES 

He and Miss Jardon were jointly a greater sensation at the end of 
the act. They were called back before the curtain until at least one 
person in the audience lost all track of the number of times. And it was 
real applause, with no planning or engineering about it. It had the 
crackle of pure enthusiasm, Miss Jardon projected a forceful and 
stirring representation in her masquerade as the Russian princess. She 
has a big, fine voice to her credit, with quality and emotion in it, and with 
expert information in the art of registering love and despair. One can 
understand her favorable reception when she sang this role with the 
coinpany in New York last winter. It was distinctive last night. As she 
is announced to appear in some of the less frequently presented works of 
the repertoire this season, there is reason to anticipate an interest in 
them which they have not had before-—Chicago Journal, Edward C. 
Moore. 


Miss Jardon, graduated from the lighter work in musical vocal art 
into grand opera, in the leading soprano role of Fedora, achieved a distinct 
success. She is a statuesque woman, with beauty of face and figure, 
graceful in carriage and discriminative as to dress, Her voice is of 


Mme. Dorothy Jardon 


Has Conquered Chicago 


SHE SUBMITS THESE NOTICES AS PROOF: 


dramatic quality; it possesses power, volume and range. 
warmtk and color in it also, and the organ is well used. Her several 
solos were sung not only musically, but also with keen intelligence — 
The Chicago Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld. 


are known to vaudeville patrons and proved an asset of worth last even- 
ing. The voice is a soprano of good power and agreeable tone, well used 
and especially effective in dramatic moments, It is a voice which will 
develop as grand opera experience increases, and its owner should make 
for herself a place of value among operatic sopranos.—The Chicago 
Daily Tribune, W. L. Hubbard. 


minds of those who follow this column, to wit: What did the audience 
think of the Fedora of Dorothy Jardon, one of the new dramatic soprani 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Association? In appearance and voice Miss 
Jardon reminds me of Mme. Margaret Matzenauer. Her voice is of the 
same vigorous full-throated resonance and she uses it commendably. She 
gave some excellent high tones, and her middle register is of beautiful 
quality. Her interpretation of Fedora wus given with passion and great 
intelligence. Miss Jardon gives promise of future greatness. While she 
is by no means at the zenith of her power, being young, I have no hesi- 
tation in sayirig that with her very evident talent and intelligence, she will 
win an efviable place among songstresses and actresses.—The Chicago 
Evening American, Herman Devries. 


panini has discovered a talented and well equipped singer. She was in 
splendi! voice and gave the role marked sincerity and variety of expres- 
sion. She certainly has a great future —The Chicago Evening American. 


There is 


Dorothy Jardon was heard for the first time. Her physical charms 


JARDON WINS APPLAUSE 


It goes without saying that but one vital question is today in the 


AFTER THE SECOND PERFORMANCE 


A second hearing of Miss Jardon convinces me that in her Mr. Cam- 
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The Developing of High School Orchestras 














High Schools Contributing to the Future of American Leadership in Music—Full Recognition to Be Given to Students of Music 


. By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City . 








A generation ago, educators decided to let down the bars of orthodoxy, and include 
music as a serious study in the great scheme of public education. The concession did 
not entirely cure the ills which the art was subject to, because the programming of the 
subject was left to curriculum builders whose sympathies were strongly in the opposite 
direction. In spite of this monumental opposition, however, politely offered, music has 
won its way to a position in the academic world which no amount of sophistry can 
displace, and today we are looking to the high schools of America for our future guidance. 

Hicu ScHoot OrcHESTRAS. 

Practically every high school of importance in this country can boast of an “orches- 
tra”—the word is used advisedly. A musicianly preceptor feels it his duty to gather 
around him all the talented pupils who play instruments and form a high school sym- 
phony society. He is usually able to assemble a majority of “strings,” but cannot acquire 
the necessary woodwind and brass choirs sufficient to complete the orchestral unit. In 
most cases, an appeal to the civil authorities for funds to carry out his plans is denied, 
and he turns again to his limited resources. Gradually some ambitious pupils acquire 
a cornet or clarinet, and these are added to the already overloaded string section. By 
this method creditable organizations have been developed after years of hard labor, by 
both pupil and teacher. By the same means many a failure has brought equal discour- 
agement to both. However, in spite of the general lack of support and the failure to 
give the pupils proper appreciation of their efforts, the strides in orchestral training 
Fg —_— have been remarkable and we can thank the high schools for “blazing 
the trail. 

Tue Stratus oF ORCHESTRAL PRACTICE. 

Until a few years ago music in the high school meant one period per week devoted 
to sight singing and choral practice, for all classes of pupils alike—with or, without 
musical aptitude. After hours the talented student who received his musical training 
outside of school hours was expected to devote a great deal of his time to choral and 
orchestral practice, for which he received no credit. Many looked upon this service as 
a penalty, and the student body, particularly the boy population, referred to it as an 
activity for girls. By a process of education the high standards set and maintained 
have given to our orchestras the same school prestige as a football or track team. One 
of our New York City high school teachers expressed himself as follows: “I insist that 
the individual players in our orchestra shall be as well known to the student body as 
the ‘star’ pitcher on the baseball team.” I am glad to say he accomplished his purpose. 

Tue Course or Stupy. 

The mass of high school students will never become orchestral players, but this is 
no reason why they should remain unfamiliar with the character and scope of orchestral 
instruments. A properly constituted course of study in music should include a study 
of the instruments of the orchestra, and a proper appreciation of how to enjoy a 
symphonic program. The amount of material prepared for this purpose is sufficient for 
any teacher who is anxious to incorporate this branch into his program, and there is no 
reasonable excuse for the omission of this liberal training. 

How then shall we attack the problem of the individual? Shall we continue to 
depend on the outside instructor to train our players, or shall we undertake this great 
work under the direction of our educational authorities? If we continue the ancient 


plan of accounting music as a non-credit subject the former is the only open course. 
But should the granting of credits become universal, the school authorities can easily 
handle the entire scheme themselves. 

Tue Present Status or OrcHESTRAS, 

All of our large cities are now supporting symphony societies—but how? Not as 
municipal activities, but as privately supported organizations, It is not necessary for 
us to discuss what. would happen if this support were withdrawn. We do know this, that 
generally musicians are underpaid, and if this guarantee were withdrawn the players 
would no doubt seek other methods of livelihood. It is time that America took the 
leadership in this form of music, and for us to break away from the ancient tradition 
that symphonic music is a recreation and amusement for those who can afford to 
support it financially. 

How about the players forming these organizations? Who, and what are they? 
Mostly foreigners! ts America to depend on Europe only or have we national pride 
sufficient to enthuse us to do something worth while? 

Tue Dream. 

Have the schools of this country been asleep to the fact that the solution of the 
problem is with them? Have we labored merely because we had personal ambitions to 
excel our neighbor, or have we a bigger and broader purpose in view? 

We must not cease our effort until classes in all orchestral instruments are part 
of our regular high school course, and it can be done .by enlisting in our service the 
parva player who can contribute to our work the necessary touch of practical 

ciency. 

in New York City, which boasts of at least three fine resident orchestras, the idea 
is at fever heat. Already the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, and 
the Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, are co-operating with the school system in 
many ways for our betterment. In the near future we anticipate establishing orchestral 
classes in high schools. Boys and girls showing special fitness for this work will be 
given an opportunity to study under master teachers. Credit for this will be given and 
eventually a “full orchestra” will be a common thing in every high school. 

The main point, however, is that school programs be made so that all this can be 
accomplished during school hours, as part of our regular work, and not as “after school 
activities.” 

An INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT. 

During the coming term our school orchestras are to study a set program. When 
they have completed the study, two thousand of our players will be invited to attend 
a concert given by the New York Symphony Society at which the orchestra will play 
the compositions which the boys and girls are studying. By this means the students 
profit by the example of perfect ensemble playing, and an expert interpretation of the 
problem he is facing as a pupil. 

This scheme properly carried out will in a few years mean the establishing of 
orchestras in every town and hamlet. The days when “some mute inglorious Milton 
here may rest” have passed. As science, by means of wireless, has annihilated distance, 
so must we by our efforts annihilate the orthodox customs which in preparing music 
claimed that it belonged only to the realm of genius. 








SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES FOR STUDY 
OF OPERA AT BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 





, 


“Bohéme,” “The Secret of Suzanne” and “Carmen’ 
Among Meritorious Summer Performances 


Brookfield, Mass., October 6, 1919.—The ever increasing 
popularity and growth of the Brookfield Summer School 
of Singing, under the direction of Herbert Wilber Greene, 
of New York City, is due largely to the operatic presenta- 
tions which have characterized the school for the last five 
years. The building of Hillcrest Hall with its equipment 
of a modern stage, dressing rooms, etc., has made it pos- 
sible for grand opera to be given at the school with a 
full cast and chorus, under the direction of Hilda Deigh- 
ton, whose operatic experience is well known. The stu- 
dent who is particularly interested in some role may come 
to Brookfield and put himself to the test. During this last 
season—the largest in the school’s history of nineteen 
years—three operas were given, “Bohéme,” “Secret of 
Suzanne,” and “Carmen.” 

In “Bohéme,” Elizabeth Mesick Youmans, of New York 
City, was an altogether satisfying Mimi. Her voice is of 
rare beauty and appeal, and in combination with a fine 
appreciation of the dramatic possibilities of the role, she 
gave a performance of high rank. David Pike, of Phila- 
delphia, as Rudolf, proved himself alive to the dramatics 
of the role, and his tenor voice was especially pleasing in 
the well known aria. Ellen Carrier Hart, of Oklahoma, 
as Musetta, and Benjamin Little, of Camden, as Marcel, 
sang the second parts with a considerable degree of vocal 
and dramatic ability. Anna Woil, of Philadelphia, and 
Rebecca Trauger, of Atlantic City, added through their 
work to the performance. 


ton. 

The title role of “The Secret of Suzanne” was sung by 
Mary Scott of New York; Frederick Wyatt, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., appeared as Count Gil, and Billy Wilson, of 
Philadelphia, in the part of the servant, Sante. 
the professional standpoint, it was the most successful 

rformance given in Hillcrest Hall. Miss Scott played 

uzanne with a keen sense of artistry, and her voice, rich 
in color and contrast, was admirably suited to the vocal 
demands. Mr. Wyatt invoked much comment in the role 
of the Count, one of the most exacting baritone roles. 
Billy Wilson brought to the role of Sante perfection and 
finesse. 

The different performances of “Carmen” were most 
acceptably portrayed by Eleanor Robbins, of Watsontown, 
Pa.; Marjorie Wilson, of Philadelphia; Ethel Litchfield, 
of Pittsburgh, and Marguerite Wiederhold, of Schenec- 
tady. Rosina Landgraf, of Philadelphia, sang Michaela. 


Miss Landgraf’s voice has probably more operatic timbre 
than any heard at Brookfield this season. 


Jose was 


sung by John Alexander Campbell, of Newark, whose 
tenor voice of beauty and power was admirably fitted to 
the varying needs and demands of that exacting role. 
George Knisely, of Ohio, brought to the part of the 
Toreador the necessary vigor and bravado. Other singers 
whose work deserves mention were Adeline Johnson, of 
Oklahoma; Marizita Naylor, of Philadelphia; Ruth Whit- 
son, of Oklahoma; Vivian Decker, of Montgomery, Pa.; 
Martha Sijatz, of Camden, and Frederick Wyatt. 


Richard Knotts in Recital 
The season 1919-20 finds Richard Knotts, Pittsburgh 
baritone, unusually busy. On the evening of November 
20 Mr. Knotts appeared in a song recital at the New Ken- 
sington Auditorium and the entire house was sold out. 
His program for the occasion was particularly interesting, 
the numbers including the “Romanza” from “Herodiade,” 
Massenet; a group of American songs, one of French, 
one of Russian and Hungarian, and one of American 

songs. Hearne E. Neely was the accompanist. 








1 Others in the cast were Vin- . 
cenza Cuniberti, Majorie Freeman, and Eleanor Lamer- |, 
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hristmas Suggestions for Musicians 
with Friends Doung in Music 





THE MASTER SERIES FOR THE YOUNG 


A PIANO LIBRARY IN 12 VOLUMES 
Selected and Edited by 
EDWIN HUGHES 


With Biographical Sketches by CARL ENGEL 
Price 75 Cents Each Net 





Opus 27 
The Verses by 


Masset Livincston Frank 
Hevoise Davison 
Exsiz Jean Stern 


Price, $1.25 net 


Illustrations by 
Marie Louise Woopson 


Price, $3.00 net 


Vol. 1—Bach Vol. 4—Mozart Vol. 7—Weber Vol. 10—Chopin 
Vol. 2—Handel Vol. 5—Beethoven Vol. 8—Mendelssohn Vol. 11—Grieg 
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Mengelberg Endorses Conductor De Ridder 


Allard De Ridder, a native of Dordrecht, Holland, 
began the study of violin while still very young, later 
continuing his studies in Amsterdam. Like most Dutch- 
men, he finished his musical education in Cologne, and 
there made a special study of conducting with the late 
Fritz Steinbach, and, after his death, with Hermann 
Abendroth. For several years Mr. De Ridder con- 
ducted the Conservatory Orchestra and many soloists 
appeared under his baton. With a diploma for con- 
ducting and also one for violin, the musician went back 
to Holland just as the war broke out and gave his first 
orchestral concert. He conducted a pretentious pro- 
gram withotft score, and the audience and critics alike 
were deeply impressed with his fine art, such tributes 
as the following being paid to him in the dailies after 
the concert: 

Hlis conducting is masterful 
His technic is simply perfect 
presentation 

Willem Mengelberg soon heard of this young musi- 
cian and desired to make his acquaintance. Mr. De 
Ridder visited the renowned leader of the Amsterdam 
Orchestra and played a violin concerto for him, Men- 
gelberg accompanying him on the piano. Mr. De Ridder 
also rendered a piano number by Chopin and sang a 
selection by Schubert. Mr. Mengelberg then played 
on the piano a Beethoven overture and Mr. De Ridder 
conducted it, mentally seeing himself before an orches- 
tra. The result was so successful that Mengelberg in- 
vited him to conduct a symphony concert of the Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra. On this occasion, 
too, Mr. De Ridder achieved a tremendous success, for 
he again wielded the baton without score, and the 
critics praised his sound musical feeling, his spirit, en- 


Allard De Ridder is a born conductor 
In a word, it was an extraordinary 





Photo by J. B, Purdy & Co. 
ALLARD DE RIDDER, 
Conductor. 


thusiasm and grace, and said it was not difficult to 
prophesy a bright future for him. In addition to news- 
paper praise, the concertmaster, Louis Zimmermann, 
wrote Mr. De Ridder the following testimonial: 

I have the pleasure to recommend Allard De Ridder warmly 
as a musical conductor. Mr. De Ridder was a guest conductor 
of the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, and he led the orches- 
tra with much ability and had a striking success with the public. 
it is my firm conviction that Mr. De Ridder is gifted with all 
the special qualities necessary to an eminent conductor 

Soon after this the management of the Hague Or- 
chestra invited him to conduct the Residential Orches- 
tra, and this appearance proved to be but another suc- 
cess to add to his list of orchestral concerts. 

In the meantime, Mr. De Ridder had heard glowing 
reports of the warm interest the American public takes 
in symphonic music and also about the favorable possi- 
bilities in the United States of starting new orchestras 
or building up second rate organizations, These facts, 
combined with his sincere liking for America and her 
people, induced him, at the conclusion of the war, to 
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locate temporarily in Needham, near Boston, Mass., 
where he is at the present time. 

Mr. De Ridder has composed songs for soprano, 
duets and piano pieces, and a scherzo for orchestra. 
He was conductor at the Dutch (now National) opera 
in Amsterdam, and his repertory embraces, among 
other operas, “The Magic Flute,” Mozart; “Rigoletto,” 
“Aida,” Verdi; “Faust,” “Figaro,” Gounod; “Carmen,” 
Bizet; “Mignon,” Thomas; “Butterfly,” “Bohéme,” 
“Tosca,” Puccini, and “Martha,” Flotow. Mr. De Rid- 
der’s symphonic and overture programs include works 
by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Brahms Debussy etc.; also 
symphonic works by Dvorak Smetana, Elgar, Mac- 
Dowell, Tschaikowsky, etc. Richard Strauss, Berlioz, 
Liszt and Wagner are a few of the other musicians 
whose works Mr. De Ridder is prepared to conduct. 
Many oratorios are also in his repertory, but space 
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Photo by Ira L. Hill. 
“Young aspiring artists can well take Miss Peterson 
for a model,” 
—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee 








exigencies permit the mention of but the Bach “St. 
Matthew Passion” and “Johannes Passion.” 

In addition to the operatic, orchestral and oratorio 
works mentioned above, Mr. De Ridder is entirely 
familiar with the concertos for violin and piano of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Liszt, Vieuxtemps, Lalo, 
Spohr, etc. 

The press and public alike of Holland and Germany 
have acclaimed this young musician to be a thoroughly 
competent conductor. Splendid recommendations re- 
garding his ability in that direction have been given to 
him by no less authorities than William Mengelberg, 
first conductor of the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra; Cornelius Dopper, second conductor of the same 
organization, and Hermann Abendroth, first leader of 
the Cologne Symphony Orchestra. Willem Mengel- 
berg, in his testimonial, said that he is convinced that 
Mr. De Ridder is a talented musician and leader, and 
that he does not need a recommendation, as he recom- 
mends himself when conducting. 


New Scott Song, “Light,” Appears 
The latest sacred song by John Prindle Scott, “Light,” 
has just been issued by G. Schirmer, Inc. It is published 
in two keys and is dedicated to the baritone, Pierre 
Remington. 
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Barbereux System Gaining New York Following 
The accompanying snapshot of Mme. Barbereux 


(Parry), the prominent vocal teacher of Chicago, was 
taken in the lovely gardens surrounding her summer home 
at Wilmette, Ill. On June 27 she entertained seventy of 
her pupils at dinner to celebrate the close of her regular 





MME. BARBEREUX, 
Vocal teacher. 


teaching season, but the early part of July Mme. Bar- 
bereux opened her summer school, which was largely at- 
tended by people from various parts of the country. After 
its close, she had planned to make a Western tour to the 
coast cities, where she will shortly establish several cen- 
ters, but owing to the uncertainty of the railroad condi- 
tions she was obliged to change her plans. After ten 
days spent at Asbury Park, N. J., Mme. Barbereux came 
to New York, and while here gave several demonstrations 
and lectures in the studios of her New York teachers at 
824-25 Carnegie Hall, 

It is only a little over a year ago that Mme. Barbereux 
established a metropolitan center, and she is very en- 
thusiastic about the large following which her method has 
gained. It numbers many singers who have studied for 
years both in this country and abroad, but who quickly 
recognized the principles of this system—primal causes 
which must result in the definite development along all 
lines. Many are studying for teaching in their various 
home towns and consequently centers are rapidly being 
established throughout the country, which in time Mme. 
Barbereux hopes to create into a “school of singing from 
coast to coast.” 

The New York studios reopened on September 22 un- 
der the direction of Teresa Briggs and Ada Shearer. 


Students Appear at College of Music Recital 


Ten numbers made up a program, the first of the season, 
given by students on December 5 at the New York Col- 
lege of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors. The audi- 
torium, crowded to the doors, has seldom held such an en- 
thusiastic audience, for all the numbers, consisting of 
piano, harp, violin and vocal music, were unusually well 
played. Youthful Anna Pinto deserves especial mention 
for her performance of a morceau by Saint-Saéns, and 
Viola Philo has a dramatic soprano voice of big possi- 
bilities ; she was heard in “Vissi d’arte” (Puccini). Martha 
Mahlenbrock, playing the first movement of Saint-Saéns’ 
G minor concerto for piano, should be named, for she 
excelled. These students’ affairs are of vast benefit to the 
participants, accustoming them to public appearance and 
paving the way for professional engagements. The other 
students were Mrs. H. Calcott, Adele Muys, Lanier E. Hal- 
tom, Luella Lindsay, Pearl Weinstein and David Gindin. 
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Mrs. Daniel Advocates Appreciation 
of American Composers 


Mrs. John W. Daniel, Jr, of Washington, D. C. a 
teacher of singing whose natural equipment has been 
greatly enhanced by study and opportunity, is one of the 
all too few who advocate a policy of appreciation towards 
the American composer. Mrs, Daniel insists on a square 
deal. She says: 

The artistic feeling of our young writers is detect- 
ed in theis, careful selection of fine try and in the 
molding of their music to express a. paire thought 
in every tone and accent—even throughout the ac- 
companiment; thus their songs are works of art, 
marked by exceptional refinement, strength and 
beauty, And it is not in the writing of songs alone that 
America’s composers are taking first place! We have 
living composers actively producing in all the branches 
of musical art works of the highest order of merit. 

The greatest among these are drawing their i inspira- 
tions from our vast and wonderful country with its 
ever-summer lands, its ever-winter lands and its lands 
of varied clime. From our country, with its rolling 
slopes of Green Mountains, its heaven tinted Blue 
Ridge, its snow mantled Switzerland of the South! 
From our country westward, through deep forests, 
desert wastes and Prairies, to its gigantic back. bone 
of sky- -piercing Rockies, its wonderland of crags and 
yawning cafions, weird, beautiful, wild and terrible! 
From our country, with its picture skies, its long 
rivers, its thundering waterfalls, its Great ‘Lakes, its 
vast sea coasts on east and west, mammoth caves, 
its noble trees, its soft green valleys, its flowers of 
every zone; its Indians with their savage past, their 
picturesqueness of dress and habit and their wealth 
of superstition! From our country, with its varied 
peoples from every land and its own free folk, de- 
scending from early settlers, with all the generations 
of the nation’s history woven into their souls! 

Is there another country so fraught with nature’s 
inspirations, ready to be immortalized by the pen of 
the composer and described in great tone pictures 
until the end of time? No! And because of this, 
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our American music must become the broadest, the 


freest, 


the most daring and at the same time, 


the 


most sincere, artistic and beautiful music of all the 
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world. Like our country itself, stre . majesty, 

nobility, fearless and simple honesty will ever point 

to our music’s democracy. America’s present day 
composers, with their poet minds, will take first places 
in the world’s history of music. 

Sustaining her Americanism and patriotism Mrs. Daniel 
has for the past two or three years devoted her programs 
to all-American music as a tribute to the art of this 
country. In a recital which Mrs. Daniel gave in St. James’ 
Hall, West Falls Church, Va., the program was not only 
of works by American composers, but their right to this 
designation was authenticated by program notes com- 
piled by Mrs. Daniel through personal correspondence 
with. the composers themselves and after exhaustive re- 
search establishing dates and places of birth. Mrs. 
Daniel’s studio in Washington is a most interesting 
place, as the walls are covered with many pictures of 
American composers, gifts to Mrs. Daniel in apprecia- 
tion of her insight into the needs of self respecting artists 
and the call for a “square deal” all around. 


Shea’s “Acting in Opera” a Great Help 


Successful concert singers who promise themselves 
a taste, some day, of the joys of singing in opera, owe 
it to their established reputations to be “ready” when 
the managerial call comes—ready both in the dramatic 
details of the parts they expect to sing and in the prin- 
ciples and yack coat of lyric stage deportment. ae 
E. Shea, author of “Acting in Opera” (Schirmer’s), 
increasingly busy giving instruction in operatic onan 
to such artists as the above, as well as to those stu- 
dents of singing who aim at an operatic career or wish to 
acquire an authoritative and graceful bearing for the con- 
cert stage. 


Bracale in Town 


Adolfo Bracale, director of the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany, accompanied by Mme. Bracale and Ernest Caronna, 
a member of his company, arrived in New York last week. 
Mr. Bracale remained here a short time only to complete 
the company which he is to take to Cuba, and has already 
sailed for Havana. 
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GIRL SENSATION OF 
PENSION CONCERT 


Miss Brard, 16, Mature 
and Skillful Pianist , 


Brard’s performance of 

Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 
in. G minor at yesterday's pension fund 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra created a very unusual senga- 
tion. Mr Monteux and the orchestra 
jomed enthusiastically in the violent 
and prolonged applause. She was re- 
called no jess than Bix, times at the end. 
There were cries of ‘‘Bravo” from the 
audience and she was given a bouquet 
from the orchestra. No debut in recen 
veats has scored such great and wel 
deserved success with a ymphony con- ; 
cért audience. What fs more signifi- 
cant, no soloist within recént memory 
has ever been so applauded by fhe 
members of the orchestra itself. 

There. were murmurs of surprise in 
the atidience when ehe first came on 
the stage. She is actually 16 but looks 
considerably younger. The solo pas- 
Sage at the beginning of the first move- 
ment, however, showed at once that she 

a hot the “infant prodigy"’ her child- 

appearance betokened, but a player 
of mature strength. poise and_ skill, 
fairly cotmqara Me. ait with men like Hof- 
mann and chmaninoff 

Her playing has a breadth, force and 
{ dignity very rare in the eereoeemanee § at 
| feminine pianists. Her massive ch 
and: brilliant’ passage work are ike 
those of the best male performers, zat 
er. than the work of a,talented gi 

If th aire? three or four men. whine 
who orpass her in is 
where controlle strengt is requi 
there is no one who -~ d improve on 
her. performance of the eae tto 

Scherzando” of this concefto. has 
been h eard here nnn Ml times, but ne ‘one 
has ever ‘come anywhere nedr equalling 


crisp * phrasing: the fi 
yer" “‘elteate: touc , ¥ the beautiful 





Magdeleine 
Saint-Saens’ 
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BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
NOVEMBER 17, 1919 


WHAT fH. T. PARKER, 
THE BOSTON TRAN- 
SCRIPT CRITIC, SAID 





Upen ihe stage, to Diay the plano_part in 


Baint-Saéns's concerto In G minor, came 
gravely a young girl who hardly locked | 
het.-aixteen yedre, whose curling brown | 


hhtlr was not “up.”’ whose white ekirt was | 


hét."down,”” who could still wear a broad | 
white ‘bertha” becomingly about her | 
/whoulders, Off the. slage, at the end of | 


tHe -concerlo, she went as gravely-—a 
bund'e of carnations and chryganthemums 
mm her hands from a-grateful orchestra—to 
We kissed paternally arid with Mme, Mon- 
teux locking down from her usual place | 
in We balogny, by the conductor himselt 
Forward and back, time and again one 
went ftom. the ‘artists’ room” to the edge | 
of the platform while stage and audito- , 
rium rang with the heartlest and the ein- 
corest applause. Between this com'ng and 
this going she had played her pari in the 








concerto, how and then with perceplivie | 
bod ly a since short arms must speed 

yp and Wi a long keyboaid, but to the | 
Sar with oulcome that suggested young! 
years and gentle sex gniy when the musile 

Pade her match chord againat chord with 

the orchestra 

The concerto, writea in a day when the 
‘CM poser was high itn numiration for | 
Liszt. spares net in elahevation and ine | 
tricacs of ornament, lin decorative virt 109 | 
ity The p'ai.iat ach.eved both with equal 

Zecurity and feliity—with the essential 

Buggestion of fantiful, playful brilllance 


Tho mualc ie written in elegant contours 
and progress, it abounds in. delicate and 
graphite modulations, in expert shadings of 
rhythm and accent. At every turn the taste, 
Ahe fineese of the young girl conveyed them, 
Phioush measure after measure the con- 
erto glitera and gleams, smiles suavely, 
naps trightly-an impeccably poliehed, a 
Coptentedly soulless music. In the plan- 





ane. Gast ot. at H ane een ae Sa = 
n 
a i 4 it ot Corto a a winner oe n 
r 
~y gy of "eo Pee, been admirably 
ained. Bu henomenal ability 
could make it po saible for a mere child 





ar oy ea a ith the youthful 
8 ie you u 
Ho Franch a h Heifetz 26” an ex- 





Completes phenomenally successful 


Tour in France, March-April, 1920. 


American Tour (50 engagements) Feb. 20, 1920. 


rist('s criep touch, in. the light shaping of 
her, phrases, In the limpel body and the 
yafving t'n(s of her tone, In. her disiribu- 
‘tion ef orranient and contrast, went ciea 
response, transparent, understanding. Once 
and again, in the Andante, BSaint-Saéns 
sings in graceful melancholy; again in the 
Allegretto he is dryly fanciful, The gir! 
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a oung pinyer wh Per- 
ead eee bree, Ue 
by ‘everyone who was 
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“Pathetle” aympn 
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re Season 1920-21 Now Booking 
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at the keyboard caught his very mood end 
‘voice. So much for Magdeleine Brard, 
not prodigy, but beyond peradven ure vir- 
tuosa pianist; artist of the concert-hall 
by urmistakeable§ instinct, Interpretive 
music'an as woll—so far as her music yieid- 
ed oj portunity. H. T. Panser 
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Arbitration should be resorted to between cri‘ics 
and those they criticize, with the audiences as the 
arbitrators, 


EE 


Edouard Brahy, for many years conductor of a 
series of popular orchestral concerts im Brussels, 
died recently, 


a rd 


Christmas comes but once a year and when it 
comes it brings good cheer—for the writers of 
Christmas carols. i 

inndauinatak 

“Paderewski Will. Return to Piano,” says a 
World headline of December 13. But will the 
piano return to Paderewski? 


“ 
-—o— 








Ostend has reopened its famous Kursaal and re- 
sumed the no less celebrated concerts there. As 
before the war, Léon Jehin is the conductor. 
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Among the novelties which Pierre Monteux will 
present with the Boston Symphony Orchestra this 
season is a tryptich, by Albert Roussel, “Evoca- 


tions.” 
—-—@. 





Paris has been hearing and enjoying the sp!endid 
work of a national chorus from the Ukraine. The 
conductor was Koschitz, whose work was highly 
praised by the critic. 


© 





Ernest Ansermet, who was here as conductor of 
Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet orchestra during its first 
season in this country, is now conducting the Or- 
chestra of Roman-Switzerland. 


a 


Artists at the Royal Operas in Germany and Aus- 
tria have a new way of breaking their contracts. 
They claim that they made their engagement with 
the old royalistic regime, and as it no longer is in 
power the contracts are null and void, Claire 
Dux, the chief soprano at the present Berlin State 
Opera, obtained her freedom in that manner. Some- 
thing seems to suggest that she is keeping a sharp 
eye on America. 

comme einen 

“Music Week” is to hold sway in New York 
from February 1 to 7. Music in the stores and 
factories, theaters, clubs, schools, and churches, 
and special concerts by orchestras and soloists, are 
to be the order of the day. The movement was 
started by the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music and its purpose is to encourage in 
the metropolis a desire for more music and better 
music, and to bring the spirit of the great city to 
proper expression in tone It is well at this time 
for all of us to support an ideal endeavor of the 
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kind planned and to divert our thoughts for a few 
aays from the sordid problems and vexing discon- 
tent that are with us the rest of the time and likely 
to remain with us a while longer. Music is the 
best means of keeping the mind from moping and 
the spirit from sinking. 

nitotniatnimem niin 

One can feel pretty sure that Arturo Toscanini 
was not elected to the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
at the recent election—otherwise his always clever 
and industrious press agent would have been herald- 
ing the news forth to the world long ago. He was 
a candidate in Milan, 

a ns 

Millionaire Frick left millions io colleges but not 
a penny specifically for musical education. At least 
he might have endowed all the American orches‘ras 
which have no permanent guarantee funds. Music, 
the greatest solacer of humanity, nearly always is 
treated as its stepchild. 

crimped mieiagion 

The Bracale Opera Company, at the conclusion 
of its season in Cuba, which begins just after 
Christmas, will go to South America, and during an 
ex‘ended tour there will have the honor of opening 
the new National Theater at Lima, Feru, a magni- 
ficent house which is just being completed. 

The musicians’ strike is finally settled in Milan, 
and the Teatro dal Verme began its fall season on 
November 22. The repertory includes “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” “Fedora,” “Wally,” 
“L’Amore dei tre Re” and “Lohengrin.” Luisa Vil- 
lani, at one time soprano of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany and of the Metropolitan, is the leading soprano 
of the season. 





——¢ 
Maurice Maeterlinck is due to arrive in New 
York on December 20 and will be present at the 
world’s premiere of his opera, “The Bluebird,” 
music bv Albert Wolff, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Saturday afternoon, December 27. The com- 
mittee who is to welcome him with Mrs. Wiliiam K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., as chairman, has arranged to have 
him greeted symbolically by a huge airplane repre- 
sen‘ing the Bluebird, which will fly down the bay to 
greet him under the guidance of Colonel Bishop, 
the Canadian ace of aces. 
oe 
The New Orleans Item in its special music page 
by Theodore Roehl, recently devoted over a column 
to an appreciation of Harry Brunswick Loeb, its 
music critic for many years, and the New Or- 
leans representative of the Musica Courier, who 
has been one of the most potent factors in the 
advancement of music in that city. Mr. Loeb was 
ihe moving spirit in the revival of opera in New 
Orleans, which began a few weeks ago only to 
come to so untimely an end on account of the de- 
struction of the old French Opera House by fire. 
Aside from his activities as a critic and impresario, 
Mr. Loeb is a poet of rank, and a composer of no 


mean ability. 
Se Tee 


It was not a pretty spectacle when Fritz.Kreisler 
gave his recital at Ithaca, N. Y., recently and a 
uumber of “American Legionites turned out the 
lights in the hall and a rioting mob outside shouted 


“Hun, Hun,” while the violinist continued to play 


in the dark. Kreisler stated in an interview in 
the Boston Post last week that his enemies in this 
country are not actuated by political or patriotic 
motives but attack him merely from a desire to 
hurt his business. He speaks of the many cities 
where he is being received with enthusiasm, and 
mentions gratefully the sportsmanship of Ameri- 
cans in listening to him and in helping to succor 
Austria from its present deplorable plight. How- 
ever, adds Kreisler, he has no intention of becom- 
ing an American citizen. 
PLES ee 

Notwithstanding the cordial feelings between 
France and England, the former country does not 
seem to esteem some of the works of Sir Edward 
Elgar any more than we do in this country. Landon 
Ronald, of London, went to Paris recently to con- 
duct a symphony concert, at which he ~ et for 
the principal number the symphony in A minor by 
Sir Edward. Here is part of what the well known 
French composer and critic, Florent Schmitt, had 
to say about it in the Paris Courrier Musicale: “As 
for the Elgar symphony, the last one, according to 
the program (and let us hope that it really will be 
the last), from the very beginning of the introduc- 
tion all hope was lost. During forty minutes we 
had leisure to rehear Mendelssohn, Brahms. and 
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Tschaikowsky, themselves men of limited vocabu- 
lary, but. who, nevertheless, expressed in their own 
language the little that they had to say. It is re- 
grettable that Mr. Ronald in his praiseworthy inten- 
tion of making known to us the art of his contem- 
poraries was so unfortunately inspired in his choice. 
Though England is proud in the possession of mu- 
sicians like Eugene Goossens, Gerald Berners, 
Frederic Delius, Cyril Scott and Vaughan Williams, 
to name the most remarkable, Ronald chose without 
doubt the most official, the most administrative and 
most richly decorated member of the family, but, at 
the same time, the inost colorless and the most anti- 
quated.” ? 
siemeiesttiliibiriaaan 


The Department of Relief in the Presser Foun- 
dation (Philadelphia) was organized in 1916 for 
the purpose of administering emergency aid to 
worthy teachers of music in distress. Those need- 
ing assistance are required to fill out an application 
blank. This is forwarded to the board of direc- 
tors at Philadelphia, where the amount of the 
grant is determined after the case has had sufficient 
investigation to make its worthiness apparent. 
Every effort is made to do away with red tape 
and bring relief as quickly as feasible. All corre- 
spondence is regarded as confidential in every way. 
The activities of the board of directors is supple- 
mented by that of the board of non-resident direc- 
tors, who interest themselves in the work in their 
respective localities, informing the Foundation of 
cases of real need that may come to their attention 
and when practicable investigating the worthiness 
of nearby cases referred to them by the Founda- 
tion. Blank application forms to be filled out by 
those requiring relief will be forwarded upon re- 
quest. Address Presser Foundation Department 
of Relief, Middle City Post Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Full information regarding ether departments 
of the Presser Foundation now in operation, in- 
cluding the Presser Home for Retired Music 
Teachers, the Department of Scholarships, etc., 
will be forwarded to any interested person on 
application, 

——— 


AMERICAN OPERA 


The practical move of the American Grand 
Opera Association to support opera by American 
composers, as announced in the news columns of 
this issue, is the most important step toward the 
accomplishment of a definite musical end that has 
ever been taken in this country. The association, 
wih adeauate financial backing behind it, will take 
on tour through the principal cities of the country 
two works whose value has already bcen proven 
through their inclusion in the repertory of the 
Metropolitan Opera House—‘‘The Legend,” by 
Joseph Carl Breil, and “Shanewis,” by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the latter opera the only Ameri- 
can work that has been kept in the Metropolitan list 
for more than one season. The operas will be ade- 
quately presented with selected casts, and a large 
orchestra, under the direction of the composers, and 
supplied with effective scenic settings. [very per- 
son connected with the preparation and presentation 
of the operas will be an American, and:the associa- 
tion is fortunate to have as directors of the enter- 
prise two such experienced men as Richard Hern- 
don and his associate, Frank Taylor Kintzing, who 
made such a brilliant success of the French Orches- 
tra tour here during the season of 1918-10. 

Considering all these circumstances, it 1s no won- 
der that the association has found a general interest 
in the project all along the line and has been able 
to enlist the co-operation of municipal authorities, 
chambers of commerce, Rotary Clubs, chapters of 
the American Legion, and various musical societies. 
The extent of this interest may be gauged by the 
fact that although the company is not to start out 
until the spring its appearance in at least forty 
cities is already guaranteed and the directors expect 
that the tour will cover at least half as many more 
before bookings are completed. 

Best of all, it is not intended to let the work of 
this association, which includes in its membership 
many of the most prominent names in the musical 
and financial world, end with this one tour; it is 
planned, on the contrary,to keep on in future seasons, 
producing new and worthy works of American com- 
posers. This is the first soundly planned, ee 
tentlymanaged and adequately backed movement that 
has ever been made to prove to the country at large 
that American composers are producing operatic 
works well worthy of being heard. It deserves— 
and doubtless will receive—hearty support from 
everyone who is interested in the future of Ameri- 
can music. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


All told, those orchestral concerts which place 
their soloists last on the program have hit upon 
the best method, for that is the surest way to coax 
the audience willingly through the symphony. 

nme 


No matter what composers say or write about 
their own works, the hearers are influenced only 
by listening to them. Beethoven gave few clues to 
his creative purposes and Berlioz poured out pub- 
licly all his compositional intentions, nevertheless in 
cach case it was only the music as such which de- 
termined its ultimate standing in the public esti- 
aation. 

ere 

Sir Ernest Rutherford says he can turn lead into 
gold. That’s nothing. See some of the stuff that 
has been turned into gold by composers of popular 
anusic, 

eRe 

What shall be done with the jokester of the 
Morning Telegraph, who perpetrates this: “A 
pianist in Chicago says that music will eventually 
take the place of whisky. Just by eliminating 
‘whis’ from the whisky board, I suppose.” 

Rene 


John McClellan, the noted Salt Lake City Taber- 
nacle organist, is in town. He tells us he has de- 
cided to try organizing of another kind and is go- 
ing to give up music in order to become a mil- 
lionaire. In other words, he is the head of a new- 
ly formed copper and iron company which promises 
to be highly successful. Vox humana, John, which 
1s Latin for “good luck.” 

eRe 

We are in receipt of the attached courteous com- 
munication from the manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra : 

My dear Mr. Liebling :— I have noticed in your issue of 
November 27 the editorial entitled, “Shall Artists Give 
Money to Orchestras?” The last paragraph is an invita- 
tion to the Philadelphia Orchestra to answer the state- 
ments made in the editorial. 

As manager, I am perfectly willing to answer the edi- 
torial providing I know whom I am answering. Am I to 
understand that it is the Musica, Courter which considers 
that the Philadelphia Orchestra has been unethical in this 
matter, or is it the unnamed artist whom the Musicar 
Courter quotes? If the latter, then, of course, I cannot 
answer unless the artist makes a statement over his own 
name. It would be unfair to name one party to a contro- 
versy and not the other. 

If the Musica, Courrier assumes the responsibility for 
the statements in the editorial, I shall be glad to forward 
an answer. If the artist quoted prefers to remain anony- 
mous, then I must ask you to publish this letter as my 
answer. Vtry truly yours, 

ARTHUR JUDSON. 

It was not one artist who made the criticisms in 
question, but several did so. For obvious reasons 
they do not care to reveal their identity publicly. 
We trust, nevertheless, that Mr. Judson may see 
his way clear to expressing his opinions on the in- 
teresting matter in debate, as they are sure to have 
weight and value. The Musica Courirr, in its 
editorial was acting merely as a purveyor of the 
views of some prominent musicians, who wished to 
emphasize a point which they considered of ethica! 
importance, but did not desire to appear in the ligit 
of controversialists with selfish interests at stake. 
We suggest that Mr. Judson might reply in the same 
spirit and discuss the larger and not the personal 
issues at stake. It will be remembered that the 
editorial in question reported the reasons why cer- 
tain artists were embarrassed and discontented at 
having been asked to contribute money to the per- 
manent fund for which the Philadelphia Orchestra 
“drove” so successfully last month. 

erme*e 

It is not the Kreisler violin sonata (as errone- 
ously stated in these columns last week) which 
Eddy Brown and John Powell will play at Aeolian 
Hall, December 18, but the “Kreutzer” sonata. 
Kreisler has written no violin sonata, and is not 
likely to, so long as he can keep on composing such 
charming and profitable operettas as “Apple Blos- 
soms.”” 

nee 

“Don’t be angry if the milkman forgets to stop 
at your house,” says the New York World, “for 
he probably is wens —e act of his play.” 


Music is becoming a serious business even in the 
smaller American cities. For instance, there is 


Indianapolis, where Pasquale Tallarico and Gay- 
lord Yost are giving recitals of sonatas for violin 
and piano. To gain some idea of the scope of their 


series, it need be stated only that they have already 
played the ten Beethoven sonatas in three evenings ; 
in January they are to do the three Schubert so- 
natas: February, three Brahms; March, three 
Grieg; April, Debussy, Cesar Franck and d’Indy 
sonatas; and in May, an American program, con- 
sisting of works by John Alden Carpenter, Cecil 
Burleigh and Henry Holden Huss. 
neme*e 


The John Lane Co. publishes Ernest Newman’s 
newest book of essays, “A Musical Motley.” We 
have not read it as yet, hut do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it warmly. Everything Ernest writes is bril- 
liant, intensive, informing. By the way, his weekly 
London ietters to the Boston Transcript are among 
the most welcome musical writings that come to this 
well supplied desk. 

neRme*e 


Does that association which bears the awkward 
title (translated from the German) of Society of 
the Friends of Music imply tacitly that those who 
do not belong te it are unfriendly to music? The 
aims of the S. F. of M. no doubt are worthy, but it 
has been clumsily named. The only enemies of 
music are critics and a few teachers. 

neRme 


st a Cleveiand, Ohio, concert given December 1 
under the auspices of the Talking Machine Dealers’ 
Association of Northern Ohio, the program wound 
up as follows: 

TOMO? 2000) 662. EGR ce cneeered Cee Billy Murray 
“Can You Tame Wild Wimmen.” 
“The Worst Is Yet to Come.” 
Steinway Piano Used. 
nem ese 


H. L. Hubbard, who writes trenchant and sug- 
gestive music criticism for the Chicago Tribune and 
writes it in lucid and yet fastidious English, paid a 
deserved tribute in the December 3 issue to Mary 
Garden’s impersonation of Jean, the juggler, so well 
remembered here : 

When Mary Garden's Thais, her Cleopatra, her Carmen, 
her Louise, her Tosca, her Monna Vanna, and even her 
Melisande, shall have faded into more or less shadowy 
memories, her Juggler of Notre Dame will still stand 
clear, radiant, beautiful in the mind of every lover of the 
pure and high in art, who has been fortunate enough to 
have seen and heard it. Nothing that our gifted country 
woman has achieved in her notable career touches such 
perfection of impersonation, of appeal, of absolute truth 
and beauty, as does her Jean. No part she assumes lies 
farther removed from what the general public regards as 
the real Mary Garden, and therefore the more masterly is 
the art that can accomplish such a faultless presentment 
of a character so distant from the one supposedly mam 
fest in every day life. 

The Juggler of Notre Dame as portrayed by her is one 
of the most perfect, most exquisite, most compelling 
achievements the operatic or dramatic stage of the pres- 
ent day can boast. Few are the portrayals that can be 
classed with it. Nothing on the operatic stage. And on 
the dramatic only the Peter Pan of Maude Adams and the 
Carrots of Ethel Barrymore spring to mind as possessed 
of the same childlikeness, the same pensive joyousness, 
the same heart searching beauty. 

| a ed 


John McCormack’s manager used to advertise 
how many times the Irish tenor sang in New York 
in a single season, Mme. Namara’s announced that 
she was engaged in a single contract for appear- 
ances two seasons in succession with the Philhar- 
monic, and Caruso always raises a newspaper 
splurge whenever he sings more than three times 
a week. Along comes Reinald Werrenrath, how- 
ever, and breaks all records, for the Hartford 
(Conn.) Musical Club passed a resolution after his 
recent recital there, which reads: “Let us engage 
him every year until he is too old to sing.” 

nee 


Italian tenor 

Australian coloratura 

Russian violinist 

Swiss pianist 

Austrian conductor 

Russian baritone 

Spanish cellist 

Belgian flutist 

German composer 

Swedish contralto 

American ticket buyer. 
nee*e 


In view of present conditions we suggest that 
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. 
diamonds and pearls, a few eggs and several lumps 
of coal. 
Rene 
“How do you pronounce Moiseiwitsch ?” inquires 
Mildred. We pronounce him splendid. 
eR 


Isn’t it an outrage that Schubert's “Military 
March” is permitted on American piano programs ? 
At least its title should be changed to “The Pro- 
cession of Peace,” or “The Parade of Pershing.” 

ern e 

And why not make “The Erl King” plain “Rocke- 

feller?” 
mre 

We admit that we are waiting for the definite 
news of Paderewski’s political withdrawal to say 
“we told you so.” gg og og 


There are 60,000 radicals in America, Attorney 
General Palmer informs our citizenry. That does 
not include Henry T. Finck, who has no respect for 
sonatas and symphonies just because they are such, 
and who believes that Grieg is as great as Chopin. 

nRre,e 

A new operetta, “Sisi,” by Mascagni, has just 
been performed in Milan. The composer says that 
his main object in writing musical comedy is to lead 
a crusade against Viennese light opera as repre- 
sented by Lehar, Fall, Oscar Strauss, Eysler, ete. 
Mascagni’s object may be “all sublime” but will he 
“achieve it in time,” if his creative impetus has no 
more worthy basis than the one he announces? 
The only recorded successful instance of a com- 
poser condemning a school of opera and then set- 
ting out to surpass it, is the case of Wagner. One 
doubts whether Mascagni is the Wagner of oper- 
etta. eee 

In the London Musical Times, Gerald Cumber- 
land complains that there is too much sex matter 
in modern opera, too much voluptuousness, too 
much sensuality. As well complain that there is 
too much water in the Atlantic Ocean. 

e 

Destinova’s substantial appearance at her reap- 
pearance in “Aida” made us think of a certain 
verse by Beardsley paraphrased into this: “I'd 
rather hear a Destinova than see one.” 

n,re”e 

At last accounts American symphonic music 
was continuing to do well without any injections 
of Indian and negro melodies. 

nRre,e 

Suetonius Saltash, of the Morning Telegraph, 
breaks a lance with Henry T. Finck about merits 
of Roberto Moranzoni, the very able and effective 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera who does his 
work so quietly that he has not yet come to be 
looked upon as one of the prima donnas of the 
baton. Billy Guard, press potentate of the Metro- 
politan, calls our attention to the Telegraph article 
and says he agrees with every word of it: 

For my old friend, Henry T. Finck, of the Evening 
Post, I have the highest esteem. A bit cranky and head 
strong in his notions at times, is Henry, but even when he 
utters views diametrically opposed to our own you can’t 
get mad with him, because you know he really is one of 
the best souls. You know how he belabors Brahms every 
chance he gets. But Brahms is dead and gone and it 
makes no difference to him or his admirers. Nor do his 
eulogies of Stransky make the leader of the Philharmonic 
any better than he is. 

However, I’m neither defending Brahms (for often he 
hores me) nor complaining of Brother Finck’s incontinent 
laudation of Stransky (who, I admit candidly, conducts 
Liszt con amore). 

But I do kick when Henry persists in telling his readers 
that Moranzoni is not so good a conductor as Toscanini 
or Polacco. For hoth these gentlemen I have the hichest 
esteem. Indeed, Toscanini is unique, and as for Giorgio 
Polacco, I am personally very fond of him. He is both a 
cultured gentleman and an admirable chef d’orchestre. 
But take my word for it, Mr. Roberto Moranzoni is an 
equally good musician, equally magisterial conductor, and 
yields in no respect to either of the others as a man of 
education and refinement. 

The only defect that I can see in Moranzoni—a defect 
that I should advise some other musicians to cultivate to 
their lasting advantage—is his modesty. Moranzoni never 
courts the critics. Personally he is unknown to almost all 
of them. And that is why I take my pen in hand, not to 
argue with Brother Finck (as Whistler used to say)—not 
to argue with him, but simply to tell him! 

nner 


It is related by Philip Hale that the tenor, Flo- 
rencio Constantino, thought all critics venal, and that 
belief was probably founded on his experience 
in Southern Europe and in South America, where, 
Philip Hale regrets to add, praise often can be 
bought. In the Boston Opera House, according to 
the same narrator, Constantino complained one 
night that the manager had not “influenced” the 
critic of a certain newspaper in his (Constantino’s ) 


when Marguerite opens the gift casket from the ex- favor. The manager answered by saying that the 
travagant Faust she display, instead of the ysual Boston critics were not in the habit of being 


Ay 








22 
bought. Constantino laughed widly, “Not bought? 
Not bought? Ha, ha! Nonsense. Look at that 


critic over there. He’s had two new overcoats 


this winter.” 
Ss .8@& 8 


Together with one of our associate editors, we 
heard one of the leading singers at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera express the opinion the other evening 
that every New York critic would write a favor- 
able notice for cold cash. The singer was con- 
tradicted emphatically. As a matter of fact, there 
is not a single New York critic who would. 

nere 


Time does stand still. Three years ago a piano 
prodigy, aged eight, played for us, The other day 
the same prodigy gave a recital, and his sponsors 


announced that he is eight. 
nne 


From Reinald Werrenrath we learn that he and 
Rube Goldberg, the cartoonist, attended a luncheon 
of the Dutch Treat Club at which a Major of 
the English Army delivered a talk on the great 
battles of the war. The formal talks at the club 
usually are not over ten minutes in duration as 
the members are very busy men and in demand 
at their offices. The Major spoke on and on, 
pointing out details, reeling off dry facts and 
figures, explaining all the technicalities of military 
operations, etc. When he had spoken about three- 
quarters of an hour and the listeners were aflame 
with restlessness, the Major looked at his watch 
and said; “Er—aw—I'm afraid I’ve taken a bit 
too much of your time. 1—er—aw—will conclude 
by showing you some of the mistakes the Ger- 
mans”—he was interrupted gently by the chairman 
who informed him about the ten minute custom. 
“I beg pahdon,” assured the Major, “I’m really 
very sorry. Before I end, however, I would like 
to know if any of my listeners might care to ask 
a question?” There was a painful silence for a 
few seconds, when Goldberg drawled out audibly: 
“What was the date of the San Francisco earth- 
quake ?” 

mre 


This valued letter is hereby acknowledged thank- 
fully: 
West Union, la., December 3, 1919. 
Dear Sir: raghe 

Inclosed find 3 months’ subscription to the Musica. 
Courrier. : ' ‘ 

I am very fond of the magazine, having read it, the one 


that belonged to a friend. ; } 
I am a little girl eleven years old, have studied piano 


and music since I was five and a half years old. I was 
elected pianist of Methodist Church Sunday School oi 
West Union by the S. S. Board and the Teachers this 


summer, baa ; 
I am in “Mathews’ Studio,” grade 6 and have just started 


in Johnson's “Thorough Bass and Harmony.” I am in 
the eighth grade at school. West Union has a population 


of 2000, ‘ ’ 
I am coming to New York to study music some day. 


This letter sounds personal. I am anxious to read the 
Musicat Courter. Yours truly, 
Janet Simpson. 


nRre 


Nahan Franko met the Prince of Wales and told 
him how that young man’s grandfather had made 
Nahan leave the orchestral pit at Covent Garden 
because he wore a black neckband instead of the 
customary white gala bow. The Prince enjoyed 
the anecdote as much as Nahan relished the tell- 


ing. 


mee” 
Nilly (at the musicale) “Would you like a sera- 
nade ?” 
Willy—"No, I'd rather have an orangeade.” 
nme 


Speaking of serenades, the other day we read 
a tearful poetical lament on the passing of that 
ancient form of nocturnal compliment to one’s lady 
love. The question has two sides. Our own ver- 
sion is this: 

The sentimental days are gone at last 
No more the wakeful lover plays the flute 
Romantic serenades, they too, are past 
All silent, soft guitar and lilting lute. 


Without the strains of sweet romantic song 

How lonesomely the stars their virgil keep 

So drear the night, so quiet, and so long 

But, goodness, how one’s able now to sleep. 
mre 


Just as we hustle to press comes the news that 
Paderewski has resigned definitely as Premier of 


Poland. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


A VOCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE 


Out in Richmond, Ind., where R. C. Sloane, 
president of the Indiana State Music Teachers’ 
Association, is director of music, they have a 
“Vocational Music Course” at the high school, so 
that any student wishing to specialize in music, 
with the view of fitting himself for a professional 
career, can do so at the public school, just as if he 
wished to become an engineer or to prepare for a 
commercial life. Mr. Sloane showed us_ the 
schedule which has been used in the school for the 
last two years. The course covers four years and 
the subjects are music (presumably the special 
branch which the student. wishes to pursue), five 
hours per week, for all four years; chorus practice, 
one hour per week, four years ; music history, three 
hours, first year only; music theory, three hours, 
second year only; harmony, three hours, third and 
fourth years; English, five hours, first three years ; 
mathematics, five hours, first year; foreign lan- 
guages, five hours, second and third years; Ameri- 
can history, five hours, last half third year and first 
half fourth; civics, five hours, last half fourth year ; 
science and house art, five hours, fourth year; art 
appreciation, two hours, first year; gymnasium, one 
hour, first year; electives, five hours, second and 
fourth years and half of third year. There are 
various electives provided, so. that, for instance, 
mathematics, foreign languages, and history may 
be made major instead of minor studies. All in all 
it impresses us as a very thoro course in prepa- 
ration for the practise of music, more thorough, 
perhaps, than a great many of the conservatories 
and music schools of the country provide. How 
many cities, large or small, offer the student who 


is desirous of becoming a professional musician * 


such an opportunity in its public schools? As in 
all musical training, a great deal, of course, will 
depend upon the teachers. In any case, Richmond’s 
example is an inspiring one, and not only that, but 
a most practical one. As we understand it, Rich- 
mond allows the music lessons to be taken from 
private teachers, the scholars being examined, how- 
ever, by the director of music, and due credit given 
on their high school ratings according to their 
work. All in all, signs seem to indicate that Di- 
rector Sloane is a very broad gauge man in the 
music educational line and he appears to be sup- 


ported by a wide awake, progressive board of edu-_ 


cation. 
comme enmnone 

NEW YORK TO HEAR BACH CHOIR 

The New York Oratorio Society has again in- 
vited the famous Bach Choir, of Bethlehem, Pa., 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor, to sing in New York 
during the Oratorio Society’s Festival of music, 
which takes place at the Seventy-First Regiment 
Armory the second week in April. The invitation 
has been accepted by the Bethlehem Choir. The 
Bethlehem Choir will sing choruses and chorales on 
a program which will also include the Brahms 
double concerto, played by Heifetz and Casals, and 
a Beethoven symphony, played by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 


a ae 
A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 

It is gratifying to learn that American orchestral 
compositions are being played for Swedish audi- 
ences, through the interest and enterprise of Georg 
Schneevoigt, conductor of the Stockholm Konsert- 
foreningen orchestra, and one of the best known 
men in Europe today in the orchestral field. The 
initial experiment was made with Carpenter’s “Per- 
ambulator Suite,” which was splendidly received, 
and Mr. Schneevoigt is including works by Loeffler, 
Henry F. Gilbert and Ernest Block on other pro- 
grams in his regular series at Stockholm. 

eT ne 
“SMILIN’ THROUGH” 

One teacher succeeds and another fails, though 
they both understand their art and are equally edu- 
cated. Nor is it rare to find the less educated and 
less experienced teacher fully occupied while the 
better trained and much more thorough instructor 
is in great difficulties to make ends meet. Why 
should the better teacher be neglected and the 
poorer teacher overwhelmed with work? The rea- 
son is principally because the average human being 
is guided more by feelings than by reasons. The 
primitive and savage woman learns to decorate her- 
self with feathers and shells long before she puts 
on any clothing, and the ordinary pupil prefers an 
inferior and enjoyable lesson to thorough and valu- 
able instruction imparted in a dry and tedious man- 
ner. Decoration before clothing is the method of 
the popular teacher very often. There is no reason 
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why good teaching should be wearisome, of course, 
but we advise some of our deep scholars to culti- 
vate the art of smiling. Shakespeare wrote 
“Twelfth Night” as well as “Macbeth.” 


awintaintalaisimtmens 
TALKS TO YOUNG COMPOSERS 


Arnold Bennett, in a little book called “Mental 
Efficiency,” has a chapter on Success. He divides 
it into four branches: “First, distinction in pure 
or applied sciences. This is the least gross of all 
forms of success as we regard it, for it frequently 
implies poverty, and it does not by any means al- 
ways imply fame. Second, distinction in the arts. 
Fame and adulation are usually implied in this, 
though they do not commonly bring riches with 
them. Third, direct influence and power over the 
material lives of other men; that is to say, distinc- 
tion in politics, national or local. Fourth, success 
in amassing money. This last is the commonest 
and easiest.” 

Of course, many of our readers will exclaim that 
success in amassing money is not very easy for a 
musician. Of course it is not. The trouble lies in 
the fact that the common reward for art is fame, 
rather than praise. The average musician cannot 
even get famous by his art. They why should he 
expect to make money by it. 

t is said that there are a thousand millionaires 
in New York City. It must be easier to amass 
money in business than it is to gain fame in art, 
for it is certain that there are no thousand famous 
musicians of all sorts in New York, or in the whole 
United States, for that matter. 

It is regrettable that financial success is more 
likely to reward the cheap and shallow composer 
who writes what the public likes, than the com- 
poser who follows after the great masters in music 
and who makes high art his goal. 

We often read that it is surprising an uncultured 
tune writer who cannot even read music should 
make a mint of money out of his popular song. 
We cannot see where the surprise comes in. The 
real surprise would be if a highly trained musician 
made a great popular success. Of course we know 
that good musicians now and then make huge suc- 
cesses, witness Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” Tosti’s 
“Good-bye,” De Koven’s “Oh Promise Me.” But 
as a rule the songs of the people are written by a 
man of the people and not by the cultured artist 
musician. 

It is a profound mistake to think that most of 
the uneducated composers are successful. There 
are hundreds of them every year who publish 
songs, and twosteps, and waltzes, and marches, 
which fall as flat on the market as the proverbial 
pancake. In fact, there are firms doing quite a 
flourishing business’ publishing the crude outpour- 
ings of the unfledged composer;at the composer’s 
expense. These publishers advertise extensively in 
country papers, and tell in glowing language of the 
great fortunes made out of a properly handled rag- 
time success and invite unsuspecting and ambitious 
composers, so called, to send in their works. As 
soon as these publishers get a bite they begin to ex- 
tract as much money as possible from the unwary 
song writer. First of all they demand a sum for 
engraving and printing the work, and then they 
keep on asking for more and more money to “make 
the songs popular.” Sad to say, there are un- 
scrupulous publishers of that description even in 
the midst of the moral little missionary settlement 
called New York. 

And what is the secret of success? We cannot 
say. No man knows. The man, woman or child 
who can tell which composition will succeed and 
which will fail may command any salary. All the 
publishers would be after him, her, or it, at any 
price. 

The young composer will do well to have his 
work performed in public before it is published. It 
is wonderful how a public performance will show 
the strength and weakness of a work. Few pub- 
lishers can tell a desirable work when they play it 
over themselves. Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” and 
Ivor Novello’s “Keep the Home Fires Burning” 
were both declined with thanks by publishers who 
thought they knew what the public wanted. 


nasties 


AN INTOLERABLE ABUSE 

At last the theatrical managers of New York 
are combining to end ticket speculation. The prac- 
tise had become an intolerable abuse and should 
have been suppressed long ago. It would have 
been, too, had many. of the managers not been silent 
partners in the unsavory traffic and divided the 
gains with the speculating banditti, 
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COATES ASSUMES ROLE 
OF GUEST CONDUCTOR OF 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC 
Cortot Plays with Orohestra and in Recital—Welsh 
Choir and Rodewald Society Concerts—British 
Music Society Inaugurates New Club Room 

Liverpoo], England, December 1, 1919.—Musical events 
here i last few weeks have been varied and in- 
teresting. e Philharmonic Society invited Albert Coates 
to preside over its second concert, and his treatment of 
Scriabine’s “Poéme d’extase” was a revelation to many 
who regard that composer as an unsolved problem. The 
singing of Frank Mullings also was much appreciated. He 
is a tenor robusto of admitted ability and is more at home 
in the theater than the concert room. 

The following meeting was conducted by Sir Henry 
Wood, and Wagner was featured largely on the program, 
the examples being the “Meistersinger” overture, the 
“Siegfried Idyll,” “Isclde’s Liebestod” and the “Ride.” Al- 
fred Cortot undertook the solo of Rachmaninoff's third 
concerto and provided at treat of the first order. I heard 
the composer play this concerto on the same platform some 
years ago and the comparison of styles was certainly in 
favor of the French virtuoso. 

Cortot subsequently gave a special recital in the same 
hall a few days later, his program being selected from 
Franck, Chopin, Schumann and Debussy. On this occasion 
he played with almost too much restraint, especially in 
his compatriot’s music, but, on the other hand, Debussy’s 
peculiar style is not suitable for a large auditorium. 

WE su CHorr AND RopEWALD Society CONCERTS. 

The Welsh Choir gave a good rendering of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” under Hopkins Evans; and, at the 
last Rodewald Concert Society, Douglas Miller, pianist; 

P. Sheridan, violinist, and Walter Hatton, cellist, 
coalesced in trios by Rhéné-Baton and Tschaikowsky. 
British Music Society INAUGURATES NEw CLuB Room. 


An important event has been the inauguration of the 
handsome club room provided by Rushworth & Dreaper 
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for the members of the British Music Society. The pres- 
ence of Lord De Walden, the poseidon, and Edward Beg- 
rend, the chairman of the local section, was augmented by 
a large assembly of the members. John Ireland, assisted 
by. Arthur Catterall, submitted a sonata by the former for 
piano and violin, and Ireland played several of his most 
characteristic pieces. W. J. B. 


Mackay Heads New Symphony Orchestra 


Clarence H. Mackay, president of the Postal Telegraph 
and Cable Company and a director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was elected president of the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, on December 7, at a meet- 
ing of directors held at the home of Mrs. Newbold Le Ro 
Edgar, who was chosen first vice-president. Walter J. 
Salmon, temporary president since the formation of the 
orchestra, was made one of the directors. The other of- 
ficers are as follows: Mrs, Charles S. Guggenheimer, sec- 
ond vice-president; Lawrence Gilman, secretary; Anne 
Shingieur, assistant secretary; Alvin W. Krech, treasurer, 
and Wilmer Foster, assistant treasurer. Adolph Lewisohn 
was elected chairman of the board of directors. The di- 
rectors are George F. Baker, Jr., J. Parke Channing, Mrs. 
Edgar, Mr. Gilman, Mrs. Guggenheimer, Charles Hay- 
den, Otto H. Kahn, Alvin W. Krech, Mr. Mackay, Mrs. 
Arthur Sachs, Mr. Salmon and Alvin Untermyer. 


Chicago to Hear Grainger’s “Warriors” 


Percy Grainger’s orchestral work, “The Warriors,” 
which has its initial hearing in 1917 at the Norfolk Festi- 
val, is to be given under Frederick Stock’s direction at the 
Chicago Symphony concerts, Friday, December 26, and 
Saturday, December 27. Percy Grainger will play the piano 
part in his work. Great interest is being shown in Chicago 
for the coming performances, and it is said that the house 
is already sold out. “The Warriors” was very enthusias- 
tically received at the Norfolk Festival, both by the critics 
and the large audience present at the concert. 

Percy Grainger will also play Saint-Saéns’ piano con- 
certo, No. 2, in G minor, with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra at.these concerts. 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE FRENCH OPERA HOUSE OF NEW ORLEANS, RECENTLY RUINED BY FIRE. 
The above photo shows a view of the left side of the famous French Opera House in New Orleans following 


its practical destruction by fire. 


from being the home of opera was the center of social life and the real heart of the community. It was there 


The French Opera House was erected in 1859 at a cost of $118,000 and aside 


that 


the-late Adelina Patti made her debut and its walls have rung with the voices of virtually all the opera stars of 
“ America and Hurope since 1860. 


I. SEE THAT-— 


Paderewski has quit politics and will hereafter devote 
himself to music. 

Maeterlinck will be the guest of honor at the Metropolitan 
at the world’s premiere of his “Blue Bird.” 

The Music Teachers’ National Association meets in Phil- 
adelphia on December 29, 30 and 31. 

Providence considers Ida Davenport—a Hageman artist— 
a “find.” 

Kreisler played in the dark in Ithaca after the electric 
light wires were cut by objectors to his concert. 

The Fisk University Jubilee Singers are in New York 
making phonograph records. 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, has been concertizing extensively 
since her return from France. 

Charles Struve, of Christiania, has located in New York. 

More than 100 musical personages attended Clara Novello 
Davies’ December 7 reception, 

Fred Renard writes from Stockholm that there is much 
musical activity in that city. 

John Charles Thomas (of “Apple Blossom” fame) sang 
Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” at the Hippodrome last week 

Emma Roberts is booked for three performances of “The 

~ Messiah” on three consecutive days. 

Percy Grainger will play his “The Warriors” with the 
Chicsgo Orchestra, December 26 and 27. 

Blanche Da Costa appeared as soloist with the Buffalo 
Guido Chorus on December 17, 

“Monsieur Beaucaire,” with Marion Green in the title role, 
stands at the tip top of musical shows. 

Despite the disturbed conditions in Munich the 1919 fes 
tival was highly successful. 

Bessie Abott, former opera singer, left an estate of 
$137,801. 

Georg Schneevoigt is presenting many American works 
at his orchestral concerts in Stockholm. 

Elizabeth Rothwell makes her re-entry upon the concert 
platform at Aeolian Hall, December 27. 

Many able speakers were heard at the Oregon State Music 
Teachers’ Convention. 

Charles Carver gives a song recital in Aeolian Hall on 
December 22. 

Paris, with four sets of symphonic concerts in action, has 
been hearing many novelties this fall. 

Maria Antonia, nine-year-old pianist, proved to be a gen- 
uine wonder child at her New York recital 

Paul Althouse will sing at the Metropolitan five or six 
times during the season. 

Mrs, Caruso objects to her adopted sister 

Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhevinne are filling sixty engage- 
ments from Seattle to Los Angeles. 

Merwin Howe, pianist, is again active in the concert field 

Clarence Dickinson has been organist of the Brick Church, 
New York, for ten years. 

The Commodore Musicales opened brilliantly last Friday 
evening. 

Frank La Forge continues to win unstinted praise in con 
cert with Mme, Schumann-Heink, 

More than 5,000 people attended the opening of the St 
Louis orchestral season. 

There is straightforward genuineness about May Peter 
S01, 

Clarence Lucas says Russian music has been indebted to 
a large extent to the national style, great learning, 
and careful teaching of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Rudolph Ganz was given an ovation at his recent Oak- 
land, Cal., piano recital. 

Willem Mengelberg has endorsed Allard De Ridder as a 
conductor. 

The Bethlehem Bach Choir will again sing at the New 
York Oratorio Society’s festival in April. 

New York’s new Sixty-third Street Music 
opened last Sunday. 

Greta Masson opens her Western tour in Chicago on De- 
cember 30. 

Approximately 6,000 persons attended McCormack’s totst 
concert at the Hippodrome, 

William S. Brady has removed his studio to 137 West 
Eighty-sixth street, New York City. 

Carl Bush won the $100 prize given by the Philadelphia 
Matinee Musical Club for a cantata, 

Frances Nash begins her first tour of the Pacific Coast 
early in January. 

Mascagni’s new light opera, “Sisi,’ was enthusiastically 
received in Milan, December 13. 

William Cook has returned from England to conduct the 
American Syncopated Orchestra on its tour 

Chicago operagoers call their new conductor, Marinuzzi, 
a wizard of the baton. 

The Dallas Tronitz School of Music has changed its name 
to the Reuben Davies School of Piano Playing. 

The American Grand Opera Association will tour in the 
spring with “The Legend” and “Shanewis.” 

Nine-year-old Jerome Rappaport was the second youthful 
pianist to appear in Aeolian Hall in two days, 

The Alumni Association of the Staten Island Academy 
has arranged a concert course for New Brighton. 
Josef Lhevinne has been traveling constantly giving con- 

certs since his arrival in America. 

Sparkes Berry says the Los Angeles Orchestra is doing 
the best work this season that it has ever done. 

George Hamlin gives his only New York song recital in 
Aeolian Hall on January 18. : 

Clarence H. Mackay was elected president of the New 
Symphony Orchestra of New York. 

A Tirindelli evening was given at the studio of Charlotte 
Lund on December 1. 

Frieda Hempel secured a permit from the Fuel Adminis- 
tration to enable her to give a concert im Chicago last 
Sunday afternoon. G. 


Hall 


was 








BOSTON 


(Continued from page 10.) 

ten sonatas for ‘piano and violin. To avoid any suggestion 
of class room atmosphere, these sonatas were not arranged 
in chronological order, but were classed in groups calcu- 
lated to make interesting and enjoyable programs. For 
their first concert their choice included the sonata in D 
major, op. 12, a relatively dull work; a sonata in G major, 
op. 96, clear and tuneful, and the sonata in C minor, op. 30, 
replete with musical ideas and noble expression. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the familiar abilities of 
Messrs. Bauer and Thibaud as technicians, as musicians, 
as great artists. They are as admirable in ensemble as in 
solo performance. The concert was one of the most thor- 
oughly enjoyable heard in several seasons, and the very 
large audience seemed to forget, in the spontaneity of their 
response, that they were Bostonians with a reputation for 
apathy 

JerKSHIRE STRING QuaARTer Hearp. 

lhe Berkshire String Quartet, including as violist, Emii 
Férir, formerly the popular solo-violist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was heard anew last Tuesday eve- 
ning in Jordan Hall. Mrs. Coolidge’s excellent chamber 
music organization played a new and recent quartet by 
Saint-Saéns, the slow movement of Chausson’s quartet, 
and the third and least familiar, although beautiful, quar 
tet of Schumann. The four players were especially effect- 
ive in their interpretation of the Schumann work, combin- 
ing skillful playing with a high degree of emotional under- 
standing of the warm beauties of this quartet. A fair 
audience was very appreciative. 

Louise Forp Appears As A CONCERT SINGER, 

Louise Ford, the daughter and pupil of Mrs. Hail 
McAllister, the well known vocal instructor and coach, 
who has been heard with pleasure by her friends in pri- 
vate musicales, made her public debut last Monday evening 
at Jordan Hall. Her program, consisting wholly of un- 
hackneyed and interesting pieces, began with airs from 
Handel, continued with eight modern French songs 
among them pieces by Chausson, Ravel, De Bréville, and 
Georges—and concluded with numbers by Cyril Scott 
Kramer, Arensky, Treharne, and Francis Moore, her ac- 
companist. 

Mrs. Ford has a light soprano voice and attractive stage 
presence. She gave particular pleasure to a friendly audi- 
ence by her rendition of the modern French group. 

Heinricn Gernarp Havinc Busy Season. 

Heinrich Gebhard, the well known pianist and coach, 
gave a recital at the Boston Art Club on November 21, 
and another at Philip Brooks’ House, Harvard University 
November 24. A few of the outstanding appearances in 
Mr. Gebhard’s schedule are the following: December 12, 
Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada; January 6, President 
Club, Boston; January 10, Orpheus Musical Society, Bos- 
ton; January 13, annual recital, Boston; February 3, Cleve 
land Symphony Orchestra, Cleveland; February 6, Haver- 
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hill recital; March 2, Lowell Institute, Boston; March 3, 
Community Club, Roslindale; March 6, Lowell Institute, 
Boston; April 5, Concord, Mass., and May 12, Music 
Lovers’ Club, Boston. 

TArasova Wins Brituiant TriumpH 1n Boston Desut. 

Boston, Mass., December 13, 1919.—Nina Tarasova’s first 
concert in Boston, at Symphony Hall last Saturday night, 
was a distinct triumph. She dominated the occasion from 
the moment of her initial appearance, when she fairly 
ran on to the stage attractively attired in a gay and festive 
costume (high boots and all), up to her last encore fo1 
the seemingly insatiable audience to which she fondly 
waved her bright and saucy red cap in affectionate fare- 
well—with a spoken promise to the effect that next time 
she would try to sing all night. That part of her audience 
which was not of Slavic origin sat up, blinked, and rubbed 
its eyes; and it was not long before many staid Bostonians 
had been infected with the stimulating Russian atmosphere 
engendered by her spirited performance, and was taking 
active part in the enthusiastic demonstration which fol- 
lowed Miss Tarasova’s singing. Notwithstanding the fact 
that many in the hall did not understand Russian, it was 
clear that Miss Tarasova’s glowing and thoroughly sym- 
pathetic interpretations proved the universality of appeal 
supposedly inherent in folk music. 

It is beside the point to analyze the elements of this 
singer's great art. Suffice it to say that the range of her 
voice is that of a mezzo soprano, with tones warm, fuli, 
and expressive. She achieves her effects by stressing th 
message of the poem rather than the melody to which it 
is set—for that reason, presumably, does she suggest to 
many listeners her French prototype, Yvette Guilbert. Ot 
possible defects impairing her work, mention might be 
made of her unsparing use of voice, including occasional 
forcing; and the tendency to over-emphasize with super- 
fluous gestures. But these shortcomings are readily for- 
gotten next to the keen intelligence, the emotional sincer- 
ity, the dramatizing power with which she vivifies her 
singing. She was recalled again and again, and lengthened 
her program as much as her voice would permit. 

Miss Tarasova was assisted by Max Gegna, cellist 
Lazar S. Weiner, pianist, played sympathetic accompani- 
ments. 

LAMBERT Murpny Gives ANNUAL RECITAL. 

Lambert Murphy, the pleasurable tenor, returned to Bos- 
ton for his annual recital last Friday afternoon at Jordan 
Hall. Mr. Murphy began his program with two pleasing 
songs by Francis Hopkinson, the first American com- 
poser—“My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free” and 
“My Generous Heart Disdains.” These were followed by 
an Italian aria from Braga’s “Reginello.” Then came : 
group of French pieces by Fauré, Szulc, Cui, Paulin, and 
an aria from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue.” There fol- 
lowed an American group from Daniels, Branscombe, Mil- 
ligan, Beech, and Hammond. Mr. Murphy concluded witi 
three old Irish folksongs and a piece by Geoffrey O'Hara. 
For extra numbers the tenor added the aubade fron: 
Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” Cadman’s “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” 
and Ward-Stephens’ “In Flanders Fields.” 
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The admirable qualities of Mr. Murphy’s singing are 
well known in this city. Although he is at his best in 
pieces of an essentially lyrical nature, he proved, in his 
interpretation of the French group, that he can success- 
fully portray the atmospheric quality of modern music. 
Mr. Murphy uses his fine voice with skill, and his diction 
is delightfully clear at all times. A good sized audience 
recalled Mr. Murphy with enthusiasm. 


Percy GRAINGER PLEAses 1N RECITAL 


Percy Grainger, pianist and personality, revisited Boston 
last Thursday afternoon for a well attended concert in 
Jordan Hall, As usual, Mr. Grainger presented a program 
of unusual interest. It included Busoni’s transcription of 
Bach’s chaconne for violin; an exacting sonata, op. sixty- 
six, by Cyril Scott; familiar and fanciful selections from 
Debussy; a prelude by A. L. Steinert, Jr., of this city 
which indicates a profound knowledge of fundamentals 
and gives promise of interesting compositions to come; a 
wedding march arranged from Armenian folk music by 
Brockway; a negro dance, “Patting Juba,” by. Dett; and 
three of the pianist’s own pieces, two of which—a lullaby 
and “Country Gardens”—were new to Mr. Grainger’s loca) 
admirers. 

Mr. Grainger’s high place in American concert halls is 
traceable quite as much to his pianistic ability as to his 
exuberant personality. Naturally, his programs shun 
routine, and his performance is vitalized by an energy of 
spirit that is altogether too rare. Mr. Grainger’s obvious 
enthusiasm for his work is shared by his hearers—“a con- 
summation,” etc. 


JANACOPULOS AND Maurice DAmpots At Mrs. MCALLIs- 
rer’s MUSICAL. 


For the second of Mrs. McAllister’s morning concerts in 
the ballroom of the Copley-Plaza Hotel last Monday, Vera 
Janacopulos, the pleasurable soprano, and Maurice Dam- 
bois, the musicianly Belgian cellist, divided the program. 
Miss Janacopulos sang pieces of French, Spanish, and 
Russian origin and renewed the favorable impression 
which she made at her successful appearance with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra a few weeks ago. Mr, Dam- 
bois won a well-merited success by his performance of 
compositions by Popper, Rameau, Bach, and Schubert. 


Dat Buett Gives Recitat at Boston Art Cus. 


Dai Buell, the young pianist who has just returned from 
a successful western tour, was heard in an interesting re- 
cital, with interpretative remarks, last Thursday evening, at 
the Boston Art Club. Miss Buell gave a fresh demonstra- 
tion of her large and ranging command of touch, ton, 
technic and lively imagination in numbers from Bach. 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Grieg, MacDowell, and 
Debussy. A large audience was very appreciative. 


Aurore Lacroix DeLicuts IN RECITAL. 


Aurore Lacroix won a pronounced success at her piano 
recital last Saturday afternoon in Jordan Hall. There and 


(Continued on page 31.) 











W. L. Hubbard 


in the ‘‘Tribune’’ 


‘CARLO GALEFFI 
| 


CHICAGO ACCLAIMS THE GREAT 
BARITONE AFTER RIGOLETTO 


Edward C. Moore ' 


in the ‘‘Journal’’ 


Galeffi, as the tragic jester of the piece, formed’a 
forceful and effective contrast to the performance of 
the others, There is little beauty in his music; there 
was none at all in his appearance. This is as it should 
be. The part demands an actor as well as singer, and 
he is both. f 

He acted with both voice and body. The quality of 
his singing ran from the roughness of rage through 
the sardonic interchange of wit with the courtiers to 
the gentle tenderness of his speech with his daughter. 
He registered and projected superstitious’ fear “when 
cursed by Monterone; his cry of despair at the tragic’ 
failure of his plot was thrilling in its intensity. é 


- 


Mr. Galefii made a Rigoletto of uncommon vocal 


| 

| excellence and splendid dramatic forcefulness. The 
baritone’s voice is peculiarly rich, sympathetic, and vel- 
vety, his use of it calls for warmest commendation, and 
everything he sang last night he colored with a dramatic 
feeling that rang absolutely true. It was a portrayal 


of artistic worth and unusual completeness. 


Karleton Hackett 
in the ‘‘Post’’ 


Mr. Galefi gave a powerful portrayal of Rigoletto. 


Maurice Rosenfeld 
in the ‘‘Daily News’’ 


The title role was assumed last evening by Carlo 
Galeffi for the first time this season. He gave indica- 
tions of his dramatic and vocal abilities in “The Masked 
Ball.” In “Rigoletto” this routined baritone showed 
himself as a very valuable member of the company. He 
sang with vocal eminence. His baritone took on the 
varying qualities and accents called for by the moods 
of the character, and he also acted with a sure com- 
mand of the histrionic possibilities. 


He played the part with such fine understanding of the 
dramatic values that he avoided all rantings, yet made 
us feel the bitterness of the tragedy. In his singing he 
depended rather on shddings of tone color to express 
his meaning than on the display of stentorian lung 


power, 


Herman Devries 
in the ‘‘ American’’ 


Henrietta Weber ‘6 
in the ‘‘Herald-Examiner”’ al 


Carlo Galeffi’s highly dramatic impersonation of Rigo- 
letto, combined with his fine singing, placed him at once 
among the most valuable artists in this year’s list. He 
established himself last night securely in popular favor, 
this being his first opportunity to show the range of 
his artistic powers. é 


Galefii was by no means inconsiderable in the role, 
vocally or as an actor. 


His scene with the courtiers was a masterpiece and 
the following duet with Gilda thrilled with pathos. 





His make-up was excellent. 
Photo by Francesco Reale 


CARLO GALEFFI AS FIGARO 


Under the Exclusive Management of the 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION, Cleofonte Campanini 
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NOVEMBER 29 
New York Symphony—Percy Grainger, Soloist 


Mr. Damrosch and his men began with the overture “Le 
Roi d’Ys,” Lalo, and followed this with the fifth Beetho- 
ven symphony, both of which they have played many times 
before in a way not notably different from that of Satur- 
day evening, November 29, at Carnegie Hall. Then came 
Percy Grainger to play the Grieg concerto, again nothing 
new but a refreshing, vital performance, with electric 
thrills, as ever. Grainger is a past master of both rhythm 
and color, those prime essentials of a pianist’s equipment. 
Then followed Gabriel Pierné’s prelude to “Les Cathe- 
drales,” “Seven cathedrals of France meet at the edge 
of the unconquered territory. They discuss the woes of 
bleeding France and are inspired with new faith by the 
courageous words of the cathedral of Strassbourg, which 
foretell the final victory,” said the program book. Pierné’s 
music, tinged with bells, was appropriately colorful. A 
piece of no great moment, it is skillfully made and at- 
mospheric. Then came a horse of quite another color— 
the first performance within symphonic walls of Percy 
Grainger’s “Over the Hills and Far Away,” described as 
a Children’s March, Good fun it was, bright in melody 
and chuckling with jolly orchestral tricks throughout, 
brimful of downright, honest-to-goodness rhythm, Mr. 
Grainger plays an obligato part on his faithful piano, and 
for the rest there is wood, brass, saxophones—partaking 
of both—percussion (plenty of it), an industrious xylo- 
phone and, from the string band, only the double basses. 
To speak colloquially, it was a riot with the audience, 
which made no bones of expressing its joy at hearing some 
real, whistly tunes. 





DECEMBER 4 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


There are many ways in which Pierre Monteux, present 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, does not 
resemble his predecessor of unregrettéd memory—Carl 
Muck; but in certain other ways there is a marked similar- 
ity between them. For instance, Muck was a maker of 
poor programs and Monteux, in the program which he 
selected for the concert of Thursday evening, December 4, 
at Carnegie Hall, chose a list of works, none of them bad 
in itself, but entirely lacking in contrast with one ano‘her. 
And the provision of adequate contrast is one of the car- 
dinal rules of good program making. 

There were the Chausson symphony, the first perform- 
ance of a new orchestral poem, “The Pleasure Dome of 
Kubla Khan,” written by Charles T. Griffes; Balakireff’s 
“Thamar,” and Chabrier’s piano piece, “Bourrée Fan- 
tasque,” as arranged for orchestra by the late Felix Mottl. 
The Chausson symphony falls between two stools—it is 
neither classic nor modern today, entirely without the 
deeming grace of a rounded style of any sort and already 
sounds old-fashioned. Balakireff in “Thamar” seems 
rather a sickly brother of Rimsky-Korsakoff, doing weakly 
the things that the latter did so superbly in “Scheheraz- 
ade;” nor did the lack in Mr. Monteux of what is vulgarly 
known as “pep” help the work any. The Chabrier number 
was at least for the most part lively. 

Calling for principal comment is the new American 
work. It was quite the best of Mr. Griffes’ that has yet 
ccme to hearing in New York. If one cannot detect any 
personal note in what he writes, there is time for that to 
come, for Mr. Griffes is still a young man, at least his 
score displays a thorough knowledge of modern orchestra- 
tion and its use for purposes of color. There was in- 
genious use of low strings and piano to express the gray, 
placid flow of the river of Coleridge’s poem, and later, 
gorgeous coloring in the Oriental revelings. It is a work 
that has something to say and says it, one of the best 
American compositions produced here in a long time, and 
of great promise for the composer’s future. It got—and 
deserved—the only hearty applause of the evening, the 
audience calling upon the composer to rise in his box and 
bow some half dozen times, 


New York Symphony—Percy Grainger, Soloist 

On Thursday afternoon, December 4, at Cornegie Hall, 
Mr. Damrosch repeated the “Jup:ter” symphony from his 
previous Sunday concert and the Grieg concerto, with 
Grainger as soloist, as well as the latter’s Children’s March 
from the preceding Saturday program. The only new 
number was Elgar’s introduction and allegro for strings. 
It had not been heard in New York for fourteen years, 
and it is to be hoped it will not be heard for another four- 
teen. It is Elgar at his dullest—which is dullness as in- 
tense as the intensity of salt in the Dead Sea. Well played 
it was, with an especially beautiful solo passage by Rene 
Pollain, first violinist, who all too seldom has a chance to 
be heard. 


DECEMBER 5 
Olga Steeb, Pianist 


Olga Steeb, a young pianist from California who also 
has won distinction in European musical circles, made her 
New York debut at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, De- 
cember 5. Unquestionably the artist created a markedly 
favorable impression and was received by the audience 
with a responsive acclaim that proved her ability to charm, 
interest, and enthuse her hearers. 

Miss Steeb began with the Bach-Busoni prelude and 


fugue in D major and followed with the Mozart “Pastor- 
ale variée,” Rameau’s “Rigaudon,” “Le Coucou,” by Da- 
quin; capriccio by Scarlatti; Schumann’s “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques,” and a group of shorter pieces by Rhene-Baton, 
Debussy, Liszt, and Gounod-Liszt. 

In the delivery. of her program, Miss Steeb revealed 
thorough pianism in which sound technic, fine rhythm and 
impressive musical insight stood out as the most salient 
characteristics. Her manner at the instrument is notable 
for poise and she sweeps from one dynamic extreme to 
the other with no external evidence of exertion. In fact, 
she impresses one with being able to solve every keyboard 
problem with skill and ease. Attractiveness of bearing and 
pleasing stage presence add to her general platform quali- 
fications, 

Clarity and crispness in her runs, exquisite trills, a 
subtly modulated tone of sympathetic quality, and a vigor- 
ous attack when needed are other pianistic virtues of this 
newcomer to our local concert circles. It would be invid- 
ious to select any single numbers for special praise in a 
program which revealed so much excellence throughout. 
However, at least one listener will treasure in his memory 
very gratefully the thought of how upliftingly Miss Steeb 
did the Bach work, the limpid delicacy which she put into 
the Scarlatti piece, and the fresh, vital, and deeply soulful 
moments she read into the Schumann variations. She is 
an artist to her finger tips and one who not only has the 
musical instinct and technical talent but also has through 
sound study and individual reflection, fused them into an 
organic completeness of unusual fineness and strength. 


Bryn Mawr College Concert 

A large company of the friends of Bryn Mawr was in 
attendance at the concert given in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza on Saturday evening, December 5, for the 
benefit of the college million dollar campaign. The event 
proved a brilliant success, both artistically and financially, 
inasmuch as the program was contributed by Helena 
Marsh, contralto, of the Metropolitan Opera; Renee Chol- 
let, soprano, of the French Opera; Maude Morgan, harpist, 
and Dagmar Perkins, reader, and that the proceeds real- 
ized for the fund were $8,000. 

Miss Marsh sang charmingly the “Ah Mon Fils” aria 
from “La Prophete,” Meyerbeer, and a group of numbers 
by Nerine, Chausson and Russell, to which were added 
encores, with Charles Henry Hart at the piano. 

Mlle. Chollet was enjoyed in songs by Leroux, Massenet 
and Woodman; the romance from “Louise,” Charpentier, 
and an aria from ‘ ‘Manon,” Puccini, and also graciously 
responded to an encore. Archibald Sessions served as her 
accompanist. 

“Autumn,” from “The Seasons,” Thomas; “The Fairy 
legend,” Oberthur, with “All Through the Night.” as an 
added number were skillfully rendered by Miss Morgan. 

Miss Perkins chose four delightful French poems by 
Sully Prudhomme, Victor Hugo, Vicomte G. de la Jarrie 
and Catulle Mendes, the first two of which were accom- 
panied by Julia Bal de Zuniga. She was received with 
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much enthusiasm and gave an extra number. Numerous 
bouquets of flowers were presented to the artists, whose 
splendid work was fully appreciated. 

The names of many prominent people were found upon 
the list of patrons and patronesses, who sponsored the very 
worthy occasion. 


DECEMBER 6 


Boston Sympnony Orchestra 


Pierre Monteux made a program of only three numbers 
for the Saturday afternoon concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on December 6 at Carnegie Hall. They 
were the Tschaikow sky “Pathetic” symphony, “The Trage- 
dy of Salome,” by Florent Schmitt, and the first number, 

‘Andalusian Dance,” from an uncompleted “Catalonia” 
suite, by Albeniz. Into the stormy episodes of the first 
movement of the “Pathetic” Mr. Monteux got considerably 
more vigor than one is accustomed to in his conducting, 
but in the third movement, where there was most call for 
it, it was not so apparent. Taken all in all, however, it 
was a decidedly acceptable reading of the work, performed 
with all the exquisite tonal beauty that has been charac- 
teristic of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for years 
past. 

The other two numbers were practically new to New 
York. Understanding of the Schmitt work would un 
doubtedly have been made easier were it accompanied by 
its appropriate pantomime and dance. Played by itself, 
one got the impression that Schmitt's talent expresses itself 
rather more vigorously than that of most of his colleagues. 
Like most program music, it does not speak definitely un- 
less there is some distinct visual clue to its meanings. The 
various dances—of the pearls, of the enchantment of the 
sea, and of fear—can be detected, but the melodramatic 
music accompanying the incident in the rest of the story 
were often grotesque, lacking the accompanying action 
He is a master of orchestration and paints with more 
vigor than most of his contemporaries, The Albeniz piece 
is franker, more straightforward music, and the orchestra- 
tion is exceedingly piquant. It came like a breath of fresh 
air after the gloom of the Frenchman. The familiar 

“Pathetic” got the most applause of the afternoon. In 
fact, there has seldom been so little applause for the splen 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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Jonn McCormack— 
AS AN INTERPRE 


“For opulence of voice, for eloquence of b 
like has not been heard in a long while.”§: 











The newly formed Beethoven Association made banded together for thi 
its bow to the public in Aeolian Hall, New York, on profit to themselves a sc 
the evening of Tuesday, November 4th. certs entirely of Beetho 


This association is composed of a number of the G0 to.akt needy musica 


most distinguished artists in American Musical Circles John McCormack wé 


“Mr. McCormack’s co-operation added much to the distinction of the performance” was the opinion of Richard Aldrich of the New 
York Times, adding, “He sang first an air, ‘My Heart is Sore Within Me’ with its preceding recitative from “The Mount of Olives,’ op. 
85, an oratorio that is as good as unknown to most music lovers. Both the recitative and the air are in a dramatic style; and Mr. McCor- 
mack delivered them with great intensity of expression, and with a diction of extraordinary clearness and significant accent.” 

“John McCormack making phonographic record music (* see note below) for Sunday night audiences in the Hippodrome and Mr. 
McCormack singing Beethoven for an audience of the inner brotherhood of music lovers in Aeolian Hall do not resemble one another 
greatly except in physical appearance and in perfect enunciation of text,” says W.J. Henderson in the Sun. “The popular tenor’s 
delivery of the great recitative air last evening was” in his judgment “inspiring in the breadth of its style and the eloquence of its passion- 
ate feeling.” Mr. McCormack was less successful with “Adelaide” in Mr. Henderson’s estimation “partly because the song is less satis- 
factory in English than in German and partly because its sentiment is not wholly congenial to the nature of the singer.” 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel of the Tribune with evident satisfaction admitted “It was an added pleasure to hear Mr. McCormack in an atmos- 
phere of absolute music. Stiff-necked visiting foreigners,” Mr. Krehbiel adds “have praised this tenor for his singing of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, of Handel and Scarlatti, Last evening the genuine merits of Mr. McCormack’s work, his fine phrasing and breath control, pure 
diction and impeccable appreciation of style, shone forth with a brilliance sometimes a little dimmed when he appears in the character 
of a popular singer singing popular songs.” 


























“Mr. McCormack never gave his vocal art to the service of a nobler task than he did last night,” declares Max Smith in the American. 
“The audience fully appreciated that fact,” adds the observant Max, “responding to the appeal of his singing with enthusiastic applause. 
He sang the excerpt from the oratorio not only with finely sustained tone, but with nobility of feeling and fervor.” 


“John McCormack showed his appreciation and understanding of Beethoven’s art by singing ‘Jehovah, Hear Me,’ with excellent 
phrasing and true devotion,” was the view expressed by H. T. Finck in the Evening Post. 


Sylvester Rawling in the Evening World wrote ; “A rare treat, indeed, was Mr. McCormack’s singing of the recitative, ‘Jehovah, Hear 
Me’ and the aria ‘My Heart is Sore Within Me.’ For opulence of voice, for eloquence of pronouncement, for clarity of enunciation, the 
like has not been heard in a long while.” 








Pitts Sanborn of the Globe, is one of the most conscientious of critics and one of the ablest. While he is in this instance clearly 
outvoted it is however always a pleasure to quote him He presents a minority report, “Neither the excerpt from ‘The Mount of Olives’ 
nor the famous and familiar ‘Adelaide’ is more than third best Beethoven, and furthermore they suffered last night from Mr. McCor- 
mack’s overstrenuous treatment of them. The beloved tenor is accustomed to singing in larger halls than Aeolian, and that fact may well 
account for his error, for he obviously sang with superb devotion. Moreover, he is just the man to sing ‘Adelaide.’ That is no Lied but 
an Italian opera aria composed by a German, and it needs an opera singer to do it justice. Had Mr. McCormack properly gauged the acous- 
tics of the hall he would probably have sung it to perfection.” 





* NOTE "A CORRECTION 


When Mr. Henderson, who is generally well informed, refers to Mr. - P ag a io. of Meg meet, ones scoareme ypost by = 

'. Hi “ : ie” cCormack at the Hippodrome, (excluding benefit concerts and encores 

ate Cormack's Hippodrome eben ty! - Phonographic Music we makes 8 show a total of two hundred and three songs and arias; of this total only 
mistake (unconsciously, of course) which is quite a common one in certain seventeen were of the class referred to by Mr. Henderson as “Phono- 


quarters. graphic Music.” 
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-R of BEETHOVEN 


pbnouncement, for clarity of enunciation, the 
‘Sylvester Rawling in The Evening World. 


rpose of giving without 
of Chamber Music Con- 
Music. The profits will 


me first vocalist invited to 


join the new organization. He was also selected as 
the Vocalist for the first of the series of Concerts. 
Harold Bauer, Jacques Thibaud, Louis Svecensky, 
William Willeke and Edwin Schneider contributed 
the instrumental numbers. 


The singing of a Beethoven aria by John McCormack did not come as a surprise to Gilbert Gabriel, of the Evening Sun. It is 
more than probable that Mr. Gabriel has heard Mr. McCormack sing a Handel or a Mozart Aria at the Hippodrome and has 
watched six thousand red blooded Americans (who appreciate good music and know when it is well sung) applaud until the Aria 


was repeated. 


Referring to his appearance in Aeolian Hall, Mr. Gabriel writes: ‘Into this staid first movement of the association seemed to creep a 
startling cadenza when John McCormack, idolized of thousands and ten thousands, came to sing Beethoven airs for the mere hundreds 
here. It was a gracious act of him, the more so because of its inconspicuousness; yet Mr. McCormack has never hesitated to give his 
Hippodrome hordes the best of Beethoven, Mozart and Handel, too—and no artist in America deserved a readier place in this initial pro- 


gram of the association.” 


+ 





WHAT MAKES TRUE GREATNESS ? 


Were Roosevelt, Shakespear2, and Verdi not great men because they were popular while they lived ? 


(Reproduced from a recent article in the Louisville Evening Post.) 





“There has been for two centuries a tradition that widespread popu- 
larity and the height of merit could not exist together. Its application 
has been not only to art but even to politics. There are those who have 
thought that Roosevelt could not have been a great man because so 
many people liked him; and many have invested President Wilson with 
all the attributes of greatness, more because of his personal aloofness, 
than because of the wisdom of his acts and declarations. In the eight- 
eenth century it was decided that Shakespeare could not have been a 
great dramatist or poet because he was supremely popular with the audi- 
ences of his own age. Verdi was looked at askance for the same reason, 
and even today many wonder if the popularity of Paganini may not have 
been meretricious. Similarly some argue that John McCormack’s art 


cannot be of the greatest because so many people wish to hear him. 


“There are certainly few artists who could draw an audience of more 
than 6,000 people in Louisville in a hall with the pitiable acoustic proper- 
ties ot the Armory, and, in competition with a noise of rain beating on 
a metal roof, hold the every listener quiet and enthralled during every 
song. This was done last night by John McCormack, and the outburst 
upon the conclusion of every number, the spontaneous demand for 
encores, demonstrated the audience’s delight in the entire performance. 














“Mr. McCormack’s program alone was sufficient to prove the high 


artistic aim of the singer. There was a Mozart aria; songs by Cesar 
Franck, Coleridge-Taylor, Granville Bantock; a group of folksongs; and, 
(as an encore) an aria by Handel. The number of modern names indi- 
cate that the singer is willing to try new music. The singing of the old 
arias showed not only the very highest artistic ideals, but also that Mr. 








McCormack is able to meet whatever standard he sets for himself. The 





Mozart and the Handel numbers, as sung, could only have been sung by 





a finished artist endowed with a voice of rare beauty. 





“One can probably never solve the reason why certain artists have 
such a universal attraction. It is easy to say that it is because of the 
universal appeal found in their singing; but this only puts it back to the 
question, What is the universal appeal? What ever it is, it was in evi- 
dence last night. Mr. McCormack took a song by Cesar Franck or by 


Granville Bantock and made every one of 6,000 people enjoy it. He sang 
‘I Hear You Calling Me’ and ‘Dear Old Pal of Mine’ and made the 








same 6,000 persons enjoy these also. It did not matter whether Mr. 





McCormack was singing an 18th century aria, a modern song of the most 





finished beauty, an Irish folksong, or a present-day ballad written in 





timeworn and threadbare fashion, the audience was equally enthusiastic, 





equally moved. An analysis of an art of this sort is as futile as to seek 
to analyze the cause of the popularity of sunlight. The fact is simply 
this,—Mr. McCormack makes every one in his audience enjoy every- 
thing that he sings.” 
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(Continued d from page 5.) 
Both thoroughness and a live and lively interest charac- 
terize the lessons with the young pupils, whose enthus.asm 
is a refreshing evidence of their enjoyment of their work. 
And the instruction is planned progressively so that there 
shall be no steps to retrace. 

Class work 1s an important part of the training in the 
junior school and each pupil for the first two years takes 
one class lesson in addition to the private lessons each 
week, Such important matters as raythm, drills, ear 
training, elementary harmony, dictation, etc. are included 
in the class tramimg. Kecitals are a trequent feature of 
the junior school curriculum, and in all departments of 
music, expression, languages and dancing the students are 
given the advantage of practice in public. Su.turday is 
children’s day at bush Conservatory and the great build- 
ing at the corner of Dearborn and Chestnut streets is 
turned over to an eager and interested band of young 
folks who are busily laying the foundation for their future 
musical successes, 

Sturkow-Ryper STupios. 

The sixteenth program given at the Sturkow-Ryder s‘u- 
dios last Saturday afternoon enlisted the services of Janet 
Friday, Roy Bergquist, Nellie Gordon, Sabina Softer and 


Anne Hathaway, all of whom gave admirable account of 

themselves and reflected the excellent training received 
under Mme, Sturkow-Ryder, their able mentor. 
Cuicaco Musicat CoLttece Notes, 

Bessie K. Doyle, student of the vocal department, sang 

at the Elks’ annual memorial services held at Cohan’s 


Grand Opera House last Sunday. 

Marie Herron, student of Rose Lutiger Gannon, sang 
at Aryan Grotto on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
this week, Edna Nilson, also studying with Mrs. Gannon, 
has been appearing in concert at Columbus, Ohio, all this 
Helen Shepard, student of Mrs. Gannon, sang 
Joliet, Il 
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Musical College recital hall last Thursday by Ednah T. 
Marxmiller, voice student. 

The concert that was given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Saturday morning, in Ziegfeld Theater, was pre- 
sented by students in the piano, violin and vocal depart- 
ments. 


MOISEIWITSCH STARTLES 
CHICAGOANS AT LATER 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Chicago, December 13, 1919.—Highlights of this week’s 
concert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra were the first 
appearance here of Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pian- 
ist, and the. Rachmaninoff second symphony. The young 
pianist’s choice was the Beethoven “Emperor” concerto, 
his remarkable rendition of which stamped him as an 
artist of more than ordinary pianistic ability and technical 
equipment, a master of his instrument, and one to be 
reckoned with. He made a highly favorable impression. 
A better opportunity to judge Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s work 
will be given on January 4, when he appears in piano 
recital at Orchestra Hall for the benefit of the Travelers’ 
Aid Society. The audience all about shouted after Con- 
ductor Stock’s masterly reading of the broad, sweeping 
Rachmaninoff symphony. The other orchestral numbcr, 
Rabaud’s “Nocturnal Procession,” the lovely melodies of 
which were brought out with admirable effect by the 
orchestra and its efficient leader. 

Sopnir BrAsLau 1N REcITAL. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 7, at Orchestra Hall, 
Sophie Braslau, contralto, appeared in a song recital, Miss 
Braslay, a polyglot, sang her songs in English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Russian and Yiddish. 


KINSOLVING MuSICALE PRESENTS ALTHOUSE AND LHEVINNE. 

Always with an eye to offering her patrons the best and 
prominent artists of the day, Rachel Busey Kinsolving 
presented for her third Musical Morning at the Black- 
stone, Tuesday, December 9, Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist. A great favorite, here, Mr, Alt- 
house upon his first appearance on the stage received a 
warm reception, which grew constantly more exuberant as 
the program progressed. An artist in the true sense of the 
word, Mr. Althouse gets the most out of the numbers he 
sings and makes it an unalloyed joy to listen to him. 
Everything he did disclosed his mastery and therefore it 
would be difficult to select one number better done than 
another. Each was a gem of vocal art. He sang a group 
of French songs by Cui, Massenet, Renaud and Fourdrain, 
the “Ah, Depart Fair Image” from Massenet’s “Manon” 
and a group of English songs comprising Kathleen Clarke's 
“My Heart's Country,” Richard Hageman’s “Do Not Go, 
My Love,” Ralph Cox’s “Song of Brother Hilario” and 
“The Blind Ploughman” by Robert C. Clarke. Isaac Van 
Grove, at the piano, was, as usual, the artist-accompanist. 

Mr. Lhevinne made an excellent impression with his fine 
interpretations of Mozart's “Pastorale Variee,” Gluck- 
Brahms’ gavotte, Beethoven's “Ecossaises,” three Chopin 
numbers, Scriabine’s nocturne for left hand, the G minor 
prelude of Rachmaninoff and the “Rigoletto” paraphrase 
by Liszt. His delicate touch, lovely tone and musicianly 
intelligence were salient points in his renditions and he, 
too, won fine success, 

A Busy Arimonp Pup, 
William Rogerson, tenor of the Chicago Opera Associa- 


tion, and pupil of Mme. Vittorio Arimondi ,»gwas the solo 
artist on the occasion of the graduation exercises of the 
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Redngaged for seventh season as leading Basso with Chicago 
Opera Association. 


Limited number of pupils accepted 
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Chicago Training School for Nurses last Tuesday evening 
at Medinah Temple. 
Karceton Hacxetr Writes ror ITALIAN TRIBUNE. 

Karleton Hackett, distinguished vocal teacher, associate 
director of the American Conservatory of Music and for 
many years the able music critic on the Chicago Evening 
Post, adds this year to his many activities the position of 
music critic on La Tribune Italia, an Italian paper of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Hackett writes occasionally Italian articles on 
the opera for that paper. His second article on “La Nave” 
appeared Saturday, December 6, and shows him as efficient 
an Italian literateur as English. 

MENDELSSOHN CLUB OPENS SEASON. 

As has become a customary thing at Mendelssohn Club 
concerts, a capacity audience was on hand for the opening 
concert of its twenty-sixth season, at Orchestra Hall, 
Thursday evening, December 11. Through the beauty ot 
its work and the great pleasure it gives, the Mendelssohn 
Club under Harrison M. Wild conductor, has built up this 
large clienteie. This year marks Mr. Wild’s twenty-fifth 
as conductor of the Club and for the occasion. a program 
comprising compositions written especially for or dedicated 
to the Mendelssohns was presented. So well known is the 
work of this excellent body of singers under its remark- 
able conductor, that nothing need be said here save that 
the Mendelssohns gave of their best, which means unsur- 
passed choral work under a leader who knows what he 
wishes and knows just how to go about it. The spontan- 
eous applause of the greatly pleased audience necessitated 
the lengthening of the program by repetitions and added 
numbers. The program inciuded Woodman’s “Blow Ye the 
Trumpet,” five numbers by Daniel Protheroe, two of 
Frederick Stevenson, “Omnipotence” and “An American 
Ace,” stirring and effective, Fearis’ “The Reaper and the 
Flowers,” James G. MacDermid’s striking “Land of Mine” 
(which is very popular with the Mendelssohns and its 
patrons), Brueschweiler’s “Morning” and Paul Bliss’ “A 
Plainman’s Song.” In place of Theo Karle, who was 
ill, Forrest Lamont substituted. A leading tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, who has established the repu- 
tation of being a most reliable tenor, Mr. Lamont can al- 
ways be depended upon to give much pleasure and seldom 
fails*to please. He proved this occasion no exception by 
his thoroughly artistic and charming renditions of Ru- 
dolph’s narrative from “Bohéme,” and “The Lament” from 
“Pagliacci,” added to satisfy the most exuberant listeners. 
He also learned on short notice and sang the tenor part 
in “An American Ace” and did it exceptionally well. Or- 
pha Kendall Holstman, a local soprano, also assisted. 

Busun Conservatory ACTIVITIES. 

On Friday evening, December 5, students of Bush Con- 
servatory gave a miscellaneous program for the returned 
soldiers at the Forty-seventh Street Hospital under the aus- 
pices of the War Communities Service. The program was 
given by: Gladys Baker, Una Stark Anderson, vocalists ; 
Elma Pearl, reader; Grace Kidwell Furry, vocalist; Neva 
Fortner, violinist ; Florence Gasoway, vocalist ; Clark Fort- 
ner, violinist, and duets by Dorothy and Elsie Laeser, 

On December 10 a program was given for the Baron 
Hirsch Club, by Grace Kidwell Furry, soprano, and Dor- 
othy and Elsie Laeser. 

On Saturday evening, December 13, an artist-student 
recital given at Bush Conservatory in which students of 
the piano, vocal and violin departments took part. 

Two Busy WeEsTERVELT PupPILs. 

Two more pupils of Louise St. John Westervelt who 
are “doing things” are Georgia Nettles and Charlotte 
Bergh. Miss Nettles, besides teaching a large voice class 
at Augustana College, Rock Island, (Ill.) is directing a 
woman’s chorus and has just accepted directorship of the 
Methodist Church choir. She is solo soprano there and has 
just given a very successfud recital in Rock Island. Miss 
Bergh has gone to New York to accept one of two offers 
for an opera or concert tour for the first of the year. 

Cuicaco Musica Cotiece Notes, 

Edna Kellogg, vocal student of the Chicago Musical 
College, made her debut with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York in Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly.” 

The program that was given by the Chicago Musical 
College on Saturday morning was presented by the Chil- 
dren’s department, JEANNETTE Cox. 


December 


Votichenko to Give New York Recital 


Sasha Votichenko, who has been on tour with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, has just returned to New York 
and will shortly announce his next public recital. 

Mr. Votichenko’s instrument, the tympanon, was wel- 
comed as a great novelty by those who had never had the 
opportunity to hear it before, and his original composi- 
tions received many favorable notices from the press. 


Next Buhlig Recital, January 2 


Richard Buhlig will give the fourth piano recital in his 
series of seven at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 2, when his program will again be devoted wholly to 
the works of Beethoven. 
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Ada, Okla., November 7, 1919.—A large audience 
gathered at the East Central Normal Auditorium on 
Wednesday evening, November 5, when Paul Althouse, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House, appeared in a 
recital, in which he had the assistance of Powell Weaver, 
pianist and accompanist. Mr. Althouse thoroughly lived 
up to the reputation that had come before him, and his 
singing greatly impressed his hearers, 

Albany, N. Y., November 17, 1919.—The Fisk Jubilee 
Singers recently gave a.concert in Chancellor’s Hall for 
the benefit of the Teachers’ College Orchestra. 

Louise Homer, soprano, and Helen Jeffrey, violinist, 
were heard in an artistic concert for the benefit of Trinity 
Settlement. Miss Homer, who was accompanied by Mrs. 
Edwin Lapham, sang Mozart’s “Alleluia,” and “With Ver- 
dure Clad,” from Haydn’s “Creation,” as well as a group 
of songs by her father, Sidney Homer. She was enthusi- 
astically received and was obliged to give several encores. 
Miss Jeffrey delighted the large audience with Lalo’s 
“Spanish Symphony” and a group of smaller numbers, in- 
cluding Gardner’s “Slovak,” played from manuscript. 
Harold Spencer was her accompanist. 

Eugenie Tessiar Sirois, blind soprano of Montreal, is 
scheduled to give a recital in the Academy of the Holy 
Names. 

A special quartet has been engaged for services at the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, which includes Mar- 
garet Ryan, soprano; Florence McDonough, contralto; 
Howard Smith, tenor, and Roger H. Stonehouse, bass- 
baritone, 

The marriage of Viola Ann Gunzel and Frederick 
Bowen Hailes, both well known in musical circles, recently 
took place in the Calvary M. E. Church here, the Rev. L. 
K. Dievendorf officiating. Mr. Hailes is organist and 
choirmaster of the Calvary Church, and Mrs. Hailes is 
a favorite in musical circles, being one of Albany’s 
youngest sopranos. 

M. H. Simonds, of Troy, is the new bass soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church. Harold Tracey Cooper, for- 
merly bass soloist at this church, is a member of the men’s 
choir at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. Fred Whish, re- 
cently released from service, has resumed his duties as 
tenor at St. Paul's. 

A lecture-recital is to be given before the music section 
of the fine arts department of the Woman’s Club of Al- 
bany on “Shakespeare and Music,” the program to be pre- 
sented by Mabel Davis Rockwell, of New York, and Flor- 
ence Jubb, of this city. 

Harriet Case, soprano, of Chicago, gave a recital before 
the Monday Musical Club, the event being the first even- 
ing program of the season. Mrs. Lowelt D, Kenney was 
a satisfactory accompanist in the varied program, which 
included the familiar aria from “Louise,” “With Verdure 
Clad” and other show pieces, in addition to Old English 
songs and ballads. Elmer Tidmarsh has been engaged as 
conductor of the Monday Club Chorus of sixty women’s 
voices. The first concert will probably be given in Jan- 


uary. 

The Mendelssohn Club will give its first concert of the 
season on December 4, with Amparito Farrar and Salva- 
tore De Stefano, harpist, as soloists. Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers will conduct. } é 

The Knights of Columbus Council is having a series of 
musicales on Sunday evenings at the home. The next 
program will be given by Majorie McGrath, pianist ; Eliza- 
beth Kelly, violinist; Gabrielle Grober, soprano; Marie 
Bernardi Taaffe, contralto, and Mrs. James F. Fitzsim- 
mons and Joseph F. Dwyer, accompanists. 

Sara Neff, pianist, and Cecil Wright, baritone, gave a 
recital for the staff of St. Agnes’ School and friends of 
the school in Chancellor’s Hall. Florence Jubb was the 
accompanist. > ; 

A special musicale, the first of a series, was recently 
given in the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, under 
the direction of William L. Widdemer. The soloists were 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin, Mrs. Leo K. Fox, Mrs. Jean 
Newell Barrett, Frederick J. Maples and Leo K. Fox. 
Two short cantatas, “Hear My Prayer,” by Mendelssohn, 
and “God, Thou Art Great,” by Spohr, were sung with 
good effect. 

Asheville, N. C., November 8, 1919.—Maurice Long- 
hurst, Asheville’s distinguished concert organist, has been 
selected by the American Guild of Organists to play a 
program at the annual meeting of the organization, which 
takes place in Cincinnati next January. The invitation 
of the guild has been accepted by the artist, and members 
of the Asheville musical fraternity are taking special pride 
in the recognition that has come to their esteemed con- 
temporary. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Brookfield, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio, November 15, 1919.—The Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, established last year, opened its new 





season on October 23. This first concert was considered 
an honor to the conductor, Nicholai Sokoloff, and the or- 
chestra, no soloist participating. Mr. Sokoloff is deiight- 
ing his home and other cities with the broad, colorful in- 
terpretation and masterful control of his conducting. He 
shows an admirable facility in score reading, ever antici- 
pating his players, 

A_ series of seven pairs of concerts with distinguished 
soloists, the same program being given twice, together 
with twelve Sunday afternoon popular concerts, have 
been planned, as well as engagements in other cities being 
booked. The Cleveland Orchestra is aiding in the broad 
development of community music, which has obtained 
general recognition of late, by co-operating with indus- 
trial, educational and welfare organizations, with the re- 
sult that special concerts are given under the auspices of 
these organizations. 

On November 13, the Cleveland Symphony gave 
a unique concert with Harold Bauer, recorded on 
the Duo-Art piano, as soloist. Much interest was 
evinced by the audience, and a revolution in the music 
lovers’ idea of player pianos will probably result. 

At the second Cleveland concert Toscha Seidel, soloist, 
was received with great enthusiasm. Since his first ap- 
pearance in Cleveland he has been a favorite. The fire 
and spirit of his playing added to his perfect technic and 
evident youth made his acceptance immediate. 

The first visiting symphony orchestra, the Chicago, was 
welcomed on October 29, with Albert Spalding as soloist. 

Columbus, Ohio, November 23, 1919.—The Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor, gave the second concert of the Women’s Music Club 
course at Memorial Hall, November 22, The program 
was excellent, consisting of symphonic classics by German 
composers. Weber’s “Oberon” overture, with its melodic 
passages in rapid alternation with bravura effects, was 
rendered with a high degree of finesse. Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony in C minor illustrated the brilliant harmoniza- 
tion and co-operation of the choirs. The andante con 
moto exemplified the superb success of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra when striving for subtle and delicate shades. 
A passage in which flutes and clarinets blended was very 
terse and vivid. The final orchestral number, Wagner’s 
overture to “Rienzi,” was rendered in the correct broad 
style, and found instant favor with the audience. 

The soloist, Olga Samaroff, pianist, played Liszt’s concerto 
in A major, accompanied by the orchestra, There was con- 
siderable verve and force in her performance and she 
displayed a fluent technic. The incidental duet,. with the 
cello played by Hans Kindler, was the most beautiful part 
of the entire work. Mme. Samaroff won tremendous ap- 
plause. The final orchestral number, Wagner's overture 
to “Rienzi,” was rendered in correct, broad style, and 
found instant favor with the audience. 

Evansville, Ind., November 7, 1919.—The Vatican 
Choir opened the concert season here at the Coliseum on 
October 31. 

The appearance of Mary Garden in concert is an- 
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nounced for December 18, at the Coliseum. A. J. Lorenz 
is the local manager. 

The Afternoon Musical Society began its third season 
with a meeting on October 30, at which it was decided 
to enlarge the scope of the organization in the matter of 
membership by the addition of several new musical and 
literary features to the program for the year. The mem- 
bership up to this time has been confined to sixteen 
women, including vocalists and instrumentalists. An at- 
tractive series of musicales was presented by the mem- 
bers last year. The first concert to be given by the so- 
ciety this season is scheduled for December I1, at the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 

The municipal organ, which has just been installed at 
the Coliseum, will be dedicated on Tuesday, November 
18, with a recital by James R. Gillette. Commencing 
with this opening event, three introductory programs will 
be given on successive evenings at the auditorium. The 
purchase of the organ by the city was made possible 
through the guarantee given by three prominent citizens, 
namely, Mayor Benjamine Bosse, Howard Roosa and 
Forrest Davis. It is the instrument which was used at 
the Methodist Centenary at Columbus, Ohio, and is said 
to be one of the ten greatest organs in the country. 

Among the recent additions to Evansville’s musical 
colony are two gifted women, Mrs. J. C. Oliver and Mrs 
Donald French. Mrs, Oliver, who before her marriage 
was Estelle Althouse, is the possessor of a beautiful so 
prano voice with which she has charmed her audiences 
here on several occasions. Mr. and Mrs. French came 
recently from Danville, Ill., to make their home in Evans 
ville. Mrs. French is an accomplished pianist, a pupil of 
Mme. Stepanoff. 

James R. Gillette, organist and composer, is also a 
newcomer, and one who has already won a foremost 
place among Evansville’s professional group. He came 
early in the fall from Macon, Ga., to accept the position 
as organist at St. John’s Church. Mr. Gillette has es- 
tablished the custom of a regular weekly recital and 
plays a program of organ music to a large audience 
every Sunday afternoon. In addition to his duties as 
organist and choirmaster, Mr. Gillette is training a iarge 
boy choir and is director of the Evansville College Choral 
Society. 

The American Legion show, “Who Can Tell,” was 
given three performances with decided success on Octo 
ber 30, 31 and November 1, at the Strand Theater. The 
show was written and produced by men of the A. E. F., 
and presented here by members of Funkhouser Pest, 
composed of ex-service men of this section. Among the 
noteworthy features was a well trained chorus of eighty, 
composed of members of the post and a group of Evans 
ville girls. Several gifted singers who were especially 
effective in leading parts were Hallie Buttress Nestor, 
and Anna C. Haynes, sopranos; C. B. Minch, Harold 
James Gilles and Huston Ashby. The same cast will ap 
pear in performances of the revue in Indianapolis and 
other neighboring towns. 

Honolulu.—(See letter on another page.) 

Hutchinson, Kan., October 24, 1919.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Municipal Artists’ Series, Paul Althouse ap- 
peared here in a very interesting recital on the evening 
of October 21. He was in exceilent vocal condition and 
was the recipient of a most enthusiastic reception. Ar 
thur A. Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” was a feature of his 
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English songs, while “Marjorie’s Kisses” found apprecia- 
tion as one of the five encores. 

Johnstown, Pa., October 18 1919.—The Sorrentino 
concert given last evening at the Cambria Theater was a 
brilliant success. The tenor gave a splendid program, 
which included several songs of the best American com- 
posers. “Two Loves” and “At Nightfall,” by William 
Reddish, were enthusiastically received. he arioso 
from “I Pagliacci,” and the aria from “La Tosca” were 
sung with a wealth of feeling and a glorious outpouring 
of tone that caused the audience to clamor for their repe- 
tition. Helen Braly Cavanaugh, soprano, sang effectively 
two groups of songs and two duets with Mr. Sorrentino. 
Frank Braun was the accompanist, playing with sym- 
pathy and discretion. 

Kansas City, Mo., October 28, 1919.—Paul Althouse, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was heard 
here last night in an excellent recital under the auspices 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College. Powell Wea- 
ver, pianist, played two groups of solos, besides acting as 
Mr. Althouse’s accompanist. The tenor created a very 
favorable impression through his artistic delivery of the 
following numbers: “Danza Fanciulla,” Durante; “Mad- 
rigale,” “Floridia; “La Danza,” Rossini; “Baciami,” 
Buzzi-Peccia; “Celeste Aida,” from Verdi's “Aida”; “Le 
Manior de Rosemonde,” Duparc; “Le Sais-Tu,” Mas- 
senet; “Chevauchee Cosaque,” Fourdrain; “My Heart's 
Country,” written especially for the singer by Clarke; 
“Do Not Go My Love,” Hageman; “The Bitterness of 
Love,” Dunn, and “Christ in Flanders,” Ward-Stephens. 
There were many encores, including “Smilin’ Through” 
and “Marjorie’s Kisses.” 

Lafayette, Ind., November 19, 1919.—Making his first 
recital appearance in this city recently, under the aus- 
pices of the Music Club, Raymond Wilson, the young 
American pianist, attracted an audience which filled the 
large auditorium of Purdue University. The pianist pre- 
sented a program devoted principally to modern compo- 
sitions, including the MacDowell sonata “Eroica” and a 
Russian group which met with particular favor. Mr. 
Wilson had a most enthusiastic reception, the audience 
refusing to depart before several extra numbers had been 
granted. 

Lakewood, N. J., November 20, 1919.—On Tuesday 
evening, November 18, J. Warren Andrews gave an or- 
gan recital at the Methodist Church, assisted by the Male 
Quartet, whose members are E. E, Davis, P A. Emerson, 
K. W. J. Emerson and C, A. Hall. The program fol- 
lows: Toccata in F, Bach; serenade in F, Gounod; 
“March Funebre et Chant Seraphique,” Guilmant; pas- 
torale and finale from the sonata in D minor, Guilmant; 
Communion in G, Batiste; “Largo,” Handel; fugue in G 
minor, Bach; “March of the Magi,” Dubois; Scottish air, 
Andrews, and Grand Choeur in D, Guilmant. 

Lewiston, Ida., October 21, 1919.—The Lewiston Con- 
servatory of Music, Armin W. Doerner, director, began 
its first year on September 22. The faculty includes: 
piano department—Armin W. Doerner, Blanche Adding- 
ton; violin, yoo d’Havarda; voice, Ruth Darrow; har- 
mony, Blanche Addinger; ensemble classes and chamber 
music, Josef d’'Havarda and Armin W. Doerner. There 
are also special classes in history of music, English, 
French and Italian diction, primary piano and orchestra 
as well as a piano teachers’ course. 

On Monday evening, October 20, Theo Karle, 
assisted by William Stickles, composer-pianist, was 
in a recital at the high school. 

Lexington, Ky., October 25, 4 eng D’scheu 
Haberstro, of the faculty of the Lexington College of 
Music, was heard in a song recital in the auditorium on 
Monday evening, October 6. The program opened with 
a selection from Mendelssohn's oratorio, “St. Paul,” “O 
God Have Mercy,” also embracing two operatic arias 
from “Ernani” and “Macbeth,” by Verdi, as well as songs 
by Ganz, Russell, Hammond, Flegier, Busch, Bond, Cox 
and Geehl. 

Mr. Haberstro’s work was described in the Lexington 
Herald as follows: “The smoothness of tone and the 
volume his voice possesses were appreciated in the sing- 
ing of the arias.” Leland Snoddy furnished excellent 
accompaniments. 

Lindsborg, Kan., November 11, 1919.—Bethany Col- 
lege opened its thirty-ninth academic year on September 
9 with a large enrolment and practically all the schedules 
are filled to the limit. Nelle Bryant, of Chicago, the new 
teacher in the voice department, is a pupil of the late 
Putnam Giswold. She has been successful on the con- 
cert stage and while abroad appeared in the leading roles 
of the opera at Ulm on the Danube. In her initial re- 
cital before the Lindsborg public, October 16, she created 
a very favorable impression. Arvid Wallin, of the piano 
department, accompanied the singer splendidly. 

Arthur Uhe, who was called to the colors last season, 
is back as head of the violin department. During the 
summer he spent some time at the Victor laboratories in 
Camden, N. J., making records and the first to be re- 
leased is “The Chalet Girl,” by Ole Bull. Many thou- 
sands of these records have already been entered for 
shipment to the Scandinavian countries and the sale in 
this country is progressing satisfactorily. 

Hannah Johnson, graduate of the conservatory with 
several years df successful teaching experience, has been 
engaged as assistant violin teacher. She will also have 
charge of the conservatory orchestra. Arvid Wallin has 
been re-engaged as conductor of the Bethany Symphony 
Orchestra. ° 

The conservatory chorus, recently organized, will give 
scenes from “Olaf Trygvasson,” by Grieg, in the near 
future. Hagbard Brase is director of the new organiza- 
tidn. 

The Karl Scheurer Concert Company, consisting of 
Karl Scheurer, violinist, Henry Williams, harpist, and 
Oscar Koch, cellist, of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, gave a concert in the college chapel, September 
24, assisted -by Irma Lewis, a graduate of Bethany Con- 
servatory, at present teacher of voice in the College of 
the Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, Kans. 


Los am Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific 


Slope.” 
Louisville, Ky., November 3, 1919.—The Civic Music 
Series, which has been arranged for this season, will 
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frovent the following attractions: November 21, John 
cCormack; March 3, the Detroit Symphony , 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor; April 6, Galli-Curci. The 
concerts will be held in the armory, under the direction 
of Bradford Mills and Merle Armitage. 

_ Mansfield, Pa., November 7, 1919.—Louis Baker Phil- 
lips, pianist, who was formerly a member of the faculty 
in the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University and 
conductor of the Syracuse and the Scranton symphony 
orchestras, gave a joint recital recently with William A. 
Viglione, Italian tenor, of Scranton, at the Mansfield 
State Normal Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. Phillips is an artist of unusual attainment and 
technical equipment and was a great favorite with the 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Viglione, who is a graduate of the school, and 
who has pursued his vocal work with Dr. Woodcock, of 
Scranton, Y agro a voice of true operatic caliber and 
timbre. e sang the aria, “Che gelida manina,” from 
“La Boheme,” a group of Italian songs, a group of 
American songs and three exquisite songs by Mr. Phil- 
lips with the composer at.the piano. 

Last Sunday evening at the Vesper recital, the follow- 
ing members of the faculty appeared on the prograin : 
Dr. Will George Butler, violinist, director of the con- 
servatory; Elsie M. Farnham, organist; Florence Adel, 
pianist and cellist, and Cora A, Atwater, voice. Besides 
the a several delightful ensemble numbers were ren- 
dered. 

Pietro Yon, the eminent organist, will give a recital at 
Mansfield during the present season. 

Middletown, Conn., November 6, 1919.—The Middle- 
sex Musical Association announces the following addi- 
tional attractions for its sixth season: December 11, Mary 
Jordan, contralto, and Maurice Dambois, cellist; Janu- 
ary 15, Percy Hemus, baritone, and February 26, the 
Flonzaley Quartet. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Missoula, Mont., October 27, 1919.—The classes of 
the Swartz studio are giving a series of piano programs 
on Sunday afternoons in the parlors of the Y. W. C. A. 
home on East Cedar street. The first of these was given 
on October 5, at which George Simerson and Catherine 
Ritchey, both young pianists of great promise, appeared 
and gave the entire program, assisted by Mrs. Robert 
Canfield, who sang several vocal selections in a very 
charming manner. The second of the series was given 
October 19 with the following: Lamar Dickinson, Thelma 
McCune, Pauline Swartz, Isador Munch, Mary Joe Dixon 
and Mary Kellogg. Mabel Palmer, supervisor of music 
in the city schools, gave a number of vocal numbers to 
the enjoyment of all present. 

The music department of the Missoula Woman's Club 
opened its season with more than the usual degree of 
interest. The program for the first meeting, held on 
Monday afternoon, October 13, was under the direction 
of Mrs. J. T. Edwards, the subject being: “Development 
of Church Music.” Current ae were also presented 
by Mrs. W. J. Babington and Mrs. F. B. McNutt. On 

onday afternoon, October 27, the department will meet 
for the organization of a choral club, under the direction 
of Mrs. Leonard Larson. It is hoped that this choral 
will become a thing of community interest, and all mem- 
bers of the Missoula Woman's Club, whether enrolled in 
the music department or not, are eligible. . 

A company of young ladies of the local Y. W. C. A. 
have been organized into a Hawaiian orchestra and will 
meet on every Wednesday evening. 

New Bedford, Mass., November 15, 1919.—The cur- 
rent musical season opened here on the evening of Octo- 
tober 31, with a recital, devoted largely to spirituals of 
H. T. Burleigh, given by a colored woman, Lyllian J. 
Gwynn. Mrs. Gwynn rendered these favorite songs with 
a remarkable degree of life, vitality and keen understand- 
ing of their musical content. Her soprano voice has been 
well trained by Mrs. W. P. Covell, a local teacher, and 
she also had the advantage of going through a number 
of these songs under Burleigh’s supervision last summer, 
when he spent a few days with her and her husband at 
Martha’s Vineyard. Mrs. Gwynn.has a splendid stage 
presence and a very charming manner. Her recital was 
given to a packed house, which included, besides the 
members of her own race, a number of the most promi- 
nent musicians in New Bedford. 

The next concert of importance was the first of a 
series of Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts to 
given in the Olympia Theater by the orchestra composed 
of sixty members of Le Cercle Gounod. The conductor 
is Rodolphe Godreau, who has been at the head of the 
orchestra and the singing society for four years. This 
orchestra is divided about equally between union and 
non-union men, who have buried their differences for 
the sake of giving concerts for the benefit of the musi- 
cal advancement of the city. They have been doihg a 
very wonderful work. The admission is twenty-five and 
fifty cents. 

Sunday night, November 16, Orcha Halprin, a young 
New Bedford boy, who has been vatyns the violin 
under Leopold Auer, gave a concert in the O oh Thea- 
ter, with the assistance of Grace Bonner Williams, so- 

rano, and Ernest Harrison, of Boston, commune. 

alprin, although but sixteen years of age, is ing a 
remarkable showing. He returned to New York the 
next evening to resume his studies with Maia Bang, who 
has charge of his musical education under the direction 
of Auer. The concert was not only an artistic success, 
but a financial one as well. - 

gave a joint Edison 


Alice Verlet and Victor Young f 
recreation recital at Liberty on Monday evening, 
Mme. Veriet was 


November 17, before a large audience. 

in splendid voice. The recitai was pon under the aus- 

pices of C. F. Wing & Co., the local phonograph dealers, 

and attracted a large audience. , 
Roland W. Hayes, the colored tenor, gave a recital on 

November 13 in Liberty Hall. This is first time that 

Mr. Hayes has been in New Bedford for seven or t 


years, and he has made very ess duris t 
time. He presented several of H. T. Burleigh’s spiritual, 


among others “Oh, Didn’t It Rain,” which he sang 
beautiful effect. 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


December 18, 


~ Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Penn State, Pa., November 10, 1919.—Emilio De Go- 

orza, baritone, made his appearance here on November 

with the Glee Club, which marked the opening of musi- 
cal activities of the Pennsylvania State College depart- 
ment of music. The club surpassed itself in the rendi- 
tion of its numbers and the crowning feature of the 
ev was the Toreador’s song from “Carmen,” sung 
by Mr. de Gogorza and the club, making a fitting climax 
of the program, which was as follows: “Where’er You 
Walk” (Handel), “When Dull Care” (Old English), 
“The Isle” (Rachmaninoff), “The Wounded Birch” 
\ Gretchaninoff ) , “In Silent Night” (Rachmaninoff), Mr. 
De orza; “Anabel Lee” (Beardsley Vandewater), 
Glee Club; “Canto Del Presidiario” (Alvarez), “Noche 
Serena” (Mexican folksong), “Clavenitos” (Valverde), 
“Le | Roi Lahore” (Besconet) “Old Loves” (Cyril 
Scott), “At the Postern Gate” (Gena Branscombe), “In- 
victus” (Bruno Huhn), Mr. De Gogorza; “Song of The 
Toreador,” from “Carmen” (Bizet), Mr. De Gogorza and 
Glee Club. Helen M. Winslow was at the piano. 

Petersburg, Va.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

: eepsie, N. Y., November 9, 1919.—The recital 
given by, Josef Hofmann on Friday evening, November 
7, claimed tremendous interest from beginning to end. 
Seldom has a Poughkeepsie audience been as insistent 
in its applause.as on this occasion and Mr. Hofmann was 
persuaded to play six encores, among them two Chopin 
waltzes, the Mendelssohn “Spinning Song” and the Bee- 
thoven “March from the Ruins of Athens.” Composers 
represented on the program were Beethoven, Debussy, 
Weber, Chopin, Scriabine, Rachmaninoff, Schubert-Liszt, 
and Strauss-Godowsky. 

Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Antonio, Tex., November 5, 1919.—The musical 
seasgn was opened October 24 with a joint recital by 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, of the Metropolitan ra Company, 
and Oliver Denton, pianist, in Beethoven Hall. Mr. Diaz 
is a native of this city. Among the numbers given were 
two compositions by former 4. Antonians, Mr. Diaz 
singing “Requiescat,” by Kathleen Blair Clarke, and Mr. 
Denton presenting a scherzo by Harold Morris. Each 
artist received many recalls. The concert was under the 
local management of M. Augusta Rowley. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, was presented in 
recital on November 3, by the Tuesday Musical Club and 
Chaminade Choral Society. The large audience was en- 
thusiastic in its appreciation of her musicianly renditions. 
The Chaminade Choral —“. Julien Paul Blitz, di- 
rector, gave two numbers, by Chaminade, in an excellent 
manner, beautiful pianissimos, sustained tones and splen- 
did attacks were apparent. 

San Diego, Cal.—(See “MuSic on the Pacific Slope.”) 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
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Slope.”) 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) , 

Santa Monica, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Shawnee, Okla., November 5, 1919.—In a program 
that included operatic arias, old Italian and English songs, 
Paul Althouse, tenor, interested a responsive audience 
here on the evening of November 4. Powell Weaver, 
who acted as his accompanist, also was heard in several 
solos. The concert was one of three which comprised 
this year’s festival. 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

_ Spartanburg, 8. C., November 5, 1919.—The Winter 
Concert Course of 1919-20, which is given under the aus- 
pices of Converse College and the Woman's Music Club, 
offers the following attractions: December 11, the Tollef- 
sen Trio; February 9, Percy Grainger. The final con- 
cert’s soloist will be announced later. 

Syracuse, N. Y., November 28, 1919.—Vahrah Han- 
bury, soprano, and Charles M. Courboin, organist, were 
heard here last evening in a most satisfying recital, held 
in the Mizpah Auditorium. The critic of the Journal of 
this city, spoke as follows of Miss Hanbury’s singing: 
“Vahrah Hanbury was a feature of the recital attended 
by a large audience, appreciative of the beautiful voice 
of the soprano, who gave generous reply to the insistent 
encores. It was the vocalist’s first appearance in Syra- 
‘cuse and she leaves a favorable impression on music 
lovers’ memory.” The same critic also said: “Charles 
M. Courboin gave a fine program on the organ.” 
program follows: “Come Again, Sweet Love” (Dow- 
land), “Turn Ye to Me” (arranged by Malcolm Lawson), 
“Cherry sl (Horn), “Inter Nos” MacFadyen), 
“Summer Time” (Ward Stephens), Miss Hanbury; 
“Benediction Nuptiale” (De Vilbac), prelulium, for little 
orchestra (Jarnefelt), Mr. Courboin; “Ritorna vincitor,” 
from “Aida” (Verdi), Miss Hanbury; “Marche Hero- 
ique” (Saint-Saéns), Mr. Courboin; “La Mort des 
Oiseaux” (Pesse), “Columbine” (Poldowski), “Le Reve” 
(Grieg) and “Songs from the Chinese” (Bantock), Miss 
Hanbury. 

A large and enthusiastic audience heard Raymond Wil- 
son, the young American pianist, give his first recital of 
the season in the auditorium of Syracuse University a 
short time ago. Mr. Wilson presented a varied and in- 
teresting program ranging from Mozart to the modern 
Russian school. He was recalled many times and re- 
sponded with two encores. The next day the pianist 

before the Morning Musicales of this city and 
P yed among other numbers MacDowell’s sonata 

Eroica,” receiving an ovation from a large and_repre- 
sentative audience. 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Scott to Conduct Pageant 


In the Washington Irving High School, New York, on 
December 26, the International. Institute. will ive, 
annual Christmas pageant, “Follo the Star.” The 
music is under the direction of John Scott, whose 
chorus will sing his Christmas carol, written for this oc- 
casion. 
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(Continued from page 24.) 


then she was heard by an audience (which should have 
been much larger than it was) in an interesting program 
which avoided routine numbers without sacrificing musical 
content. Her list began with Brahms’ variations and 
fugue on a theme of Handel; continued with a maztrka, 
a nocturne, a scherzo and two preludes out of Chopin; 
three short, individual pieces, by Edward Royce; three 
compositions from MacDowell, and concluded with num- 
bers by Debussy, Cyril Scott and Rubinstein. 

Miss Lacroix renewed the very favorable impression 
which she made here a year ago. Again she showed that 
she was the possessor of a prodigious technic which she 
used as a means to an end, and always unostentatiously. 
She commands a beautiful tone and-has an unerring ear 
for melodic line. These gifts, coupled with a keen sense 
of rhythm, enable her to give unusually poetic interpreta- 
tions of her music, and particularly of the Chopin selec- 
tions. Miss Lacroix’s splendid talents and her charming 
modesty contributed toward a well-deserved success, 


Joun McCormack Gives ANoTrHER RECITAL. 


John McCormack, the tenor, returned to Symphony Hall 
last Sunday afternoon for a concert. There is little to 
relate of the concert that would be extraordinary. Every 
seat, of course, and all the standing room was taken by 
his huge Boston following. For novel songs, he was heard 
in a seldom-heard air from Handel’s oratorio of “Solo- 
mon” and in new pieces by Chausson, Watts, Bridge and 
H. T. Burleigh. Of this group, Chausson’s exquisite “La 
Caravane” and Burleigh’s “Were I a Star” are especially 
noteworthy. As usual, Mr. McCormack delighted the 
crowd with his singing, ‘and he was characteristically gen- 
erous in lengthening his program, The tenor was assisted 
by Winston Wilkinson, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, 
pianist. 
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Marton Hype MAKeEs BRILLIANT BEGINNING AS PIANIST. 


Marion Hyde, familiar to New England audiences as 
pianist to the American String Quartet of Boston, made a 
brilliant debut as a concert pianist last Monday evening in 
Jordan Hall. Miss Hyde played MacDowell’s “Celtic” 
sonata, Liszt’s etude in F minor, Brassin’s nocturne in G 
flat, Chopin’s G minor ballade, Ravel’s “Sonatine,” Grav- 
lez’s “Recuerdos,” and two preludes, opus twenty-three, 
numbers ten and twelve, of Rachmaninoff. 

Miss Hyde’s performance of this interesting program 
revealed that she already has ample technical equipment 
and that she usually grasps and imparts the mood of her 
pieces with sympathetic understanding. Endowed with un- 
common dramatic ability, Miss Hyde’s readings are occa- 
sionally marred by over-emphasis of details—a deficiency 
presumably traceable to nervousness as much as to ex- 
cessive feeling. This fault, however, will doubtless be 
overcome by frequent appearances as soloist in public. 
The friendly audience applauded Miss Hyde’s splendid 
work warmly. 


CoNSERVATORY RECITAL. 


A concert of 17th and 18th century music was given in 
Recital Hall of the New England Conservatory of Music 
under direction of Stuart Mason, of the faculty, on Thurs- 
day evening, December 11. Mr. Mason was assisted by 
Edith Woodman, soprano; Rulon Robizon, tenor; Ethel 
Harding, hauthois d’amour; John Murray, violin; Ora 
Larthard, violoncello, and a string quartet conducted by 
Francis Findlay. The program included the Handel con- 
certo in F major, No. 4, for the harpsichord; two songs 
by Campion; “La Guirlande,” for soprano solo, by Ra- 
meau; the suite in D major, for violoncello, by De 
Hervelois; two Noels by Leon Roques; tenor solos, a 
pavane by an unknown author, and a serenade by Grétry. 
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CARL STRUVE IN NEW YORK 


First Tenor of the National Opera at Christiania, 
Norway, Visits Metropolis—To Appear 
in Concert Here 














Carl Struve, for eleven years first tenor at the National 
Opera at Christiania, Norway, arrived in New York a 
short time ago, accompanied by his young wife. Mr. 
Struve will appear this season in concert here under the 
direction of Raoul Biais, but has hopes in the near future 
of resuming his operatic work in this country. Owing to 
the fact that this is his first trip to America, the writer 
was naturally desirous of questioning him on his impres- 
sions of New York. 

“New York—I love so much,” he began, his" eyes show- 
ing the veracity of the statement, “that I now want to 
stay here all my life. And if we had our little three and 
a half year old daughter with us, everything would be 
perfect—the family would be complete.” 

“Yes, that is true,” seconded his charming young wife, 
whose maiden name was Hagerup and whose father is at 
present the Norwegian minister at Stockholm. Moreover, 
her sister is lady in waiting to the Queen and Mme. 
Struve, who is herself a singer, has sung many times for 
her Majesty. 

“You see, the first year we were to be here, I thought it 
better to leave her with my re ey until we knew how 
things were going to be in this country, but next year 
we are going to send for her.” 

“What do you think of the concerts in New York?” 

“So far,” continued Mme. Struve, “we have only been ‘to 
Toscha Seidel’s recital. And we went to hear him be- 
cause we brought with us to him greetings from tlic 
Queen. Seidel is a great favorite in our country, which, 
by the way, hears many of the great artists. We are hop- 
ing still to have Caruso pay us a visit some day.” 

“Have you sung outside of your country, Mr. Struve?” 
asked the writer. 


Orrer From Berwin. 


“No,” he replied quickly, “although when I was twenty- 
one, just after I had made my debut in Christiania, I re- 
ceived an offer to sing at the Berlin Opera, but on ac- 
count of my contract in my own country, I was obliged 
to refuse it, even though. the director went further in 
consenting to pay my traveling expenses, etc. It has, how- 
ever, always been my great desire to come to America and 
now that I am here I consider that I am very lucky. I 
might add that it is through the advice of Dr, Eagan, 
your minister to Norway, that I made up my mind to 
come. When he heard me sing, he was exceedingly kind 
and told me that my beautiful voice—you see, I use his 
own words—ought to gain success in America.” 

“Did you sing in concert in Norway?” 

“Oh, yes, frequently. Perhaps you do not know that the 
Norwegian people are very musical? They want—as my 
wife told you a minute ago—to hear all the best artists.” 

“What roles did you sing at the National Opera?” 

“My debut was made as Pinkerton in ‘Madame Butter- 
fly’ shortly after my concert debut in May of 1908. I 
have, however, also sung the leading tenor roles in ‘Car- 
men,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Mignon,’ ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’ ‘Lakme,’ ‘Tales of Hoffman,’ and ‘Eu- 
gene Onegin,’ which I do not believe has been heard in 
America, but which, I understand, is to be produced 
shortly. Perhaps, you would be interested to know with 
whom I studied?” 


“Very much indeed,” replied the writer. 


“In London I worked with Raymonde von zur Miihlen, 
who is a Russian, and who has since dropped the von and 
the zur of his name and is now known simply as Miihlen. 
He is a wonderful teacher and a number of the great 
artists appearing in Europe coach with him in the sum- 


(1) Carl Struve as the Duke in “Rigoletto.” (2) As Cavaradossi in “Tosca.” 
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mers. It was while I was studying with Mihlen that I 
met my wife, who was also his oll It was quite roman- 
tic. Then, in Berlin, I studied also under Professor von 
Diilong.” 

“And now that we are in America, we are much flat- 
tered to find that the Scandinavian music is creating in- 
terest here,” concluded Mme. Struve. 

“Which reminds me I have some new modern things 
that I shall sing on my concert tour this season. They are 
very lovely and I feel sure they will meet with success,’ 
added the tenor as he rose to bring the interview to an 
end. J. V. 


“LEGEND” AND “SHANEWIS” 
TO GO ON TOUR 


After long planning and a careful oversight of the pros- 
pects, the American Grand Opera Association announces 
that it has decided to tour the country in the spring of 
1920 with a grand opera company presenting two Ameri- 
can works which have already been tried out at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, “The Legend,” by Joseph Cari Breil, 
and Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Shanewis.” The asso- 
ciation is not yet ready to announce the cast of the two 
operas—except that Princess Tsianina will appear in the 
character of Shanewis, originally written for her—but 
assurance is given that the cast will be carefully selected. 

The membership of the American Grand Opera Associa- 
tion includes many names prominent in the musical and 
financial world, and the direction of the company will be in 
the hands of Richard Herndon and his associate, Frank 
Taylor Kintzing, who made such a success of the tour 
of the French Orchestra in the season of 1918-19. The 
tour will last at least ten weeks, and more than sixty of 
the principal cities in the country will be visited. The 
two operas are to be conducted by their respective com- 
posers, and everybody and everything connected with the 
enterprise will be American. The association is already 
assured of the assistance and hearty co-operation of the 
municipal authorities, chambers of commerce, Rotary clubs, 
local chapters of the American Legion, and various musical 
associations. It is by no means the intention of the asso- 
ciation to confine its efforts to this first tour. On the con- 
trary, it will continue in future seasons, and it is expected 
that new and worthy works by American composers will 
be forthcoming for its repertory. 





Three “Messiah” Performances for Roberts 


Following her appearance in recital in Elizabeth 
Cueny’s series of afternoon musicales in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, on December 15, Emma 
Roberts, contralto, went to Henderson, Ky., to take 
part in a family reunion at the home of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Roberts. The contralto will have 
to return to New York for the performances of “The 
Messiah,” which will be given in Newark and New 
York on December 29 and 30, stopping off en route at 
Greensburg, Pa., for the Mendelssohn Choir’s perform- 
ance of the same work on December 28. Miss Roberts 
will achieve a new record in singing in three distinct 
performances of the Handel oratorio on three suc- 
cessive days. 


May Korb to Enter Concert Field 


One of the youngest of American singers—May Korb— 
will enter the concert field this coming year. Miss Korb 
hails from Newark, N. J., and three years ago astounded 
thousands of people and her home town with her colora- 
tura voice at the Newark Festival, where she sang as the 
prize winner of the festival contest. Since then Miss 
Korb has devoted her time to the serious study of music, 
and has appeared occasionally at concerts and won _un- 
qualified success from public and press alike. Miss Korb 
is under the guidance of Mme, Sembrich, who now con- 
siders her ready for concert work. 


(3) As Don Jose in “Carmen.” 
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NEW RIVOLI OPERA SCHOOL A 
BOON FOR ASPIRING SINGERS 


Josiah Zuro, Its Head, Chats on the Advantages of the Excellent Enterprise—Co-operation with Vocal 
Teachers a Feature—A Capable Faculty 








Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of the Rivoli and 
Rialto Theaters, achieved something worth while in the 
Metropolis when he conceived the idea of giving the pub- 
of semi-classic music every hour along 
movies, I ike sugar-coated candy, they swallowed 
it right down and liked it at that! 

Now along comes Josiah Zuro, well known in musical 
circles aS a coat h and conductor of operatic experience, 
and while his ideas indirectly benefit the public also, they 
more directly aimed to boost and aid aspiring young 
ambition is to gain experience and routine 

The old cries of “Where shall we get our 

There are no small opera companies as in 
muffled now, and will doubtless 
that is if similar schoois 


lic a good dose 
with the 


are 
artists, whose 

work in opera 
tart in opera? 
Europe?” are somewhat 
he entirely snuffed out ‘ere long 
of. opera are organized along the lines of that started by 
Mr. Zuro and Mr. Riesenfeld at the Rivoli Theater, 

The new opera school is open to all young singers who 
are able to qualify those who possess good voices and 
ufficient intelligence and ability for acting. Another very 
important item also is the pupil’s teacher’s permission to 
attend the When Mr. Zuro was asked to expound 
on that point, he said: 
Co-OPERATION WITH 
is to co-operate with the teachers, In fact, 
many of the well known vocal instructors of this city seid 
us pupils realizing that the opportunity is a good one. Un- 
derstand, please, give singing lessons, but 
coach the singers who are admitted to the opera 
various roles assigned to them. If Profes- 
Miss R’s top range is a 
I find weak spots in 
and s« 


SC hool 


TEACHERS, 


“Our idea 


we do not 
merely 
school in the 
or X advises me that his pupil, 
little weak, I work accordingly. If 
the voice, the teacher’s attention is called to them, 
we work hand in hand. 

“When a singer applies for entrance to the opera schoo!, 
first of all, the voice is tested, and if she passes the exam- 
ination, she is classified and a role is assigned her accord- 
" K to her ability. 

“Others out of her repertory may be given merely as a 
mental or emotional test,” said Mr. Zuro, “When I have 
a lyric or coloratura soprano lacking in certain qualities, 
which her particular roles do not suggest or bring out, | 
have her work on a few others that will develop the miss- 
ing qualities. She will not have a chance to sing all of the 
roles that she learns, but she will have reaped the benefit 
of having worked on them. After the student has been 
taught a role individually, it is taken up in ensemble, in 
other words, the students are brought together musically 
first—and then they come in contact with each other sceni- 
cally. Jacques Coini, former artistic director for Hammer- 
stein, teaches them the technic of acting and we have also 
instructors in Italian and French, if a pupil is in need of 
help in that direction. 

Pupits Receive GENERAL TRAINING. 

“In a word, the pupils of the opera school receive 
training in everything “Why,” he laughed, “we even 
have a man who teaches them how to make up! AIl- 
ready we yegee staged the first act of ‘Faust’ at the 
Rivoli and a scene from ‘Pagliacci. We are to give, 
shortly, scenes from the third act of ‘Faust’ and ‘Lak- 
me.’ These performances make the school more valu- 
able and offer the pupils an opportunity to appear in 
public. Some people, however, are mistaken in the be- 
lief that to sing at the Rivoli one has to join the school 
that if one is connected with the schooi 


and vice versa 
They are two separate 


he or she can sing at the Rivoli, 
institutions,” 

Incidentally, since the interview, the writer has 
learned that Betty Anderson, a pupil of the opera 
school, made such a success recently at the Rivoli that 
she was immediately re-engaged for the two following 
weeks—an unusual occurrence. The students of the 
school, by the way, when accepted for public appear- 
ance receive a salary just the same as the outside sing- 
ers, And in the operatic performances given at the 
Rivali- hy members of the opera school, Mr. Zuro 
told’ the writer that very frequently an assistant artist 
outside performs. 

Week or OPERA, 


During the short*time that the opera school has been 


fromthe 


Photos by Press Illustrating Service, In 


Mr. Coini coaching the duel scene of “Faust.” 


in existence (less than two months) the management of the 
Rivoli Theater has been showered with nothing but com- 
pliments for the opportunity afforded young singers 
through these public appearances and for the manner in 
which the scenes are being produced. During the month 
of January a whole week of opera will be given by the 
pupils of the school, Performances have been arranged 
for in public schools and at Y. M. C. A.’s, the prices rang- 
ing from ten to twenty-five cents. Proof of the value of 
Mr. Zuro’s work and the high standard of the perform- 
ances at the Rivoli, have aneady insured the success of 
these future events. 

When Mr. Zuro was asked how long it had taken to 
prepare the act from “Faust,” he replied: 

“We worked on it here and there, but if the efforts had 
been concentrated as they were in the acts following, it 
would have taken about two weeks. We hope to put on 
scenes from ‘Traviata’ and ‘Martha’ before very long.” 

DistincuisHep Battet Heaps. 

In connection with the opera school there is also a bal- 
let school under the direction of Adolf Bolm, who needs 
no introduction, and whose pupils have been seen at the 
Rivoli for some time. His connection with the school has 
made it possible to produce original productions. Alber- 
tieri, for fourteen years ballet master of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, for his extensive knowledge of operatic 
dancing and routine in general, is also a valuable member 
of the forces. The co-operation of these masters makes it 
possible to give performances of completeness from a sing- 
ing, acting and dancing stand-point. 

Zuro’s Boyisu Dream. 

In the selection of Mr. Zuro as head of the new opera 
school at the Rivoli, a better man could not have been se- 
cured. Even as far back—and not so far back either as 
Mr. Zuro is still a young man—as the age of fourteen, 
young Zuro had his dreams. His one big one then, back 
in his native Russia, was that some conductor of a visit- 
ing orchestra might be taken ill at the eleventh hour so 
that he would be called upon to save the performance, 
and for that reason he always kept his little military 
school uniform carefully brushed and pressed. Now in a 
certain sense one might say that Mr. Zuro and his asso- 
ciates have saved the day for the inexperienced young ar- 
tists secking operatic opportunities. 

In speaking of his early acquaintance with Mr. Riesen- 
feld, Mr. Zuro said: 

“We met first in this country as members of Oscar 
Hammerstein’s forces and began our American careers 
about the same time, Being young we were thrown to- 
gether more or less and we stayed with Mr. Hammer- 
stein until the last drop of the company’s blood remained. 


JACQUES COINI AND JOSIAH ZURO. 


The former is the school’s instructor in the technic of acting 
and Mr. Zuro is the head of the new opera school. 


t 


A dress rehearsal of a scene from “Romeo and Juliet.” 


December 18, I919 
Mr. Coini formed the present new triangle. Then we 
dropped from each other’s sight. I went out to San Fran- 
cisco to conduct opera there and festivals with Alfred 
Hertz, finally winding up by conducting that gigantic per- 
formance of ‘Aida,’ which was sung by Gadski, Claussen 
and Whitehill, assisted by a chorus of three hundred and 
fifty, an orchestra of one hundred and fifty and a ballet 
of seventy-five. You will, perhaps, remember that the 
performance was to have been given out doors and was 
accordingly insured by Lloyds of London against rain. 
Strangely enough, the day scheduled for the performance 
it rained for the first time in sixty years on that date. 
Owing to continuous down-pour, it had to be given finally 
in a big auditorium. Upon coming back to New York, I 
became music director for the Aeolian Company and es- 
tablished its phonograph department. Next, I conducted 
the Davis Opera Company, with Maggie Teyte, Florence 
Easton, Alice Gentle, Riccardo Martin, Francis MacClen- 
nan and others, as members, which was a very successful 
operatic venture. When I again met Mr. Riesenfeld, it 
was at his suggestion that the new opera school at the 
Rivoli was opened and he offered the advantages of the 
theater to make the institution more complete atmospheri- 
cally and otherwise.” Le 


White-Smith Publications Popular 


Marie Morrisey is using in concert this season two 
songs published by White-Smith. They are “A June Pas- 
torale,” by Meta Schumann, and “Love’s Pilgrimage,” by 
William Reddick. Mr. Reddick is, incidentally, Miss Mor- 
risey’s accompanist, and her rendition of the song is said 
to be a revelation. 

The orchestra of the Central High School of Duluth, 
Minn., is using “U. S. A. Patrol,” by Peck. At a recent 
students’ recital of the University of Illinois, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “From the Land of the Skyblue 
Water” was sung by James W. Armstrong. The scherzo 
from H. N. Redman’s sonata in D major for violin and 
piano was played on November 22 at a pupils’ recital at 
the New England Conservatory, the violin part being 
played by Mabel Shearer, of Lufkin, Tex., and the piano 
by Clarence Kundson, of Beverly, Mass. 


McCarthy Sings Seldom Heard Irish Music 


Helen McCarthy started her season with an appearance 
in New Rochelle on October 27 at the afternoon concert 
of thé Catholic Woman's League and presented one of 
her special Irish programs. The young coloratura so- 
prano was also one of the soloists at the Paterson Popular 
Concert Series, November 25. Miss McCarthy is of Irish 
descent, although born in this country, and is preparing 
some programs of Irish music seldom heard here. She 
has a number of engagements with Irish societies, and is 
already booked for St. Patrick’s Day on March 17, 1920. 

The singer has made some phonograph records which 
will soon be on sale, 


Tilla Gemunder Inherits Musical Talent 


_Tilla Gemunder, grand-daughter of the late George 

Gemunder, violin maker, has inherited the musical talent 

of the great Gemunders of the past generations. She pos- 

sesses a powerful, sympathetic, and beautiful soprano voice, 
is young, and has a fine stage presence, During the 
past few years she has been under the guidance of 
Claude Warford, teacher and composer, and made her 
entry into the concert field about a year ago. Miss 
Gemunder’s voice of lyric and dramatic quality is 
well equipped for opera and concert. She sings in 
several languages and is proud to be an American 
musical product, having studied only in her own 
country. 

Miss Gemunder has appeared at a number of im- 
portant concerts with Arthur Rubinstein, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Ovide Musin and many others, and achieved 
success both from public and press. 


Althouse to Rejoin the Metropolitan 


Paul Althouse, the tenor, whose time this season 
has been almost entirely taken up with, concert en- 


gagements, will sing with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on the evening of Christmas Day, De- 
cember 25, appearing as Turiddu in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” Mr. Althouse will sing with the Metro- 
politan four or five times more, later in the season. 


Another scene from “Pagliacci.” 
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did Boston band as that aroused by the two programs 
which Mr. Monteux presented in Carnegie Hall last week. 
This may perhaps lead him to realize the lack of interest 
which characterized both of them. 


Philharmonic Society—Toscha Seidel, Soloist 


Toscha Seidel, violinist, was the soloist at the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s Saturday evening concert, December 
6, with Josef Stransky conducting. As was expected, the 
house was sold out and the audience manifested the same 
enthusiasm that has attended all of this organization's af- 
fairs. Worthy of comment, first of all, was the fine play- 
ing of the evening’s soloist, for Mr. Seidel fairly capti- 
vated his hearers, with a remarkable display of technic 
and fine tone, in his rendition of the Tschaikowsky D 
major concerto. Again and again he was brought back 
to the stage to bow his acknowledgment to the stupen- 
dous applause which followed his playing. Although small 
in size, Mr. Seidel has an attractive stage appearance which 
at once claims admiration, but it is his playing that ever 
wins the hearts of his hearers. 

Worth noting also is the fact that Conductor Stransky 
chose as his opening number the Beethoven C minor sym- 
phony, No. 5, which was beautifully delivered. At its 
close the huge audience gave the conductor and his men 
an ovation. However, there also was a large number pres- 
ent who seemed more inclined to like the Grieg “Sym- 
phonic Dances,” which followed, even better than the 
Beethoven number. These four Grieg dances were played 
for the first time at these concerts and were, indeed, a fine 
addition to the Philharmonic programs. Each of them is 
a masterpiece and was exquisitely executed; they were the 
allegro moderato e marcato, allegretto grazioso, allegro 
giocoso and the andante-allegro molto e risoluto. The 
program closed with a stirring performance of Liszt's 
second Hungarian rhapsody. 


Victoria Boshko, Pianist 


A representative audience listened to Victoria 
Boshko, the gifted young Russian pianist, at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday evening, December 6. Miss Boshko 
is well known to New York music lovers and her work 
always finds appreciation. Her recital the othef even- 
ing was no exception to the rule and she was the re- 
cipient of a warm reception. This, however, her de- 
livery of the program merited. She possesses fine 
technic, a big tone, and her playing was infused with 
color and brilliancy. She also has abundant tempera- 
ment. Her selections included Beethoven's thirty-two 
variations, the Haydn andante, F minor, Chopin’s so- 
nata, and shorter pieces by Albeniz, Scriabine, Debussy 
and Liszt. 





E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 


It happens that there are few French pianists of the 
first rank at the present day, but E. Robert Schmitz, in the 
recital which he gave at Aeolian Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, December 6, proved that he must be reckoned among 
them. His program in itself challenged attention, con- 
taining as it did new works by such important men as 
Ravel and the late Claude Debussy, played for the first 
time in America. The Ravel work was a toccata, brilliant, 
almost electric,’as played by M. Schmitz—one of a set of 
six pieces portraying Frenchmen who gave their lives for 
their country in the recent war. The Debussy numbers 
were three of a set of technical studies which were among 
his last works. M. Schmitz’s fingers made light of the 
difficulties they present and he brought out to the full the 
music inherent in them. For criticism, one can only say 
that they are Debussyesque. roe 

He began with Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion,” played here last season by Prokofieff. There were 
also familiar numbers by Debussy and the Ravel “Pavane 
pour une enfante défunte.” A colorful Spanish group, two 
numbers by Albeniz and two by Turina, was vivid and in- 
teresting, especially the scintillating “A los Toros,” by the 
latter. Borodin and Liapounoff finished the list. 

Those who have known M. Schmitz’s work in Paris 
realize that he was one of the strong executive forces in 
modern French music and Saturday he won that recogni- 
tion for himself in this country. On the technical side he 
has extraordinary facility and he is a master of the pedals, 
which have so much to do with creating the proper color 
effects in music of the kind which he affects; indeed, we 
have had no better interpreter of it on this side of the 
water. A large audience was properly appreciative of all 
he did. 

Mozart Society 

Delphine March, mezzo soprano; Mary Cooper, vio 
linist, and John Campbell, tenor, provided a program 
full of variety at the second afternoon musicale of the 
Mozart Society of New York, Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
founder and president, which took place at the Hotel 
Astor, December 6. The very large company present, 
the attractiveness of all plans relating to the affair, and 
their carrying out were remarkable. 

Miss March’s voice gave especial pleasure in songs 
by the Americans, Harriet Ware (“Wind and Lyre”), 
La Forge and Spross. She was encored, as was the 
case with Mary Cooper, who played expressive and 
brilliant pieces by Mozart, Hubay and Lalo. Mr. 
Campbell has a tenor voice of purity and tenderness, 
singing selections from “Elisir d’Amour” and “Tosca 
with true operatic style. His high notes were clear 
and true. Charles Gilbert Spross played ideal accom- 
paniments. 

At the first evening concert, December 16, Charles 
Hackett, tenor, and Bel Gallier Wooster, soprano, will 
be the soloists, the enlarged Choral, with Richard T. 
Percy, the new conductor, making its debut. 


DECEMBER 7 





Fritz Kreisler, Violinist 


The usual crowded hall, with a full stage, greeted Fritz 
Kreisler at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, December 
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7. He began with a Mozart concerto, followed it with one 
of the Bach sonatas for violin alone, and then played a 
group which included an air of Rachmaninoff, the Brahms 
A. flat major waltz in the arrangement by the late David 
Hochstein—his name should, by all means, have been ‘upon 
the program—a dance by Granados, A. Walter Kramer’s 
“Eclogue” and two of the Paganini caprices. At the end 
of the program there came that usual crowding of the 
standees about the platform, and a second program of the 
favorite Kreisler arrangements began with the air from 
“Le Coq d’Or,” followed by “La Gitana” and so on. At 
this late day there is nothing new to be said about Kreis- 
ler’s playing. He unites with an astonishing technical pro- 
ficiency, a musical sensitiveness which is extremely rare. 
In playing such works as the Paganini caprices he so en- 
hanced their musical value that one forgets that they are, 
on the whole, merely technical stunts. Mozart is Mozart, 
and Bach, Bach, when he plays, and there is nothing more 
enjoyable in all the field of lighter music than h‘s render- 
ing of his own transcriptions. The Kramer composition 
won instant favor. It is an agreeable cantilena, wit) ef- 
fectively rich harmonic coloring. Carl Lamson accom- 
panied capably. 


New York Symphony Orchestra— 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Soloist 


Walter Damrosch and his symphony players offered a 
program Sunday afternoon at Aeolian Hall which was as 
fine as any this organization has given this season, in 
fact, in many seasons. Sergei Rachmaninoff was the solo- 
ist, and the audience, crowding the house to the very 
doors, came expecting much and received much, The 
celebrated pianist-composer stirred the huge throng with 
his masterly performance of his own D minor concerto, 
which he played only as he, the composer, could possibly 
play it. It was a masterpiece, but in each of .the three 
movements—allegro ma non tanto, intermezzo adagio, and 
finale—his fine technic and beautiful tone coloring held 
all spellbound, not excepting Conductor Damrosch him- 
self. 

The orchestra opened the program with Charpentier’s 
symphonic suite, “Impressions d’lItalie,” which included a 
viola solo, played by M. Rene Pollain, as a part of the sere- 
nade. After this came Elgar’s introduction and allegro 
for strings, and, as a final number, Percy Grainger’s Chil- 
dren’s March, “Over the Hills and Far Away.” 


American Concert Course—Garrison, 
Donahue and Chalmers, Soloists 


The third recital of the American Concert Course, under 
the direction of Gretchen F, Dick, was given at the Man- 
hattan Opera House on Sunday afternoon, December 7, 
and attracted an audience of good size. Mabei Garrison, 
Lester Donahue and Thomas Chalmers were the partici- 
pating artists. 

Mabel Garrison created a veritable furore. She sang 
exceptionally well, which means that her performance was 
supreme. Her program numbers were “Fleur des Alpes” 
(Tyrolienne), arranged by Weckerlin; “L’Ombre des 
Arbres,” Debussy; “Mandoline,” Dupont; “Hymn to the 
Sun,” Rimsky-Korsakoff ; H. O. McKinney’s “An Introduc- 
tron,” “Hide and Seek” and “The Cupboard”; “I Heard a 
Cry,” Wm, A. Fischer, and “Elf and Fairy,” by Densmore. 
The audience applauded her artistic work, and she re- 
sponded with several encores. 

Mr. Donahue was in excellent form. His numbers were 
rhapsodie, Dohnanyi; etude, Bortkiewiez; “Hungarian,” 
MacDowell, and “St. Francis Walking on the Waves,” by 
Liszt. 

Emilio De Gogorza, who was scheduled to appear, was 
unable to be present owing to illness, and Thomas 
Chalmers consented to sing in his place, his most important 
number being an aria from Ponchielli’s “Prodigal Son,” 
which he rendered with authority. 


Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 


Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, who recently re- 
turned from a South American trip, made her re-entree 
into New York concert circles on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 7, when she gave a recital for the Society of the 
Friends of Music, in the ballroom of the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel. Her program was made up of classics and began 
with the Mozart sonata in A major. That Miss Novaes is 
an exceptionally capable artist is evidenced in all that she 
does. Her Mozart abounded with’ colorful tones, The 
Bach toccata in D, which followed, was given a clean cut 
and musicianly rendition. And then Miss Novaes, in play- 
ing the Beethoven sonata, op. 27, No. 1, accomplished what 
many a more experienced artist fails to do—she expressed 
the real power of Beethoven. It was a sterling perform- 
ance and the pianist richly deserved the applause with 
which it met. The Bach-Busoni chaconne was the final 
offering and proved equally ,enjoyable. It was encored 
and Miss Novaes graciously added a Brahms caprice 

The ballroom was filled to overflowing with eager lis‘en- 
ers, who extended an enthusiastic welcome to the youn, 
artist. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra— 
Mischa Elman, Soloist 


The Hippodrome was filled to the last seat including all 
available space on the stage, Sunday evening, December 7, 
when the Philharmonic Society of New York, under the 
able guidance of Conductor Josef Stransky, and Mischa 
Elman, violinist, were heard in a concert of unusual pro- 
portions. Elman established a precedent in the history of 
New York concerts by presenting two violin concertos— 
the Beethoven, in D minor, op. 61, to which were added 
cadenzas of his own composition, and the symphony 
“Espagnole,” of Lalo. As was to be expected the virtuos» 
accomplished this extraordinary task with his usual mas- 
tery and was tremendously applauded. 

The orchestra, besides accompanying the concertos in a 
highly satisfactory manner, gave capital renditions of the 
overture, “Leonore No, 3.” Beethoven; the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” and Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire 
Scene, from “The Valkyries,” Wagner, and the Tschai- 
kowsky “1812” overture. The audience’s approval of the 
splendid work of both Conductor Stransky and his ca- 
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pable band of players was demonstrated in the outbursts 
of applause that followed each number. 


Yvette Guilbert 


The second Yvette Guilbert concert took place at Max- 
ine Elliott's Theater, Sunday evening, December 7. The 
assisting artists were Emily Gresser, violin; Mildred Dill- 
ing, harpist, and. Virginia Fox Brooks, who gave readings. 

here was a small chorus as well which assisted Mme. 
Guilbert in one or two numbers. Miss Dilling played a 
group of solo numbers for harp, including Debussy's 
“Clair de Lune,” which was exquisitely done, and she also 
shared in a group with Miss Gresser, who played several 
sclos in an acceptable manner. Mme. Guilbert appeared 
four times, presenting a chronologically arranged selection 
of chansons from her extensive repertory. Especially 
charming was she in her crinoline costume of the time of 
1830. Mme, Yvette has discovered the fountain of: per- 
petual youth—at least, she drinks deep at the fountain of 
perpetual art, for she is fascinating in whatever she does. 
There is many a girl of half her age who would envy her 
grace in the dance and many a singer who wit twice the 
voice cannot sing one-half so well as she does! An audi- 
ence filled the house. 


Music League Chamber Music Concert 


The first of a series of ten chamber music concerts of 
the Music League of the People’s Institute was given in 
the auditorium of Washington Irving High School on Sun- 
day evening, December 7, and was enjoyed by a good 
sized audience of music lovers. 

The program contained trio (serenade), op. 8, for violin, 
viola and cello by Beethoven; Mozart's quintet in A major 
for clarinet and strings, as well as the quartet in G major, 
op. 76, No. 1, for two violins, viola and cello. 

The participating artists were Sam Franko, first violin; 
Sergei Kotlarsky, second violin; Cyril Towbin, viola; Paul 
Morgan, cello, and Henri Leon Leroy, clarinet. 


DECEMBER 8 


The Elshuco Trio 

The Elshuco Trio gave its first concert of the season 
on Monday evening, December 8, in Aeolian Hall, as a 
memorial to Richard Epstein, and, despite the inclement 
weather, a large and representative audience was in at 
tendance. 

The present personnel of this organization consists of 
Elias Breeskin, well known as a concert violinist; Willem 
Wileke, soloist and first cellist with the New York 
Symphony Society, and Aurelio Giorni, renowned concert 
pianist. Mr. Breeskin replaces Samuel Gardner, and Mr, 
Giorni fills the place of the late Richard Epstein. 

The Elshuco Trio gained an enviable reputation last 
season by its artistic work, and despite the fact that two 
new members appeared at this concert, the same standard 
of excellence dominated the performance, which will long 
be remembered, The program contained the following 
trios: Schubert's op. 100, E flat major; Guillaume Lekeu's 
in C minor, and Arensky’s op. 32, in D minor, 


John Meldrum, Pianist 


John Meldrum, a blind pianist of this city, was heard 
in his first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday 
afternoon, December 8. His program included* the im 
promptu in B flat, Schubert; Gavotte, Gluck-Brahms; 
caprice sur les airs de ballet, Gluck-Saint-Saéns; prelude, 
chorale and fugue, César Franck; nocturne in F major, 
etude, op. 25, No. 1, waltz in A flat major, op. 64, No. 3, 
and fantasie in F minor, op. 49, Chopin; poeme, op. 32, 
No. 1, Scriabine; “La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin” and “La 
Cathedrale Engloutie,” Debussy; “Sposalizio,” Liszt, and 
military march, Schubert-Tausig. 

Mr. Meldrum was heard by a large and interested audi- 
ence and his playing gave much pleasure. After his first 
group, the applause was such that he was obliged to re 
appear at least four times. In the lighter numbers he 
displayed considerable delicacy of tone and a charming 
thythm. 


DECEMBER 9 


New Symphony Orchestra. 

Artur Bodanzky made Carnegie Hall rif with plaudits 

after his superb reading of Brahms’ .& minor symphony, 
which was filled with interesting details of interpretation 
and yet presented an organic whole of impressive cohesion 
and purpose. The orchestra put to its credit the best 
playing it has done this season, and bids fair to refine 
itself into a most polished instrument with Mr. Bo 
danzky’s finishing touches. In the “Flying Dutchman” 
overture the especial features were the buoyancy and 
esprit of the conductor’s leading and the orchestra’s play- 
ing. 
Henry K. Hadley was invited to conduct his “Salome” 
tone poem, and he handled the baton with easy mastery. 
His composition is familiar here, and again revealed fine 
workmanship, melodic fecundity, and a high order of 
musical taste. The piece well deserves more frequent 
performances, 


The Rubinstein Club—Frances Alda, Soloist 


The Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs, William Rogers 
Chapman is president, gave a brilliant concert on Tuesday 
evening, December 9, in the grand ballroom of the Wal 
dorf Astoria Hotel. The large hall with its three tiers of 
boxes was entirely filled with members and their guests 
The assisting artists were Mme. Frances Alda. of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, supported by Erin Ballard, 
pianist; Louis Dressler. at the organ; Stephanio di Ste 
phanio, harpist, and Alice Shaw, the club accompanist. 
Mme. Alda sang five groups of songs which included an 
aria from “Madame Butterfly,” Jag Lefver (Swedish), by 
Merikanto; Kehtolaulau (Finnish), Jatneveldt; Chanson 
Norvegienne, by Fourdrain, as well as others by Speaks, 
Philidor, Munro, and “The Singer,” written for and dedi- 
cated to her by Elsa Maxwell. Miss Ballard played “Cra- 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
BEGINS SEVENTEENTH 
SEASON AUSPICIOUSLY 


Conductor Oberhoffer Presents Splendid Programs— 
Florence Macbeth and Margaret Matzenauer 
Soloists at First Concerts 


Minneapolis, Minn., November 9, 1919.—The Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra made the first bow of its seven- 
teenth season at the Sunday concert, October 19, to a full 
house and a most appreciative one. Florence Macbeth, a 
favorite here, was the soloist, and repeated her former 
successes. She gave the “Bell Song” from Delibes’ 
“Lakme,” with crystal purity. The orchestra furnished a 
splendid accompaniment. Her second appearance was quite 
as successful, with the “Hymn to the Sun,” from “Le Coq 
a’Or,” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, as the vehicle of her art. 
The encores were so persistent that she came back for a 
delightful aria with flute obligato and finally sang “Annie 
Laurie.” 

The orchestra, under the baton of Emil Oberhoffer, gave 
a fine reading of Schubert’s “Marche Militiare,” Wagner’s 








“There is something in her voice like the heart 
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“Tannhauser” overture, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, and the 
Strauss waltz, “Roses from the South.” The string sec- 
tion played “Naiad’s Idyl,” from “The Hamadryads,” by 
McCoy. In each and every number the orchestra showed 
vast improvement over any preceding season. 

The Lost Friday evening concert was given by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, October 24, when Mar- 
garet Matzenauer was soloist. She gave magnificent ren- 
ditions of the Letter Scene and aria, from “Eugene 
Onegin,” by Tschaikowsky, and Chausson’s “Poem of 
Love and the Sea,” op, 19. with orchestra, The orches- 
tra's offerings were the Tschaikowsky symphony, No. 4, in 
F minor, op. 36, and Ravel’s Spanish rhapsody. There 
are sixteen new players whom Mr. Oberhoffer has under 
fine control; the brasses are especially good while each 
section is better than ever before. There are no new men 
in the first chairs except Michael Kasanoff, principal of the 
violas, who will also act in the capacity of assistant con- 
ductor. There are six new men from the ranks of local 
musicians. Wendell Heighton is booking the midwinter 
tour and he finds greater demand than ever for the or- 
chestra. Carlo Fischer is head of the Minneapolis office 
while E. A. Stein has St. Paul in charge. The orchestra 
has a record of giving 143 concerts last season. 


Tuurspay Musicat Cius Becins Season. 


The Thursday Musical Club opened its season on Oc- 
tober 23 at the first Baptist Church with two artists as 
participants—Esther Osborn, soprano, and N. Stuart Smith, 
pianist. Mrs. John Dahl accompanied. Miss Osborn’s 
lovely voice delighted in three groups of songs ranging 
from Rogers, Barnett, Bauer, Debussy, Vidal, Paunin, 
Delibes and Rabey to the great aria from Godard’s “Le 
Tasse.” Mr, Smith gave two groups of piano numbers 
with a good tone and artistic interpretation. 

Mrs. C. W. Gardner is president of this active club of 
women, numbering 1,500, and there is a splendid program 
outlined for all branches of local improvement, including 
many charities. 

Notes. 


At the Sunday afternoon concert, October 26, the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra gave a most interesting pro- 
gram with the new solo flutist in that role. He offered two 
compositions—concertino, by Chaminade, and a caprice, 
by Briccialdi. He received a rousing welcome. 

On October 27 the house was packed, of course, to hear 
Galli-Curci, who was accorded an ovation. She sang 
fourteen programmed numbers and generously added many 
encores. Skillful accompaniments was furnished by Homer 
Samuels at the piano and Mr. Berenguer, flutist. 

Sousa’s Band was greeted by a packed house on October 
28. Sousa still reigns supreme when it comes to drilling 
a band to play like a symphony orchestra; his woodwinds 
are splendid and the brass as smooth and melodious as 
the corresponding sections in a symphony. The soloists 
—Frank Simon, cornet; Mary Baker, voice, and Florence 
Hardeman, violin—made fine impressions and were en- 
cored vociferously. 

Clarence Eddy gave an artistic organ recital at the 
Plymouth Church on the same evening. He presented a 
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most exacting program and went away carrying with him 
the profound respect of his many auditors. : 

On October 28, 29 and 30 the Elks gave a minstrel 
show, called “The Jollies of 1919,” to packed houses. They 
were drilled by Joe Bren, of Chicago. The music was 
arranged by Dr. Rhys-Herbert, a talented local organist, 
and was very enjoyable. 

The most interesting feature of the popular concert 
given at the Auditorium, November 3, by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, was the directing of Louis Victor 
Saar. He is the first guest conductor of the season, and 
there is no announcement of any other coming. He di- 
rected the first performance here of his orchestral suite, 
“Roccoco;” which is a fascinating musical composition. 

Emil Oberhoffer gave sterling readings of other num- 
bers, and Harriet McConnell, contralto, the soloist, sang 
delightfully “Ah, mon fils,’ from Meyerbeer’s “Le Pro- 
phet,” and “Farewell, Ye Hills,” from “Joan of Are,” by 
Tschaikowsky. 

The next evening, November 4, witnessed a full house 
to hear the violinist, Jascha Heifetz, who gave his pro- 
gram with ease and impeccable skill. He was given an 
ovation that has seldom been witnessed here. The ac- 
companist, Samuel Chotzinoff, was equal to his task. 

The Thursday Musical Club has arranged a series of 
recitals for this season that are much ahead of those of 
preceding seasons. On November 6, at the First Baptist 
Church, two local artists—Ruby Campbell Ledward, so- 
prano, and Gertrude Cleophas, pianist, appeared in a 
splendid recital. Eva Johnson played the accompani- 
ments to the songs. 

The Friday night concert given at the Auditorium by 
the Minneapolis strane Orchestra was attended by all 
the season subscribers, who were attracted by the pro- 
gram, containing the Beethoven overture to “Fidelio” and 
the Brahms symphony; No. 4, with Mischa Levitzki as 
soloist. The pianist played the Beethoven No. 3 concerto 
and made an even more indelible impression than he did 
last season; he has broadened and matured in a wonder- 
ful manner, and gave a convincing rendition of the great 
wor —_— R. A. 

Green Delights in “Monsieur Beaucaire” 


Preceded by its London reputation, Messager’s operetta, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” based on Booth Tarkington’s 
famous story, opened what promises to be a very long 
run at fhe New Amsterdam Theater, December 11. The 
work is charming in every respect, the libretto adhering 
closely to the original delightfully romantic tale, and the 
music being of a refined tunefulness and dainty facture 
that lifts it far above everything we have had here for 
a long while in the line of operetta. The melodies are 
light enough to linger easily in the ear, but they never 
approach banality and seem to avoid all the familiar for- 
mulas of the catchpenny makers of musical comedy music. 
Messager’s score is a miniature masterpiece of vocal and 
orchestral writing, and it was acclaimed by the listeners 
accordingly. 

However, it was not only the music and the story that 
captivated the audience, for they gave ovations also to the 
cast selected by Gilbert Miller, the manager, with fasti- 
dious care and full understanding of what sort of inter- 
preters a finely wrought work like “Monsieur Beaucaire” 
required. First of all there was Marion Green, the Ameri- 
can baritone, who created the Beaucaire role in London 
and made a reputation in it overnight. Mr. Greén has a 
rich and resonant voice which he uses with facile and 
intimate knowledge of the singing art. His every phrase 
is a thing of vocal joy and he throws himself into the 
spirit of the music with such temperamental sympathy 
that it seems as though every tone he utters were written 
especially for him. He dictions perfectly and never exag- 
gerates his effects in the slightest degree. In his acting 
he is easy, graceful, confident, and does his debonair and 
insouciant moments as engagingly as the love passages 
and the bits of drama here and there. He scored a tre- 
mendous hit and fully justified the wisdom of Manager 
Miller in making him the Beaucaire of the American 
premieére. 

John Clarke, a clear voiced and polished tenor, also 
caught the fancy of the house. Blanche Tomlin was the 
Lady Mary Carlisle, and sang with feeling and freedom. 
Her impersonation had many engaging histrionic moments. 
Lennox Pawle, as Bantisov, and Spencer Trevor, as Fran- 
cois, scored other successes. The scenic and costume 
equipment was of finical taste and helped no little in creat- 
ing the general effect of artistic thoroughness. 


Bauer’s New York Recital, January 17 
New York will have to wait until January 17 for Harold 
Bauer’s first recital this season. A few days later he is 
booked to begin a southern tour. 
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“Over the Hills” a “Jolly” Grainger Work 


Percy Grainger’s children’s march, “Over the Hills,” 
was performed for the first time in England, at Queen’s 
Hall, London, on October 22, by Sir Henry Wood, where 
it was enthusiastically received. The appended London 
press notices review the work in question: 

A very jolly and characteristic new work by Percy Grainger, a 
children’s march, “Over the Hills and Far Aver was a notable 
feature of last night’s program at Queen’s Hall. It is constructed in 
strict accordance with Mr, Grainger’s now familiar recipe, as sllus- 
trated in his “Mock Morris,” “Handel in the Strand” and the like, 
for works of this class, consisting of thing more rf dite in 
the structural sense than a good, rollicking tune repeated again and 
again with varied scoring, but there could be no question as to its 
success, f 

There is, indeed, no resisting these ing pieces. You may 
think that you are going to do this at first, but as they go on and 
on and on, with ever new and more elaborate effects, the music itself 
getting more and more complex and the scoring more and more 
comic and bizarre, you must be unimpressionable indeed if you are 
not ultimately carried away. The effect is rather like that of listening 
to a clever orator with an extraordinary command of Janguage saying 
the same thing over and over again, each time using slightly more 
extravagant and fantastic language, until in the end he has his whole 
audience absolutely convulsed. There is something mirth provoking 
in the very spectacle of the orchestra so busily engaged in grindin, 
it all out, though this alone would go for little enough, of course, i 
the music itself were not so genuinely clever and entertaining.— 
Westminster Gazette, October 23. 











The instrumentation is peculiar, being wood, wind, brass, double 
basses, pianoforte and percussion, and the last includes cymbals, 
tambourine, tanets, gong, side drum and meepnene. There are 
two tunes, and out of these the entire march is evolved. They 
are typical of the composer’s style, being remarkably direct and 
obvious and strongly rhythmic, Their treatment is most inspiriting 
and ingenious, both with regard to the part writing and to the 
contrasts and varieties of tone color. Above all, the music is per- 
meated by a delightful spirit of childlike frolic and sense of fun. 
Even the clashes and dissonances savor of the noises which chil- 
dren revel in. The “Children’s March” has the joy of the nursery. 
~—Yorkshire Post, October 23. 


Percy Grainger’s “Children’s March” is a ate of very pleasant 
A nm 4 fun. It is naive and rollicking and the composer's peculiar 
gift of working up an exciting climax has ample scope.—London 
Star, October 23. 


The work is in fact a good, rolling march in which a successful 
experiment with tone quality is made.—London Evening Standard, 
October 23. 





Garrison-Werrenrath Score in Joint Recital 


“Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath excite the 
enthusiasm of big audience by fine art in singing.” This 
was the headline which appeared in the Newark Evening 
News of Saturday, October 25, above the review of the 
concert which these artists gave in the East Orange High 
School on October 24. That paper then went on to laud 
the singers as follows: 


Miss Garrison gave in her varied performances abundant reasons 
for her advancement to the position of leading coloratura singer 
in the Metropolitan company. That she can triumph canly over the 
intricacies of florid song was shown in her singing of the “Hymn 
to the Sun” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘The Golden Cock,” Tier- 
sot’s arrangement of the old French “Tambourin,” delivered so 
volubly and sparklingly that she was obliged to repeat it, Lemaire’s 
“Vous dansez, Marquise,” as arranged by Joseph Pasternack, and 
Wekerlin’s “Fleur des Alpes.” ; : 

As the recital progressed it was evident that Reinald Werren- 
rath, still in his early thirties, has become a great vocalist, an 
eloquent artist. No singer, man or woman, in our concert field or on 
our operatic stage today can surpass him in control of mezza-voce. 
Througnout Maurice Ravel’s “Sainte” he displayed amazing skill in 
floating and sustaining delicate and eeiemering tones. Italo Campa- 
nini, a master of his art, could do it with fascinating effect. A 
decade ago Alessandro Bonci delighted audiences by his command 
of it. By his artisty in this particular Mr. Werrenrath has put 
himself into their class. By his use of it, he also glorified Joseph- 
ine McGill’s “Duna,” which the audience urged him to repeat. 

So endowed is he with voice, rich in texture, ranging widely 
and so intelligently applied to the expression of mood or sentiment 
that he satisfies in whatever he undertakes in interpretation. 





Matzenauer Presents “Refreshing” Program 


Margaret Matzenauer was one of the artists to appear 
at the Powers Theater in Grand Rapids on October 16. 
The appended glowing tribute voices the opinion of the 
critic on the Herald after hearing Mme. Matzenauer sing 
on that occasion: 

Mme. Matzenauer’s voice is luscious throughout its wide range. 
Her slightest number on the program was made interesting by her 
masterful artistry. ql é : 

Her program was refreshing, too, as she interspersed it with nov- 
elties. Among these were two Grieg songs (sung in English), “First 
Meeting” and “The Tourist,” rendered with much beauty and sub- 
tlety of interpretation. : ( 

She was generous with her encores, sepeg tine graciously after 
each group of songs. Her interpretation of “Annie Laurie” was a 
revelation,” 








Press Calls Votichenko a True Artist 


Following are a few press clippings to the credit of 
Sasha Votichenko, Russian composer and sole exponent 
of the tympanon, recently on tour as soloist with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra: 

Quite the feature of the all Russian program was the playing of 
Sasha Votichenko, the only musician who masters the tympanon. 
Mr. Votichenko presented his own compositions, which are masterful 
tone pictures of pastoral life in the province of Little Russia.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


The three selections and encore played by Sasha Votichenko on 
the tympanon, a seventeenth century instrument, also afforded the 
audience great pleasure. Mr. Votichenko is a distinguished Russian 
composer and the sole master of the tympanon, which has been in 
his family since its invention, It was aptly described on the program 
as “exquisite in tone and fascinating in variety of color effects.” 
It certainly was a decided novelty and Mr. Votichenko’s interpre- 
tation of his numbers was refreshing, especially “Easter Chimes in 
Little Russia,” which reproduced the folksongs of the Volga. Many 
went on the stage after the concert to inspect his old instrument.— 
Gazette and Bulletin, Williamsport, Pa. 


Votichenko is a true artist, whose work was appreciated by the 
large audience of the Matinee Musical Club.—Evening Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. , 





Cecil Arden Makes Deep Impression 
Cecil Arden, the Metropolitan Opera contralto, and 
Charles Courboin, the organist, opened the musical season 
in Syracuse, N. Y., on September 17, and although it was 
the former’s first appearance in that city, the auditorium 


was filled to capacity. Khe : 
Judging from the appended clippings, Miss Arden fa- 


vorably impressed her hearers: 
She is a singer of fine attainments and made a distinct impressiox 
on the great sndience. Miss Arden’s voice is not only large, but it 
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is sweet and tuneful, and she sings with a style that captivates. .. . 
She was invited to give a number of encores and received after her 
groups a bouquet of roses.—Post Standard, September 17, 1919. 


That Cecil Arden has a great future before her and may yet be 
a Homer or a Schumann-Heink was the opinion of an audience which 
filled the Mizpah auditorium, The — of the audience was 
evidenced by long and enthusiastic outbursts of applause which ren- 
dered it necessary for Miss Arden to respond again and again. Her 
voice is full, clear, sweet and flexible and she is the possessor of 
those two most to be desired attributes, youth and charm. The 
lovely tones came with perfect ease and naturalness—The Herald, 
September 17, 1919. 


Miss Arden is an artist-pupil of A. Buzzi-Peccia. 


Hempel Delights Philadelphia Audience 


A concert of unusual distinction was the one given by 
Frieda Hempel at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia 
on November 6. Herewith are reproduced in part a few 
of the splendid notices printed in the dailies of that city 
on the day following the concert: 


From the sim le, heart reaching strains of “The Last Rose 
of Summer” an ‘Home, Sweet Tome” to the most elaborate 
of operatic arias and the florid measures of Johann Strauss’ “Blue 
Danube Waltz,” ranged the limpid voice of Frieda Hempel at a 
song recital which the popular soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company gave before a large ouiiane in the Academy of Music 
last evening, November 5. 

As to purity and sweetness of vocal quality there is no soprano 
now before the public that may be said to cast this charming 
singer in the shade. She is more than a “coloratura,” for her voice, 
dazzling as it is in the florid flights which she so skillfully executes, 
has so much of mellow richness and sympathetic appeal that the 
simplest song becomes a gem as valuable as the most elaborate 
aria. 

Beginning with the graves from Delibes’ “Lakmé” and “Corinna 
di Luigi” by Rossini, Hempel next gave a group of French songs, 
two of which, Saint-Saéns’ “Guitares et Mandolines” and Hahn's 
“Fétes Galantes’”—the latter particularly captivating in its rollick- 
ing tunefulness and the graceful allurement of its accompaniment 
—were repeated, After this, as an encore, was given the child ditty 
“Daddy Might Have Married Me,” in which was demonstrated the 
pages notable distinctness of English enunciation 

he grand aria di bravura, “A vous dirai-je Maman,” Mozart- 

Adam, with flute obligato by Mr. Rodeman, and Hempel’s own 
vocal arrangement of the Stauss “Blue Danube,” a cueuben which 
she seems to have claimed for her own and which she executes 
with extraordinary brilliancy, were other selections which showed 
the singer at her best. Also of special note were “Lullaby,” by 
Lieurance, exquisitely sung, and “Invocation to the Sun God,” an 
Indian traditional hymn by Troyer, which was repeated, with 
another flight into birdlike realms; “The Nightingale,” with the 
flute, as a final encore contribution, 

The admirable accompaniments of Mr. Bos, as well as his beau 
tifully rendered group of solos by Rachmaninoff, Beethoven and 
Chopin, and the fluently executed flute numbers—‘“Reign of the 
Blessed Spirits,’ Gluck, and ‘‘Tamborin,” Gossec—by Mr. Rodeman, 
who is well remembered as first flutist of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in its earliest days, also were cordially received features of the 
program.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 





Miss Hempel, more than any singer before the public today, 
exemplifies the type of art which distinguished Mme. Sembrich. 
Her really beautiful voice, finished style and evident devotion to 
the highest form of her profession make Miss Hempel a dignified 
and impressive figure at a time when so much that is mediocre and 
flamboyant parades as good music. Her arias, with their exquisitely 
done ornamentations, were grected with most insistent applause. 
The Mozart “A vous dirai-je, Maman,” with flute obligato by Rode- 
man, was a fine example of pure, limpid coloratura, every note 
musical and true.—Record. 





Miss Hempel did the most difficult things with the art that con- 
ceals art. Each song was approached in the most casual, offhand 
way, but only a complete mistress of the technic of coloratura sing- 
ing could have done the prayer from Delibes’ “Lakmé” and the 
aria “Corinna di Luigi,’’ by Rossini, as she performed them 
There was not the slightest straining either for a note or for an 
effect. “The Last Rose of Summer” was granted as an encore, 
sung with the same clear, pure, easily flowing tone.—Public Ledger. 


Braslau Wins Success with “Yohrzeit” 
When Sophie Braslau sang Rhea Silberta’s “Yohrzeit” 
at her Carnegie Hall recital on November 9, the critics 
commented most favorably upon the song: 


Silberta’s passionately sincere “Yohrzeit,” which she sang in 
Yiddish, was among Miss Braslau’s most satisfying contributions. 
—New York American, 





She sang with her accustomed vivacity, skill and emotional aware- 
ness. Rhea Silberta’s “Yohrzeit,”” memorably introduced by Dore- 
thy Jardon at her Hippodrome concert last May, was introduced 
for good measure.—Morning Telegraph, 





As a possible successor to the “Eili, Eili’” (once a Braslau master 
song), the contralto chose “Yohrzeit’” by Silberta. One might as 
well object to “All Saints’ Day,” perhaps, as to the deeply religious 
tone of this semi-dirge, prepared in the rude sonority of Yiddish, 
and on a theme as reverent as fervent. There is real drama in the 
wail of it, anyhow, and music, too, although not as native as its 
opening lines, taken directly from the Jewish liturgy proposed.— 
Evening Sun, 





She was yesterday at her best vocally, and especially in the group 
of folksongs in Rhea Silberta’s ‘“Yohrzeit.”—Tribune. 





Huntington Likes Barbara Maurel 


Barbara Maurel, contralto, and Oscar Seagle, baritone, 
have been giving a series of joint recitals in the East which 
have met with tremendous success. The following extract 
from the Huntington, W. Va., Herald-Dispatch of Friday, 
October 19, is typical of the splendid comment aroused by 
Miss Maurel wherever she has appeared: 


If ever again the favor of the gods permits Huntington the 
pleasure of hearing Barbara Maurel and Oscar Seagle they will 
find the city aglow with the prospect, for few concerts have been 
given here which were as wholesomely enjoyable as the one last 
night at the city auditorium... . 

Anyone who heard the talented mezzo will instantly realize that 
it is but a futile attempt to paint a lily in writing the usual adjec- 
tives intended to express a characterization of her singing. It is 
sufficient to say that Miss Maurel’s singing is the consummation of 
talent, training and technic, while the crowning glory of her art 
is the atmosphere with which she invests her songs. For instance, 
when she sang “Habanera” she was just such a Carmen as Bizet 
intended to create, vibrant creature of verve and passion. 

All of the numbers were noteworthily sung; all of them had a 
distinct place in the hearts of the hearers, and it is, as always, 
the pleasure of the individual to select a magnum opus from a 
well balanced program. But all things else to the contrary there is 
none who will deny that Miss Maurel’s “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” to the Thurlow Lieurance setting, was her best gift. As 
she demonstrated, without ynseen ostentation in one of her earlier 
numbers, a range of two octaves and a R gem for delicate phras- 
ing and clean cut enunciation superb in its perfection, Miss Maurel 
triumphed easily in singing this song, which alone was a memory 
glow of the first water. If there was any doubt before the Indian 
song that Miss Maurel’s singing was its own excuse for beitg it 
was dispelled irrevocably. 
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(Continued from page 11.) 
the second monthly meeting December 10, at the Interna- 
tional Buyers’ Club Auditorium. Mr. Mohler gave a 
demonstration of his “Musical Appreciation Course,” using 
the Columbia Graphophone. 

Mr. Gartlan, supervisor of public school music, gave an 
address on musical appreciation in the elementary schools 
of New York. He made many points new to those pres- 
ent. For one thing, it is the school music supervisor who 
virtually directs the musical interest of the first ten school 
years. He was heard with very great interest, 

Batowin Features Mopern Composers’ Works, 

Five American composers, or composers at present in 
America, were represented on four recent programs played 
by Professor Baldwin on the great organ in City College. 
These were R. S. Stoughton, organist at Worcester, Mass., 
who has written pieces employing oriental idiom and color ; 
Joseph Bonnet, organist at St. Eustache, Paris, now on 
third concert trip in this country, Sergei Rachmaninoff, who 
stands at the head of the present generation of Kussian 
composers; Kugene Thayer, well known American organ- 
ist, and one of the players at the opening of great organ 
in Boston Music Hall in 1862, who had the degree of Doc 
tor of Music conferred upon him by Oxford University, 
and Arthur Foote, born at Salem, Mass., now in the front 
rank of American composers. 

Mme, Prittwitz’s New Metuon. 

Mme. Prillwitz, introduced by Florence Foster Jenkens, 
president of the Verdi Club, is making known her origina! 
system of music teaching, using stereopticon slides to illus- 
trate. A private view showed this plan being well carried 


out. 





Suetter HArsor Society Montuty DINNER. 

The second dinner of “Shelter Harbor Folks” (Musi- 
colony) took place at the Cafe Boulevard, December 18. 
There was a dinner, music and dancing. These affairs 
occur on the third Thursday of every month, 

Yonkers Music Cius PLans Concerts. 

Robert Wilkes and Hubertine Wilkes, respectively presi- 
dent and secretary ot the Yonkers Musicians’ Ciub, are 
calling attention to a course of concerts to be given in 
that city very soon. 

C, Berrrann Race Sines at Port CHEster, 

C. Bertrand Race, base- baritone, sang “A New Haven” 
(Gaul), and “The Publican” (Van de Water), at the ser- 
vices of Summerfield M. E. Church, Port Chester, N. Y., 
December 7. Mr. Kace has a powerful organ, and sings 
with much vigor and distinct enunciation, so that large 
congregations heard and enjoyed his singing greatly, in 
private life he is an attorney, and comes trom Albany, He 
sang at the dedication of this church just eighteen years 
ago. Many old friends welcomed his brief visit. 

Exizasetu Pierce LyMAN In New York, 

Elizabeth Pierce Lyman, who has been organist and 
director of Trinity ». E, Church, Little Rock, Ark., for 
some years, is visiting in New York. Odie A. Reayes, a 
vocal pupil of hers, is solo soprano of a prominent church 
in Little Rock, and has been heard and praised by New 
York critics. Mrs. Lyman has with her the score of a 
grand opera, the text and music being her own. 


E. T. C. C, Holds Two Splendid Concerts 


The Evening Telegram Concert Club of New York held 
an operatic concert on Sunday afternoon, December 7, at 
the Wadleigh High School auditorium, and the size and 
enthusiasm of the audience proved conclusively the suc- 
cess of the first operatic concert in the series. About 
three-score of vocalists took part in the program, all of 
whom are members of the New York Operatic Society, an 
organization which has been founded for the purpose of 
employing talented singers who are desirous of obtaining 
recognition and advancement in the profession. The 
Evening Telegram Concert Club also gave a concert on 
Sunday afternoon, December 14, at Public School No. 27, 
with the following soloists: Minnie Carey Stine, Sascha 
Fidelman, Edith Friedman, Carlo Enciso and Mme. de 
Torinoff. 


Fine Artists at G. H. M. S. Concert 
On Wednesday evening, December 3, the Greenwich 
House Music School gave its annual concert at 27 Barrow 
street, New York, with the following artists: Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist ; May Mukle, cellist, and Ethel Rust Mellor, 
soprano. Ethel Cave Cole furnished the accompaniments, 


. and Mrs. W. L. MacFarland, Mrs. Howard Brockway and 


Mrs, Otto Sussman served on the reception committee. 

Mrs, John S, Keith recently gave a musical tea to some 
friends of the school at the Commodore, Marie Tiffany, 
A. Walter Kramer, Mrs, W. L. MacFarland, Gina Viafora 
and Andres De Segurola being among the guests. 


2 B” Club Meets 


hine Dowler, founder and hon- 


The “2 B” Club, Jo a 
orary president, held its ember meetin * Pay Dow- 
ler’s studio at 218 Madison avenue, New k City, De- 


cember 3. The army feature of the program was an 
address made b Weare on “Music in Health Re- 
construction.” rt eare has had wide experience, both 
during and since the war, in this field, and was most inter- 
esting in telling of the future of the work as of 
her personal experiences about the country and in the city 





hospitals. Katherine Hobbins sang some of the songs 
1451 Broadway - - New York ae by Miss Weare in her ~ Fhe ay A program of sone 
was then given by ten of the club members, with Madge 
Gould at the piano. It is hoped that the program com- 
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mittee will be able to secure fies _ Wiederhold, baritone, 
for the January meeting. Mr. Wiederhold recently re- 
turned from France, after more a a year’s service, and 
his proposed recital before the club promises to be of 
more than the usual interest. 


ARKANSAS M. T. A. ADOPTS 
STANDARDIZATION PLAN 





Examinations Required for Association Membership— 
State University to Grant Entrance Credits 
in Music 

The fourth annual convention of the Arkansas State 
Music Teachers’ Association was held at Little Rock, Oc- 
tober 29, 30 and 31. Standardization of music teaching in 
the State has been one of the main objects of the asso- 
ciation, which now has passed a resolution requiring en- 
trance examinations for membership in the organization. 
Thus the leaders feel that music teaching is being placed 
on a par with public school teaching. 

That the standardization plan of the State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association has been recognized is made evident in 
the following resolution adopted last month by the execu- 
tive board of the University of Arkansas: 

“Resolved, That the University of Arkansas shall grant 
a maximum of two entrance credits to the College of 
Education and the College of Arts and Sciences in music 
to students from high schools whose teachers are licensed 
by the State Music Teachers’ Association and where the 
course is the one laid down by the Arkansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association and where the pupil is examined 
periodically by a member of the State x amination Board 
of the Arkansas State Music Teachers’ Association. This 
maximum of two entrance credits (units) to be given to 
students taking four years’ work in music in high schools.” 

In announcing the recent decision of the State univer- 
sity to grant entrance credits for music, Henry D. Tovey, 
proneee of the association and director of music in the 

niversity of Arkansas, said that while from the first the 
pupils desiring such credits must pass examinations under 
members of the examining board of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association, the university will grant a proba- 
tion of one year for music teachers in the State to be- 
come licensed members of the State Teachers’ Association, 
but after that they must show a certificate for the licentiate 
grade granted by the association before their pupils will 
be allowed entrance credits for music in the university. 
He said the university feels that in placing music on a 
par with the other studies, it must subject itself to the 
rules governing other subjects. 

The convention program was so full of interesting and 
profitable discussions that it is impossible in an article 
of this length to even mention all of them. Perhaps the 
most important features were the addresses by Col. F. B. 
T. Hollenberg, of the Hollenberg Music Company, Homer 
F. Hess, of the Arkansas State Normal, the illustrated 
talk explaining, with the use of the Victrola, the hore 
tests for musical ability, by Fred G, Smith, and the dis- 
cussion of the use of time from school periods for music 
yd and music ieee by J. A. Larson, principal of the 
Little Rock High School. 

Colonel Hollenberg’s subject was “A Place for ak 
in the Newspapers.” Mr. Hess advocated the use of Vic- 
trolas, Columbias and piano players in schools to train 
the children in an appreciation for good music. He said 
he hoped the day would soon come when a public school 
music teacher would be engaged for each school to teach 
each grade every day. 

One of the most interesting sessions was that of the 
department conferences when talks were given on various 
phases and problems of the music teaching profession. 
The speakers at these conferences were: J. J. Keller, Mrs. 
Fred. D. Baars and Sallie Peay, piano; Mrs. Reah Jack- 
son Irion and Genevieve Fodrea, violin; Mrs. E. Trebing 
and Sarah Cline, voice; Fred G. Smith and Henry D. 
Tovey, public school music; Mrs. C. E. Whitney, Emile 
Trebing and L. H. Mitchell, harmony and history. An 
interesting paper on “The Relation of Psychology to 
Music” was read by Edouard H. Scherubel, of Crescent 
College, Eureka Springs. 

The convention was opened with a musicians’ dinner at 
the Hotel Marion, Wednesday night, October 29. 

TEACHERS AS COMPOSERS. 


The program Thursday night was an unusual one, as 
all numbers but one were original compositions of music 
teachers. The latter part of the program was a cantata 
for women’s voices composed by Mrs. Irion, of Dermott. 
Other composers represented were Henry D. Tovey, J. J. 
Keller, Katherine Tse Mrs. C, Whitn mile 
Trebing and Lillian Hughes. The singers were rs. Fred. 
iserig, Odie Reaves, Mary C. Bateman, Arthur Platz, 
Mrs L. McKinney, Mrs. R. E. Darnall; Mrs. Charles 
Reece Mrs. J. W. Barnett, Mrs. Emile’ Trebing, + 
. : Gill, Mrs. Claud Jeffries, Alma Kennerly, Mrs. 
George Thornburgh, Nellie Gates, Mrs. C. R. Bagg and 
Miss Willie Shields. Miss Courtney Carroll gave two 
piano numbers, 

A concert was given Friday evenin 
musicians: Medora Holland, Alma Colgan, Effie Cline 
Fones, Genevieve Fodrea, Miss Cie. Mr. Pinkston, 
Whitney Harb, Miss Cline, Miss Blakeney and = 
Shields. Those who pereeraes in Thursday’s p 
were Joyce Manning, F. 6. Smith, L. H. Mitchell, ia. 
Bateman, and Lillian Huges played two original piano 
solos. Friday afternoon Edouard Sherubel was heard in 
two piano numbers and David Hansard played two violin 
numbers. 

Resolutions of thanks and appreciation were extended 
to Colonel Thornburgh for his kindness in giving the use 
of the auditorium of the State School for the lind for 
the convention programs on Thursday and Friday. 


by the following 


Heizer, Jr., Plays with Seattle Symphony 
After completing his service in the U. S. Na ce” 
erick Heizer, Jr., went to Seattle, Wash., mises e- 


town, Sioux City, Ta., and was soon 
artist. He has been kept constantly busy, so 


week after his arrival and is now second 
of the symphony o there. 
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HERTZ GIVEN OVATION AT FIRST 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY CONCERT 


os 


Increased Attendance at All Musical Events—Chamber 
Music Society Winning New Laurels—Throng 
Hears Farrar, Hackett and Renard—Alcock 
and Murphy Please in Joint Recital 
—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., October 31, 1919.—Attendance 
has been relatively large at all musical events which 
have taken place this autumn. Moreover, the sale of 
season tickets for the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra—both regular and popular series—has been 
higher than ever before, and the Chamber Music Soci- 
ety entered upon its season with its series of concerts 
practically sold out in advance by subscription—a con- 
dition unprecedented in chamber music in this com- 
munity. 

A masterly reading of Brahms’ D major symphony 
by Alfred Hertz marked the first pair of concerts of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. The Curran 
Theater was filled, and the conductor received an ova- 
tion at his appearance. The demonstration was repeat- 
ed after the symphony, and the footlights were banked 
with flowers sent by his admirers. The other compo- 
sitions on the program were the overture to Gluck’s 
“Iphigenie in Aulide,” Debussy’s “Fetes” (first time 
in San Francisco) and the prelude and “Love Death,” 
from “Tristan and Isolde.” 

The first symphony “Pop” was completely sold out 
long before the hour of performance, and many were 
turned away. This season Alfred Hertz is including a 


movement from a standard symphony on every “Pop” 
program, and for the opening concert he chose, the 
larghetto from Beethoven's second. } 

At the second pair of concerts Busoni’s “Symphonic 
Suite,” op. 25, had its first hearing in San Francisco, 
and was received with a very marked approval. It 
was preceded by the overture to Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute” and followed by a splendid rendition of the 
Cesar Franck D minor symphony. 

CuAmbBer Music Soctrery WinntnG New LAuRELs. 


The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco 
opened its season on October 28 in the new Players’ 
Club Theater—a cozy auditorium in a remodeled church 
on Bush street, near Gough. The personnel of this 
excellent ensemble has remained unchanged for four 
years, and the result of such unbroken association is 
evident in the finish and unity of their readings. With- 
out question the society is now the finest of its kind in 
the West, and its reputation will soon be national in 
extent. The program of the first concert contained the 
D minor quartet of Schubert, Haydn’s G minor quartet, 
No. 30, and Rameau’s “Pieces en concert” for flute, 
cello and piano. 

THroNG Hears Farrar, HACKETT AND RENARD. 

The Curran Theater was filled to a standing over- 
flow at the Geraldine Farrar recital with whieh Man- 
ager Frank W. Healy started the procession of visiting 
artists. She disappointed expectation by being in in- 
different voice throughout the first part of her pro- 
gram, but her last group of songs found her in com- 
plete command of her resources. Arthur Hackett and 
Rosita Renard were the assisting artists.. Mr. Hackett 
caught the approval of his auditors with his first song, 
aod was recalled numerous times. Miss Renard de- 


voted herself almost entirely to the school of velocity, 
but also revealed possibilities as a tone painter. Ap- 
proval of her work was cordial and honest beyond 
peradventure, 

Atcock AND Murpny PLease 1n Jornt RE&ciTAL. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer inaugurated his list of attrac- 
tions last Sunday with a pleasing joint recital by Merle 
Alcock and Lambert Murphy. Collaborations in mu- 
sic, as in authorship, are successful in proportion to 
the resemblances in style. Both Murphy and Mrs. 
Alcock have a strong sense of restraint in their vocal 
methods, and both avoid sentimentality while remain- 
ing effectively emotional. Murphy may be said to per- 
tain to the McCormack school, so far as quality of 
voice is concerned, but the temperamental differences 
are many. Mrs. Alcock’s contralto has a slightly 
veiled quality peculiarly sympathetic to songs of a 
minor mode, and a clear sonority in the open tones. 
Both employ a delightfully distinct diction. 

AMERICAN Music Discussep sy CLus, 

The first October program of the San Francisco Musi- 
cal Club exemplified the “Origin and Development of 
American Music.” The participants were Mrs, Hubert 
Marston Lee and Elsa Madeline Behlow, vocalists; Mrs. 
Cecil Hollis Stone, pianist; Katharine Fiske, violinist; 
Grace Becker, cellist; Mrs. Frank H, Dunne, pianist; 
Grace W. Jones and Elise Young, accompanists. The com- 
posers represented ranged chronologically from Francis 
Hopkinson to Charles Wakefield Cadman and Mana- 
Zucca. The second concert was devoted to music of the 
British Isles from Thomas Morley to Cyril Scott. The 
soloists were Audrey Beer, pianist; Mrs. Arthur E. Hack- 
ett and Mignon McDonald, sopranos; Alberta Livernash 
Hyde and Edith Madeline Caubu, pianists. Several num- 
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bers were contributed by a double quartet composed of 
Mrs. C. F. Ayers, Mrs. M. Gale, Mrs. C. H. King, Marian 
Cumming, Mrs. F. J. Collar, Mrs. H. Stoll, Elinora Kelley 
and Mrs. F. H. Porter. 

Paciric Musicat Society Gives Fine Concerts, 

Alice Mayer, the talented young San Franciscan pianist ; 
Mae Drew Clark, soprano, and | Be wetg Merkley, harpist, 
presented the program at the first October meeting of the 
Pacific Musical Society. At the second concert of the 
month the executants were Elias Hecht, flutist; Leda Car- 
nahan, soprano; Beatrice Meltzer, pianist; Peter Brescia, 
violinist; Mrs. Edward E. Young, Ruth Muzzy Conniston 
and Mrs. Peter Morck, accompanists. The program intro- 
duced four compositions by two local composers—Florence 
Woehlke and W. J. Flashman, 

Arthur Claassen, the distinguished choral director form 
erly of New York, has been delegated by the Pacific Musi- 
cal Society to organize and conduct both choral and or- 
chestral sections, He was presented to the members by 
Mrs. John McGaw, the president, at the last concert, an1 
briefly outlined his plan for utilizing the new chorus in 
festival work. 

Lorine Cius Opens Forty-Tuirp Season, 

Scottish Rite Auditorium was filled on October 30, at the 
first concert of the forty-third season of the Loring Club, 
Wallace A. Sabin, director. Horace Britt, cellist of the 
Chamber Music Society and of the symphony orchestra, 
was the assisting artist, and Easton Kruh, tenor, was the 
club soloist. 

Notes, 

Hugo Mansfeldt, dean of California pianists and one of 
the few surviving pupils of Liszt, was one of the soloists 
at the first concert of the season by the Mansfeldt Club, 
an organization of his artist-pupils. 

Ashley Pettis, who is giving a series of lecture-recitals 
in the Paul Elder gallery, devoted his October program 
entirely to Chopin. His readings of the poetic Pole em- 
phasize the virility and strength underlying the more pat- 
ent beauties of structure. 

R. Festyn Davies is busy with the rehearsals of the 
newly organized chorus which has the backing of the San 
Francisco Municipal Music League. The first public con- 
cert is planned for early December. 

Wager Swayne, the distinguished pianist and teacher, 
was the guest of honor at a reception at the Cora L. Wil- 
liams Institute in Berkeley. A feature of the afternoon 
was the brilliant program presented by his pupil, Marian 
Frazer, of Detroit. x. Ga 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC’S 
FIRST CONCERT A HUGE SUCCESS 


Conductor Rothwell Given a Stirring Ovation—Tiffany 
and Whitehill Appear as Soloists—Mr. and Mrs. 
Tandler Give Reception for New Los Angeles 
Symphony Members—Ell's Club’s Twenty- 
fourth Season Begins—M. T. A. Holds 
Beneficial Meetings—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., November 16, 1919.—With the largest 
orchestra ever assembled in Los Angeles, every man in 
readiness, and a waiting, expectant audience, the few 
moments before Walter H. Rothwell appeared to make 
his first bow were rather tense ones. The grace and dig- 
nity of Mr. Rothwell’s manner, the intellectual force ap- 
parent even before any evidence of his skill had been 
manifested, made an instantaneous impression. He was 
greeted with prolonged applause which only subsided when 
a crisp little stroke of his baton announced that a new 
orchestra was to spring into being. 

Before Dvorak’s “New World” symphony was _ half 
through it was evident that the hopes of those most vitally 
interested in the orchestra were being happily realized. 
There is nothing equivocal about Mr. Rothwell’s leading; 
it is direct, and it is fascinating to follow, the indications 
are so delicate and the results so gratifying. Other num- 
bers were the Liszt preludes, the “Oberon” overture and 
Chabrier’s “Espana.” The orchestra had twenty-one re- 
hearsals before this first concert, so highest commendation 
on the perfection of the attacks, the splendid body of 
tone, the exquisite gradations of color and dynamics is 
due. The brasses were exceptionally good. 

At the close of the spirited “Espana” rhapsody a big 
floral piece bearing the initials of the orchestra, together 
with immense baskets and bouquets, were sent up and 
massed on the stage, and the conductor and his men re- 
sponded again and again to the thunderous applause. 
There were calls for Clark, but he evidently thought the 
occasion belonged to Mr. Rothwell and his splendid work- 
ers—and he did not appear. 

At the repetition of the concert on Saturday evening 
everything was sold out before the performance and there 
were frantic calls for any kind of a seat long before the 
hour. 

Hunpreps Turnep Away From First “Por” Concert. 

Following the splendid debut of the new orchestra came 
a second triumph, when the first of the popular concerts 
was given, November 2, to an audience which packed the 
Trinity Auditorium, and hundreds of disappointed people 
failed to even obtain an entrance. The orchestral num- 
bers were finely rendered, and Mr. Rothwell was again 
the recipient of much enthusiasm and applause. 

The appearance of Marie Tiffany was the signal for an 
outburst of applause that must have assured the lovely 
soloist that she has not been forgotten during her three 
years’ absence. Mrs. Tiffany’s voice has lost none of its 
exquisite quality and her opera experiences have served 
to give her additionai poise and certainty. The Mozart 
aria showed to perfection the smooth legato and the well- 
remembered ease of tone production in the high register. 
A profusion of flowers gave evidence of Mrs. Tiffany's 
popularity in her own city. 

Wuirenwy, Sotoist For PHILHARMONIC. 

Again the Philharmonic Orchestra scored a_ splendid 
success when the second pair of concerts were given Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, November 14 and 
15, with Clarence Whitehill as the soloist. The symphony 
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was Beethoven’s No. 5 in C minor, wonderfully played 
and applauded at length, while Mr, Rothwell bowed his 
acknowledgments and the orchestra men rose to receive 
their share of the well earned praise.” 

Mr. Whitehill created a decidedly’ favorable impression 
and responded to ,no less than seven recalls after his first 
aria, and he was obliged to repeat his second number, 


Conpuctor AND Mrs, TANpLER Give RECEPTION, 


Preceding the first concert by the reorganized Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Tandler 
held a brilliant reception at their spacious home, honoring 
the new members of the orchestra. So many professional 
people from both Los Angeles and Pasadena were present 
that the rooms were crowded with a gay company all 
eager and enthusiastic over the coming concert and the 
fine prospects for the season. A short program preceded 
the buffet supper, and Mrs. Dietz, wife of the first violin- 
ist, disclosed a charming voice. Mr. Geiger, a Pasadena 
baritone, delighted with two numbers, and Charles Far- 
well Edson recited a poem with piano accompaniment. 
Harley Hamilton, the founder and director of the orches- 
tra, was a prominent guest. 


Exitis Cius’s Twenty-Fourta SEAson BEcINs. 


The first concert of the twenty-fourth Ellis Club season 
found the men in good voice and a number of new singers 
in the company. Mf. Poullin’s careful attention to detail 
and finish was apparent in the lengthy program; his di- 
recting, as skillful as ever, and Mrs, Hennion Robinson’s 
delightful accompaniments, won their usual enthusiasm. 

Maurine Dyer, a mezzo-soprano who 1s new to our con- 
cert programs, was one of the soloists, and proved to be a 
most pleasing singer. Modesta Mortensen, a young violin- 
ist who will occupy one of the chairs in the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, the other soloist, won an apprecia- 
tion for her work which almost amounted to an ovation. 


SYNCOPATED ORCHESTRA CONCERT ENJoveEp. 


To the lovers of rhythm the concerts by the Syncopated 
Orchestra were a joy, when this wonderful company of 
colored musicians made three appearances here. While 
the mellow-voiced singers charmed with their rendition of 
the Negro spirituals, the splendid swing and accent of the 
ensemble playing was especially enjoyable. 


WHITEHILL AND Byrp RecitaL PLEASEs. 


Clarence Whitehill completed the conquest of Los An- 
geles, which he so pleasantly began when he sang with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in a joint recital with Winifred 
Byrd. Many who had heard Mr. Whitehill in opera were 
glad of the opportunity to hear him in concert. Gertrude 
Ross accompanied very acceptably and sympathetically. 

The occasion was Miss Byrd’s initial appearance here, 
and she fully sustained the press comments which had 
preceded her. The tiny lady, who has so much power at 
the piano, was the recipient of much admiring attention 
at the Tandler reception. 


M. T. A. Hotps BenericiaAL MEETINGS, 


An enthusiastic company of musicians assembled at the 
first meeting held this season of the Music Teachers’ 
Association, which gave a warm welcome to their return- 
ing president, Mrs. Norton Jamieson. Eva Frances rike, 
Los Angeles delegate to the San Francisco convention, 
presented an interesting and comprehensive report of the 
various meetings there and told of the work that has been 
accomplished, 

Dr. T. P. Gerson gave a short talk on “The Theater 
Arts Alliance,” and Mrs, Jamieson, who has been in the 
East during the summer, made a speech of welcome in her 
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usual efficient manner. Mrs. Jamieson is one of the best 
public speakers in Los Angeles, and at this time, having 
her many wonderful experiences at the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs for her subject matter, she was most 
enjoyable. 

Davol Sanders, a recent addition to the violin depart- 
ment of the College of Music of the University of South- 
ern California, appeared publicly for the first time on this 
occasion, It was interesting to note the number of local 
violinists in the audience who were eager to hear and 
welcome the newcomer. 

Among the delightful numbers on Mr. Sanders’ pro- 
gram was the Brahms’ sonata, op. 78, with which he 
opened. He satisfied his listeners with his smooth, even 
quality of tone and his conception of the sonata was broad 
and scholarly. The Ries’ “Moto Perpetuo” disclosed a 
brilliant and certain technic, and the concluding numbers 
served to confirm the fine impression this valuable addi- 
tion to the college faculty had made with his first number. 

“Music in the Public Schools” was the interesting topic 
at the meeting held October 20, when the heads of the 
music departments of various high schools gave instruc- 
tive and illuminating talks. 

Mrs, Norton Jamieson, president of the Music Teachers’ 
Association, assisted by her competent board. entertained 
informally last week, honoring particularly the many new 
musicians who have ‘recently come to Los Angeles. Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell and several Philharmonic artists were 
among the invited guests. 


ZoELLNER QuARTET HeArp at Eset, Ciun, 


In the customary finished manner, the Zoellner Quartet 
played its first program at the Ebell Club House to a dis- 
criminating audience. Many out-of-town engagements 
will keep these artists busy all through next month. 


Murpuy ANp Atcock Give Joint REcrrat. 


An audience of most gratifying size greeted the artists 
who opened the Philharmonic Concert Course, and these 
new people speedily made a place for themselves in the 
appreciation of their listeners. Lambert Murphy’s tenor 
voice was at its best in his first numbers—two lovely Rus- 
sian songs. He has good diction and wonderful vocal 
ease, and the only criticism expressed regarding these 
delightful singers was in their choice of duets and some 
of their selections which were rather hackneyed. 

Merle Alcock’s charm grew as one listened and her 
musicianly work was especially shown in her last group 
of songs. 


Wa Wan Cup Presents Freesey Compositions. 


The ballroom of the Alexandria Hotel was crowded to 
the doors when the Wa Wan Club presented a program 
of songs by Grace Adele Freebey. Grace Widnev 
Mabee, the capable president of the club, sang the beauti- 
ful “Wind Cycle” and “Love’s Resignation” delightfully. 
Minnie Hance Jackins, contralté, gave an appealing ren- 
dition of “Just You and My Own Homeland.” “Callin’ 
You,” with a violin obligato written by the cellist, Alfred 
Wallenstein, and played with the customary charm of this 
young artist, called forth tremendous enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Jackins and Miss Freebey were recalled repeatedly, and 
the songs of this coming composer had a very happy ex- 
ploitation. 


Notes. 


Although a recent arrival in this city, Helen Brown 
Read is having many important engagements. Miss Read 
sang on November 12 at the Wa Wan Club, and she is 
to be the soloist of the next Lyric Club concert. 

An unusually interesting feature of the Gamut Club’s 
ladies’ night was the celebration of the popular president's 
birthday. Mr. Behymer enjoyed his birthday cake with 
its hundred candles. The rather alarming array of lights 
was not to convey the idea of advanced age, however, but 
to express the wish that the wonderful impresario might 
live to be a hundred years old. 

At his first public recital in Los Angeles. Davol San- 
ders, of the violin department of the University of South- 
ern California, played a most interesting program and 
immediately placed himself musically. ,A fellow violinist 
spoke in ahinden terms of his musicianship and beautiful 
work, and pronounced him a decided addition to the 
violin forces of the city. 

Many of the new orchestra people were guests of honor 
at the Dominant Club luncheon, November 8, On either 
side of the president, Gertrude Ross, were seated Alexan- 
der Saslavsky, concertmaster of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Alfred Kastner, harpist of the new 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with Clarence Whitehill, and Ilya 
Bronson, also of the Philharmonic. 

Pauline Farquhar, talented artist-pupil of Abbey de 
Avivett, is to be heard at the Wa Wan Club 

Abby Norton Jamieson and Bessie Bartlett, Frankel, who 
have been prominent in club federation work, have estab- 
lished a_ salon, and on Wednesday evenings, at Mrs. 
Frankel’s home in Hollywood, delightful gatherings of 
people with kindred tastes enjoy impromptu programs and 
discussions, 

Mrs. Irving Muma gave an interesting afternoon of 
well known folk songs on November 13. 

To the regret of the Dominant Club, of which she was 
vice-president last year, and of her many friends and ad- 
mirers, Carolyn Alchin, noted harmony teacher of the Col- 
lege of Music, has gone to San Francisco, where she will 
coach a large class of teachers. 

Announcing the opening of her studio, Constance Bal- 
four gave a reception on September 16, and many musi- 
cians and friends of the charming soprano gathered to 
express their gratification that she is to spend the season 
here. Mrs. Balfour was assisted by: her young daughter, 
a talented miss of twelve years, pa not only sang in a 
professional manner but also played some accompaniments 
for her mother. 

John Smallman, baritone and conductor of the Los An- 
geles Oratorio Society, is interesting his singers by making 
each fourth rehearsal a musicale, thereby encouraging 
special talent in his chorus. 

Roland Paul, tenor and head of the vocal department of 
the Egan School, will soon resume the Sunday musicales 
and is to present “Cavalleria Rusticana,” singing the role 
of Turiddu himself. . W. 
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FINE SERIES FOR 
SAN DIEGO AMPHIONS 


Merle Alcock and Lambert Murphy Present Opening 
Recital—Dolce Grossmayer Gives Recital—Lo¢al 
Opera Company to Produce “The Bohe- 
mian Girl” 

San Diego, Cal., October 22, 1919—The Amphion Club 
held the first of its series of concerts at the Spreckels 
Theater, October 24, before a large and appreciative au- 
dience. Merle Alcock and Lambert Murphy were the ar- 
tists at this opening performance. The club has planned a 
number of unusually attractive artist concerts for this sea- 
son including the Duncan Dancers and George Copeland, 
pianist; Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Alfred Cortot, pianist ; 
Flonzaley Quartet and Florence Macbeth, soprano, 

Dotce GrossMAYER Gives RECITAL, 

Dolce Grossmayer, who recently came to this city, from 
Denver, gave a very delightful recital on October 16. 
The public is promised an opportunity of hearing this tal- 
ented musician again when she will play for the Amphion 
Club in the near future. 

“Tue BoHEMIAN GikL” To Be PRODUCED, 

The San Diego Opera Company will give its first opera 
of the season on December 3, at the Spreckels Theater. 
Balfe’s opera, “The Bohemian Girl,” will be sung at this 
time. Gounod’s “Faust” is to be given in the spring. The 
officers for the company are Ralph H. Foster, president; 
R. F. Harrington, vice-president; Horace B. Ward, secre- 
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tary, and B. Roscoe Schryock; general musical director. 
The cast for “The Bohemian Girl” includes a chorus of 
above one hundred principals, large ballet of sixty dancers, 
and the orchestra of about thirty musicians. E. D. A. 


SANTA BARBARA MUSIC CLUB 
OPENS SEASON WITH RECEPTION 


Irene Finley Delights with Program—Band Concerts 
Given Twice Daily During Summer End—Notes 


Santa Barbara, Cal., September 23, ro19.—The Music 
Study Club opened the 1919-20 season with a reception to 
the president, Imogen Avis Palmer, on September 2, in 
the Woman’s Club rooms. The hostesses for the evening 
were Mrs, Endicott Faxon and Nana Sentell. Irene Fin- 
ley, a former member of the club, delighted the guests 
with a program of violin music, Miss Finley has been 
attending the Redlands University, where she studied with 
Oscar Seiling. 

At the second meeting of the club on September 16, 
Mrs, O. B, Hartaway had charge of a6 miscellaneous 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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Brocks-Oetteking Delights Rosendale Audiences 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking spent the summer months at 
Rosendale, N. Y., and while she thoroughly enjoyed the 


attractive surroundings of the spot, according to clippings 
printed herewith, the soprano also did considerable singing. 

On Labor Day at the Rosendale Baptist Church, she was 
one of several artists who contributed toward a delightful 
her singing, 


entertainment. Of the Kingston (N. Y.) 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING. 


Daily Freeman said: “Mrs, Oetteking is a concert singer 
from New York with a sweet, highly cultivated voice and 
a very winning personality. Her kindness in giving so 
many numbers for the benefit of the church was greatly 
appreciated,” 

The same paper, in touching upon a second appearance 
at a successful vaudeville entertainment as a benefit for 
another church, said: “This artist, who has been singing 
in Europe, South and North America with equal success, 
is spending her second summer in Rosendale. She has 
given her services already upon several occasions, singing 
in honor of the blessing of the stations at High Falls and 
Rosendale Catholic churches on July 20, at the Boy Scout 
entertainment on August 1, and at Monday's vaudeville en- 
tertainment, when she sang Arditi’s ‘Kiss Waltz’ and had 
te give two encores to satisfy her enthusiastic audience.” 

A third article described her voice as follows: “A fine 
soprano voice which filled the big auditorium.” The critic 
went on to say: “She sang with excellent vocalization and 
charm of manner, As an encore, she sang ‘The Last Rose 
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of Summer’ greatly to the delight of her audience.” 
encores came in Mana-Zucca’s “If Flowers Could S 
Kriens’ “Love in April” and Arthur A, Penn’s “ are 
Through.” 

Of Mme, Oetteking’s part in the Boy Scout affair, the 
Daily Freeman wrote: “A noted singer, possessing a leg- 
giero soprano voice, sang a group of songs with much skill 
and charm.” 


Oey 


McKinney Strives to Accomplish Definite Aims 


Howard D. McKinney, director of music at Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, N. J., has begun his fourth year of 
work at that well known educational institution, which has 
had such a long and honorable career, having been founded 
in 1766 and with continuous sessions ever since. The stu- 
dent body comprises 600 men in Rutgers College and 125 
members of the two classes of the newly established 
Women’s College in affiliation with Rutgers. 

Mr. McKinney has certain definite aims which he is 
striving to attain, all of which tend toward the ideal of 
keeping the best in music before the students. A series 
of Sunday afternoon recitals in the college chapel, an 
artist series of concerts, the improvement of the choral 
and instrumental societies of the college and courses in 
history and appreciation of music are being offered as a 
means toward that end. The concert course for the com- 
ing year will include such fine artists as May Peterson, 
Lambert Murphy, Louise Homer, and the New York 
Chamber Music Society. This will be held in conjunction 
and in co-operation with the public schools of the city. 

Aside from his duties at the college, Mr. McKinney's 
chief interest seems to be in composing songs, and con- 
sidering the fact that none of his numbers were heard in 
public until last season, he has been very successful, for 
such artists as Mabel Garrison, Olive Nevin, Kathleen 
Hart Bibb, Ethelynde Smith, Cora Remington, Hazel 
Moore and Alice Moncrieff have programmed them. A 
number of new songs are ready for issue in the catalogue 
of J. Fischer & Brother, New York City, a house that is 
achieving a great success in the publication of the best 
type of American music. Mr, McKinney’s works have 
attracted attention because of the “skill with which the 
composer has caught and embodied the mood expressed 
by the words to which he has set his music.” Upon the 
ability of a composer to do this thing depends his success 
as a song writer. A song may be a most admirable com- 
position as regards structure, the melody may be care- 
fully constructed and lie well in the voice, but unless the 
composer has mirrored the general atmosphere and height- 
ened the emotional effect of the voice by his musical set- 
ting, his song is a failure. 
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Mr. McKinney believes sincerity, above all other things, 
should be the aim of the song writer and should be ap- 
parent in his work. Every writer is faced at all times with 
the temptation to set a poem to music because of its pos- 
sibilities as a good seller, or because of opportunities of- 
fered for vocal display and brilliant writing effects easily 
obtained, or because some artist sends him the verse and 
promises to use the song when finished. These are all 
considerations which should be weighed in selecting suit- 
able words, but the result cannot but be mediocre should 
the writer be influenced by them without absolute con- 
fidence that his work will contribute to the impression 
created by the poet. 

Mr. McKinney says: “The American song writer has 
come to the fore in a most opportune time, for because 
of political and economic reasons, if for no others, at- 
tention is being diverted toward him, and he should strive 
to be ready for his opportunities and wort this consid- 
eration. He should be able to study carefully the results 
obtained by the older school of writers ae to keep an 
open, unprejudiced mind in regard to the various merits 
and defects of the French, German and Italian songs. He 
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Vanderheim New Rialto Conductor 


Leon Vanderheim, formerly orchestra manager and con- 
certmaster at Hammerstein’s Opera House, and interna- 
tionally known as a musician, recently succeeded Nat W. 
Finston as conductor of the Rialto Theater Orchestra. 
Mr. Vanderheim’s musical career in America began with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra under Victor Her- 
bert, subsequently joining Mr. Hammerstein, acting as or- 
chestra manager. During the past two years he has 
occupied a similar position with the Aeolian Company in 
its phonograph recording department. 
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GALLI-CURCI RECEIVES WARM WELCOME 
ON HER RETURN TO CHICAGO OPERA 


Famous Prima Donna Again Heard in “Rigoletto”—Three Newcomers, Marinuzzi, Schipa and 
Galefi, Win Success—Mary Garden Scores New Triumph 


“La Nave,” Monpay, DECEMBER I. 


“La Nave” was repeated with the cast heard at its 
American premiére on the opening night of the opera 
season here. A repetition strengthened the opinion first 
formulated as to the splendid orchestration written by 
Montemezzi to a poor libretto by Tito Ricordi. “La Nave” 
is a tedious opera for which a short life is predicted as, 
although the work contains many pages of unmistakable 
musical value, its plot is too ambiguous and complex for 
an American audience, The prologue is probably the long- 
est one ever written and it hardly explains the ensuing 
scenes. When the third act is reached the listeners are 
tired out and cannot appreciate the remarkable music writ- 
ten for its final scenes by Montemezzi, the previous acts 
having been so tedious that they tax the patience of the 
audience, which is happy when the final curtain comes 
down. As to the interpreters—they were once more re- 
markable. Rosa Raisa covered herself with glory in a 
role that taxed completely her splendid vocal equipment, 
and that she accomplished so much with this ungrateful 
part speaks volumes for her art which is transcendent. 
Dolci, Rimini, Lazzari, Arimondi, Nicolay and Rogerson 
made the best of their roles and supported the star ade- 
wary. Composer Montemezzi again presided at the con- 

uctor’s desk and proved that, although a novice with the 
baton, he knew how to manipulate the orchestra in a most 
commendable way, which played admirably under his di- 
rection. 

“Le Joncteur pe Norre Dame,” Tuespay, DECEMBER 2, 


Since November 27, 1908, when “The Jongleur” first saw 
the footlights in America at the Manhattan, Massenet’s 
operatic miracle play has been heard many times, always 
presented by the Chicago Opera Association with Mary 
Garden as Jean, a light tenor role which was altered by 
Massenet in such way as to make it possible for Miss Gar- 
den to sing it, This remarkable woman, the greatest 
actress-singer of the day, improves yearly in ‘this and other 
operas. Miss Garden is a student and a serious one, and 
it there is an artist who deserves laudatory tributes, it is 
this impetuous, care-free American woman. She gives of 
the best and her presentation of Jean will live in the an- 
nals of grand opera. Long idolized by the French, Mary 
Garden’s popularity in America is due to various reasons, 
one of them being sensationalism. She did not deny false 
reports concerning herself which got the ear of the public. 
This was in years gone by. Today Mary Garden does not 
need any heralding. Her art speaks for itself. Her Jean, 
wee ago proclaimed a masterpiece, is now the acme of 
perfection and cannot be improved upon. Any alteration 
would be a drawback, as in this role Mary Garden has 
reached the summit of artistry. 

Hector Dufranne was a jovial, good humored and most 
likable Boniface. His singing of the narrative of the sage 
brush was vigorously applauded by the audience and all 
through the course of the evening his presence on the 
stage was keenly felt. As a matter of interest it may be 
remarked that it was at the Manhattan, with the same Mr. 
Dufranne appearing as Boniface, that for the first and only 
time in America the Jongleur was sung by a tenor, David 
Devries. Gustave Huberdeau, who has returned this sea- 
son in excellent vocal form, was impeccable as the Prior in 
which part his noble voice was heard to best advantage. 
Desire Defrere was capital as the monk musician, Always 
satisfactory in previous seasons, a marked improvement 
makes him now a distinguished member of the baritone 
contingent of the company. His voice has taken on ampli- 
tude without losing any of its former freshness and he 
made the best of the part. 

Constantin Nicolay, always reliable, was excellent as the 
monk sculptor, likewise Edmond Warnery who reappeared 
as the monk poet. Virgilio Lazzari, the Italian bass, for 
the first time essayed the role of the monk painter. That 
he was more than satisfactory bespeaks well for this ster- 
ling artist, who will prove probably as valuable in the 
French repertory as he has been when singing with the 
Italian contingent. Marcel Charlier, who conducts with 
discretion and precision, gave admirable support to the 
singers. Words of praise are also in order for the chorus, 
a body of singers much improved over the previous season 
and which gave unalloyed satisfaction on this occasion. 

“La BoHEME” AND “Boupour,’” DECEMBER 3. 

A repetition of “La Boheme,” followed by Borowski’s 
ballet, “Boudour,” brought out a large audience on 
Wednesday evening. The cast was that of the first per- 
formance last week, Evelyn Herbert, Bonci and Rimini 
assuming the principal roles and winning hearty approval. 
Pavley and Oukrainsky and their corp de ballet again won 
high favor in “Boudour.” 

“RiGoLettTo,” THuRsSDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

“Rigoletto’ was the opera that three years ago served 
for the debut in this country of Mme. Galli-Curci, and 
the same opera served not only for her re-entry as Gilda 
this season but brought forth three newcomers—Gino Mari- 
nuzzi,. musical director; Tito Schipa as the Duke, and 
Edouard Cotreuil as Sparafucile. Carlo Galeffi sang for 
the first time here the title role. Gino Marinuzzi, young 
in years (only thirty-five years), has already in the twelve 
years of his career spent most of it in the leading theaters 
of Italy and South America. Heralded as one of the 
greatest conductors of the day, Marinuzzi lived up to that 
reputation. When he first came to the conductor’s place 
it was made manifest that he would conduct without notes, 
as the conductor’s stand had been removed, and imme- 
diately after the prelude it was apparent that a new 
bright light had been-added to the roster of the company. 
Marinuzzi understands the voice, and he gave the sing- 
ers one of the best orchestral accompaniments ever heard 
by the writer. His beat is sure and decisive, and though 
at times the new maestro plays up to the gallery, his de- 
meanor is correct and unobtrusive. He knew every note 
of Verdi's score and gave the cue accurately, not only to 


the various sections of his orchestra but also to the sing- 
ers and choristers as well, and with the exception of a 
slight mishap between orchestra and chorus in one of the 
scenes of the first act, his desires were admirably under- 
stood and the performance as a whole one of the most 
interesting witnessed this season. Under the guidance of 
this young master the old score was rejuvenated and 
pulsated with new vigor as though metamorphosed into 
a far more modern opera. To accomplish all this in such 
an opera as “Rigoletto” presages well for many interesting 
evenings at the Auditorium, and as Marinuzzi will con- 
duct the principal novelties and most interesting works 
in the repertory, the season is sure to be a big success as 
he shoulders all responsibilities not only of the orchestra 
but the stage as well. Judging from what was accom- 
plished with “Rigoletto,” big things are expected from 
him. He was the bright star of the night, and in another 
article the reviewer will take occasion to dwell upon other 
phases of the wonderful musical equipment of this young 
genius. As it is, only a few of his surprising qualities 
can be detected on first acquaintance. 

Tito Schipa, though new here, was known to the pro- 
fession as one of Italy’s best liked lyric tenors. His suc- 
cesses in Italy and in Monte Carlo had preceded him to 
the Windy City. He made good in every way. Though 
rather short of build, Schipa nevertheless is the ideal 
lover. He has the buoyancy of youth, a charming per- 
sonality, wears his costumes with distinction and bubb!es 
with magnetism. He is besides a fine actor—an uncom- 
mon quality among Italian tenors—and his Duke had the 
touch of elegance and dignity demanded by the role. 
Vocally he measured equally well. The voice is pleasing, 
especially round in the medium, not quite so full in the 
lower domain, and somewhat husky in the high region. 
Mr. Schipa is another of those Italian singers who well 
understand the art of singing. His phrasing is excellent, 
his diction perfect, and he made a lasting impression at his 
debut. 

The Rigoletto of Carlo Galeffi was good—nothing more. 
He was both vocally and histrionically correct. Mr. 
Galeffi is a fine routine singer, who has not as yet reached 
stardom. His presentation of the buffoon was traditional, 
and though he sang well he was vocally disappointing, for 
much more had been expected from him. He met, how- 
ever, with the hearty approval of the huge audience on 
hand. 

Edouard Cotreuil, a new French basso, made his first 
bow to Chicago and an American audience, giving a good 
account of himself as Sparafucile, which he made less of 
a brigand than his predecessors. He is the possessor of a 
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resonant and well placed voice, projected with much ar- 
tistry, = will be a pillar of strength for the basso de- 
partmen 

The Gilda of Mme. Galli-Curci remains an immortal 
piece of singing. Idolized in the scene of her first triumph 
in America, she finds her admirers as sanguine in her 
praise as heretofore, and they acclaimed her not only 
after the “Caro Nome,” but whenever an opportunity was 
given to make manifest their appreciation of her art. So 
much space has been taken to review the work of the new- 
comers that limitations forbid dwelling on her remarkable 
presentation. 

The Monterone of Constantin Nicolay was as ever capi- 
tal. Nicolay’s repertory is inexhaustible. He finds Mon- 
terone one of his best. Marie Claessens was the Madda- 
lena, a role in which she gave entire satisfaction, 

In seasons gone by several artists were so desirous of 
repeating numbers that since last ear the management 
wisely inscribed on the program: “In the interest of art, 
it has been found necessary to Pica encores.” Both 
Messrs. Marinuzzi and Schipa erred when they threw to 
the winds the management’s wise rule, as the conductor 
in authorizing the tenor to repeat his first song made an 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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Brsurr is an inherent quality of the Knabe. 
Its simplicity and dignity of architecture befit 
its position in fine homes. The exquisite tone 
and perfect action express the subtlest tone 

It is the harmonic achievement of 
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“The Piano for a Lifetime” 
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Hermann KLEIN 
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Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in ful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish i tion on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Counrza 
it le qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 


The Mustcat Covarer will not, however, ML to act at 
ediary between a managers organizations. 
it’ wil merely furnish facts. 
All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 39.) 
program. Mrs. A. W. Hazen is chairman of the program 
committee for the year’s work. 
Summer BANp Concerts ENp. 

Following a busy summer season that has given a large 
share of entertainment, the band under the direction of Roc- 
co Plantamina has terminated its engagement. Since April 
5 this organization, consisting of twenty-two pieces, has 
given concerts twice daily, with the exception of Mon- 
day. Mr. Plantamina gave diversified programs of both 
classic and popular music. 


Notes, 

Mrs. Charles S. Tomhuson entertained at her studio 
on Monday evening, September 8, when Pauline Finley, a 
pupil of Mrs. Tomhuson, sang a varied group of songs, 
showing the careful work of her teacher. Her sister, 
Irene Finley, assisted with several violin numbers, 

Sydney Frances Hoben presented an interesting series 
of opera interpretations during the summer months. 

“eB Boyl invited a number of friends to a musi- 
cale at her home on Friday evening, September 19. Songs 
were given by Mrs. George C. Friedman, Nana Sentell, 
Mrs, Harold Lewis and Mr. and Mrs. Walter Spalding. 
Caroline K. Dunshee was the accompanist. 

At the Belvedere Sunday evening concert, September 
21, Paul Whiteman, director of the hotel orchestra, pre- 
sented Etore Campana, baritone, who gave great pleasure 
to the guests with his singing of two groups of songs. 
Among the numbers given were arias te “Giovanni,” 
Mozart, and from “Zada,” Leoncavallo. 

On Sunday evening, September 21, at the Arlington 
Hotel, the Clerbois Trio completed an interesting series 
of historical concerts, the final one being devoted to con- 
temporaneous composers. 

Leon Rice, tenor, sang at the evening service of the 
Congregational Church on Sunday, September oe Mo 


TACOMA WIDE AWAKE AS 
MUSICAL SEASON BEGINS 


Mrs, Frank Allyn, Organizer of Ladies’ Musical Club 
and Fine Arts Studio Club, an Ardent Worker for 
City’s Advancement—Artist Course Bookings 
Announced—Schools and Conserva- 
tories—Notes 


Tacoma, Wash., October 25, 1919.—The musical life of 
Tacoma has kept pace in development with the commer- 
cial expansion of the city of mushroom growth. To the 
present musical coterie among the 100,000 population, the 
name of Mrs. Frank Allyn stands among leaders of the 
early days of development. When Mrs. Allyn, as a colora- 
tura soprano, well known in English musical circles, came 
from London, her vital personality became quickly a fac- 
tor in the cultural life here. She organized the Ladies’ 
Musical Club and for many years aided its development, 
first as president, and later as honorary president, while 
assembling the nucleus of a second organization, now 
widely known as unique among civic cultural bodies—the 
Tacoma Fine Arts Studio Club. The purpose of this club 
is the welcome and entertainment accorded visitors inter- 
ested in the city’s unfoldment toward art for art’s sake. 
Thus has the club’s name become known in Eastern cen- 
ters, although it is but four years old. 

A delightful guest night program, given at the Tacoma 
Hotel on October 10, opened the 1919-20 season of the 
club’s activities with Mrs. Allyn presiding. ‘ The affair 
was an artistic triumph. Many musicians of note ap- 
peared, among them Erna Muehlenbruch Doud, pianist 
who has not been heard frequently in Tacoma, since 
her return from abroad; Hamilton Nason, dramatic 
tenor, a former pupil of Mme. Schoen-Rene; Camilla Pes- 
semier, soprano, and Hugh Winder, formerly of Catmp 
Lewis, bass. The accompanists were Bernice Relf and 
Jeanne Oliver. 

Artist Course Bookincs ANNOUNCED, 

Bernice Newell has definitely announced the book- 
ings for the annual Artist Course as follows: Jascha 
Heifetz, Galli-Curci, Carolina Lazzari, Alfred Cortot, and 
the Flonzaley Quartet, with Lambert Murphy and Merle 
Alcock opening the course in a joint recital early in 
November. 


ORGANIZATIONS PREPARING FOR CONCERTS. 


Two large orchestras are in process of reformation, the 
Tacoma Symphony, under the leadership of Ferdinand 
Dunkley, and the Community Orchestra with John Henry 
Lyons as director. 

The concerts of the Tacoma Oratorio Society, which 
were among the most delightful contributions to the civic 
music life last season, will be conducted as heretofore by 
J. W. Bixel, the organization’s founder. Notable oratorio 
music is scheduled for the Christmas holidays and_ re- 
hearsals are going forward with enthusiasm for “Sam- 
son,” the first work taken up. 

Batt Directs Music ror Oren Air Drama. 

Opening the city’s participation in the national move- 
ment to present plays amid natural surroundings, a circle 
of girls identified with the War Camp Community Service 
Clubs give the Biblical d rama, “The Child Moses,” in the 
beautiful verdant amphitheater of Wright Park on Octo- 


’ ber 5. The play, directed by F. E. Wilbur, with its Egyp- 


tian music and setting carried throngs of spectators cover- 
ing the hillsides 3,500 years into the past. Professor W. 
G. Alexander Ball directed the chorus and orchestra. 


ScHoots AND CONSERVATORIES. 

The Puget Sound Conservatory of Music announces 
an unusually large enrollment and an increase in the fac- 
ulty to meet the situation. The teachers for this year are 
Frederick Kloepper, Emily Thomas, Clayton vehasen, 
Paul Prentice, Kaethe Pieczouka, with assistants in all 


departments. 
A largely attended choral and orchestral concert was 
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an opening October event at the d’Alessio Conservatory, 
directed by Camillo d’Alessio. 

_ At the Annie Wright Seminary, students are enrolled 
in the music department from Washington, Montana, Ore- 
on, British Columbia, and California. Teachers from 

Yew York City are in charge of the piano work and Fer- 
dinand Dunkley conducts the voice classes. 

The organization of a Young People’s Community Or- 
chestra, directed by John Henry Lyons, was one of the 
popular opening features at the Stadium High School. 
Orchestra work has been introduced also at both high 
schools and grade schools with T. S. Barks, band in- 
structor, as director. 

Cuurcu Sincers’ ENGAGEMENTS. 

Several changes have occurred in prominent local choirs. 
Mrs. Donald D, Dilts, soprano, who recently returned 
from Spokane, has accepted the position of leading soloist 
in the First Presbyterian Church choir, of which J. W. 
Bixel is director. Grace Bradley Tallman jor many 
years soprano at the First Congregational Church, has 
been engaged as soloist for the First Baptist choir and 
chorus, directed by Ernest E. Sheppard. Frederick W. 
Wallis, baritone and conductor of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
chorus, is leading soloist and director of music at the First 
Congregational Church. 

Zoe Pearl Park, contralto, well known as the organizer 
of a large Community Chorus of Children, has accepted 
the position of leading soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Seattle for the coming season. 

WEDDINGS, 

_In three Pacific Coast cities, Tacoma, Seattle and Olym- 
pia, recent weddings of widely known musicians have 
aroused much interest. Fay Easterday, daughter of the 
late Judge Easterday, was married on October 22, to 
Lieutenant William Edward Parker of Yakima. Mrs. 
Frank Montelius, contralto, of Chicago, a former pupil 
of Karlton Hackett, was soloist at the wedding. 

The marriage of Sonia Alexandria, violinist, a protegée 
of Maud Powell, to Donald H. Doud was soiemnized 
at Olympia on October 9 

News has also just been received of the recent marriage 
of Blendine Hayes, a singer well known in this city, to 
Captain Edward Bickel, at the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, New York City, in which city Captain and Mrs. 
Bickel will reside. 

Notes, 

Katherine N. Rice, soprano, was soloist for the séason’s 
— assembly at the Woman’s Clubhouse on Septem- 
yer 25. 

Boyd Wells, dean of the faculty of the Seattle Cornish 
School of Music, has opened classes in Tacoma. Mr. 
Wells has been offered charge of the piano department of 
the David Mannes School in New York City, but as he 
had already arranged to remain in Seattle and Tacoma for 
the coming year he was unable to accept the New York 
position, 

Electa Havel is now in New York City studying voice, 
under Herbert Witherspoon, 

An opening innovation of social and musical interest 
recently brought together friends of a group of artists 
who have studios en suite in the Chamber of Commerce 
building. The musicians, who were Frederick Wallis, 
baritone; Katherine N. Rice, soprano; Katharine Robin- 
son, pianist, and Emeline Powell, accompanist, entertained 
with a delightful program. 

Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert, who is being welcomed in Ta- 
coma since her return from overseas entertainment ser- 
vice, was soprano soloist at the annual reception of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, a brilliant event of 
October 18. 

Friends in the Northwest of Ethel Leach, pianist, have 
been apprised of her appointment as a member of the 
faculty of the Bennett School for Girls on the Hudson, 
New York. Miss Leach arrived in New York in Septem- 
ber from six months’ overseas entertainment work for the 
Y. M. C. A, Bureau. K. M. K. 


SEATTLE SYMPHONY SHOWS BIG 
IMPROVEMENT AT FIRST CONCERT 





John Spargur Conducts Splendid Concert—Isolde 
Menges, the Soloist, Lauded—Supervisors and 
Music Teachers Hold Conference—Notes 


Seattle, Wash., November 9, 1919.—The opening con- 
cert of the symphony season occurred on November 7 
at Meany Hall. All promises that Mr. Spargur had 
made for improvement in all lines of his orchestra were 
more than fulfilled to the satisfaction of the most crit- 
ical. Several new men have been added to the orches- 
tra, and each section seems to be entirely adequate, 
both in quality of tone and in performance. 

The principal offering of the evening was Beetho- 
ven’s seventh symphony, which Mr. Spargur read in the 
traditional manner and yet invested the work with suf- 
ficient of his own ideas to give it an added interest, if 
such be possible in so standard a work. It is probably 
owing to the fact that Mr. Spargur has been able to 
have all the rehearsals that he wished—which has not 
always been the case with the Seattle Symphony Or- 
cestra—that it seemed to the audience he received more 
perfect response from his men than ever before. It 
was an ensemble that placed the orchestra quite in the 
class of those which are ranked first in the United 
States, aud if this standard is continued through the 
season, Seattle will be placed very prominently upon 
the symphonic map of the country. 

The only other orchestral offering of the evening 
was Charpentier’s “Impressions of Italy.” The work 
afforded a medium through which each choir of the 
orchestra was given its chance, and the players made 
the most of their opportunity. Mr. Hellier-Collins, first 
violist of the orchestra, played the viola solo, which 
has a conspicuous place in the first movement, and re- 
ceived very apparent approval of jis rendering of the 


piece. 

Isolde Menges was the soloist of the evening. She 
played Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto in a manner 
which led to the question as to why such an artist is 
almost unknown to the West. Her interpretation of 
the work would be worthy as a classic tradition. The 
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audience broke all local precedent in its bursts of ap- 
plause. throughout the program. . 
Supervisors aND Music TEACHERS Hoty CONFERENCE, 
The State Association of Music Supervisors of the 


public schools convened in Seattle during the first week . 


in November, and among the convention me was’ 
a banquet tendered to the visiting delegates ‘the 
Seattle studio teachers, the object being, in addition to: 


honoring the visitors, to afford opportunity for @ free: 
discussion as to a plan which might lad 0- 


. 


Many interesting points were brought ‘out by the 


to asso- 
ciation between these.two departments of ‘maa ie 


speakers and in the impromptu discussions 


resent. In the case of the studio teachers it “was 


argely a case of confession in admitting their lack of * 


knowledge as to what was really going on in the public 
school music; and with the supervisors the plea ecimad 
to be to further the interest of the student in the music 
of the public school. 

Calvin Cady, who was one of the last speakers of the 
evening, seemed to have caught the psychology of the 
conference when he summed up his few remarks with 
the question, “If a body of mathematicians from the 
schools and a body of mathematicians from the private 
studios were to get together with the idea of further- 
ing the study of mathematics, is it probable that they 
would spend the whole time in attempting to find a 
tangible point for discussion?” y » 

Water ANTHONY’s LEcruREs. - 

Walter B. Anthony, distinguished critic, gave the 
first of a series of ten lectures on the symphony at the 
Cornish School of Music on Wednesday evening, pre- 
ceding the first symphony concert. Mr. Anthony will 
continue this series of lectures throughout the orches- 
tra’s season, 

Tripp Has AN ACCIDENT, 

J. D. A. Tripp, Canadian pianist, who spends part of 
his time teaching in Seattle, was badly bruised and 
cut about the face and head in an automobile accident 
last week. Fortunately Mr. Tripp escaped any injury 
to his hands and will be able to resume his work after 
a few weeks, G. R. 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY’S NINTH 
SEASON OPENS AUSPICIOUSLY 


Carl Denton Again Serving as Conductor—Rudolph 
Ganz Soloist at First Concert—Huge Audiences 
Hear Sousa’s Band—Apollo Club Presents 
American Artists—Monday Musical 
Club Stages Opera—Notes 
Portland, Ore., November 15, 1919.—The Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, assisted by Rudolph Ganz, pianist, gave 
the first concert of its ninth season in the Heilig Theater 
cn Wednesday evening, November 12. First came Schu- 
mann’s symphony in B flat, No. 1. Under Carl Denton’s 
magnetic baton, an admirable reading of this work re- 
sulted, the many shades and coloring being well brought 
out. Grieg’s concerto in A minor was capably handled by 
Mr. Ganz and the orchestra. The distinguished pianist, 
who also played several works by Liszt, aroused the admira- 
tion of the huge audience, which was loath to let him go. 
Mr, Ganz has a large following in Portland, where he 
has appeared several times under the management of 
Steers and Coman. The orchestra, which numbers sixty 
union men, has a new concertmaster in the person of Ar- 

thur Wunderwald, an excellent violinist. 


Huce Avupirences Hear Sousa’s BAnp, 


Sousa’s Band was heard in two delightful concerts on 
November 14. The evening audience was made up of 
4,800 music lovers. Many encores had to be given, which 
included Sousa’s famous marches.” Among the soloists 
were Mary Baker, soprano; Florence Hardeman, violinist ; 
Frank Simon, cornetist, and H. Benne Henton, saxaphone. 
The concerts, which were held in the Public Auditorium, 
were managed by the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, 
Oliver O. Young, manager. The bureau has booked the 
band for its concerts in the Northwest. i 

The Musicians’ Club, George E. Jeffery, president, ten- 
dered a luncheon in honor of Lieutenant John Philip 
Sousa, who gave an interesting talk. Ralph W. Hoyt, 
organist, welcomed the noted conductor. Dom Zan, bari- 
tone, sang, and Hy Eilers and Edward Rice spoke. 


Apo.tto CLUB PRESENTS AMERICAN ARTISTS, 


On Monday evening, November 3, the Apollo Club, Wil- 
liam H. Boyer, diréctor, presented its first program of 
the season and sang remarkably well, the performance 
deserving special mention for the high standard of ex- 
cellence hich arked its entirety. Two American artists 
were featured—Merle Alcock, contralto, and Lambert 
Murphy, tenor. The accompanists were Charles Albert 
Baker, Wm. C. McCulloch, Edgar E. Coursen, pianists, 
and Ralph W. Hoyt, organist. The club, which is com- 


“the. opera. Adaly Losh R 
. the part of pace. 


of others. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


posed of seventy-five male voices, appeared in the Public 
Auditorium, 


Monpay Musica Cius Staces OPERA. 


Under the able management of the Western Musical 
tr geno A. argh ma r, the Monday Mu- 
ub recently staged a unique dramatic arrangement 
of “Madame Butterfly,” interspersed with selections from 
ose, dramatic interpreter, took 
Other members of the efficient cast 
vere Jane Bu , soprano; Lulu Dahl Miller, con- 
tralto; ‘Walter’ Jenkins, baritone; Paul Petri, tenor; and 
Mrs. A. D. Frost. Natalie Harrison, interpretative 
dancer; the Monday Musical Chorus, Rose Coursen-Reed, 
director, and the Monday Musical Orchestra, Mrs. E. L. 
Knight, director, assisted. ‘Mrs. Anton Giebisch, president 
of the club, gave a talk on the work of the organization. 


Nores. 


The municipal organ concerts at the Auditorium are 
growing in popularity. Participants in recent progratms 
have been Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., organist; Warren 
A. Erwin, tenor; Frederick W. Goodrich, organist, and 
Harriet Leach, soprano.; The admission fee has been fixed 
at ten cents. \ 

Eric V. Hauser, chairman of the board of guarantors 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, is the principal 
backer of the Oregon Marine Band, which was organized 
last week, Sanford Kangas has been appointed conductor 
Of ‘the new band. 

The Musicians’ Club, George E. 
holding fortnightly meetings in the 

Ciccolini, operatic tenor, is one of the leading 
tions at the Orpheum Theater. J. 


effery, president, is 
ultnomah Hotel. 
attrac- 
R. O. 





THOUSANDS ATTEND ARMISTICE 
DAY CONCERT AT BERKELEY, CAL. 





University of California Students Compete in Jazz 
Contest—Alcock-Murphy Joint Recitals Open 
Concert Courses—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., November 15, 1919.—About 7,000 per- 
sons assembled in the Greek Theater, Berkeley, on 
Armistice Day to hear a program by the American 
Syncopated Orchestra and singers, under the local 
management of Frank W. Healy. Prior to the concert 
a “jazz” contest was held, participated in by three 
groups of student musicians of the Uateereity of Cali- 
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fornia. First place, with 90 per cent. perfection for 
syncopated melodies, was won by the combination led 
by A. G. Biehl, Phi Kappa Psi fraternity members 
came second with 83 per cent., and S. H. Mentzner 
and his players were third with 75 per cent. George 
Edmund Dulf, leader of the American Syncopated Or- 
chestra, acted as judge. A prize of $25 was awarded 
by Prof. S. J. Hume, director of the Greek Theater, 
to the winning orchestra. 
AtcocK-Murpuy Jornt Recitrats Oren Concert Course, 
The initial concert of the fifth season of the Artists’ 
Concert Series, under the auspices of the Music Section 
of the Oakland Teachers’ Association, took place at 
the Auditorium Opera House, October 31, when Miss 
Z. W. Potter, manager, presented Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, and Merle Alcock, contralto, in a brilliant pro- 
gram. The theater was well filled by an appreciative 
audience who demanded encores after each group of 
songs. Particularly pleasing were the duets, the art- 
ists’ voices blending exquisitely, Verdi’s “Home to Our 
Mountains” at the conclusion of the program creating 
(Continued on page 48.) 
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HANS HESS 


Scores in New York and Chicago Recitals 





“HAS 
TRUE VIRTUOSO 
TOUCH” 











NEW YORK RECITAL 


“. .. He had chosen a program of musicianly charm, and 
throughout it he used a clear, genuine tone and a technic 
more than capable.”—-The Sun, Oct. 23, 1919. 


“...Mr. Hess showed at the very outset, when he pre- 
sented for hearing the fourth of Benedetto Marcello’s Cello 
Sonatas, that he is a musician to the core, sincere, serious, 
thoughtful, cultivated. His technic is excellent, his fingers 
are well trained and thoroughly reliable messengers of his 
will and through his finely balanced and steady use of the 
bow he invites admiration. ...He played in a manner dis- 
tinguished by beauty of tone, refinement of phrasing and 
warmth of expression.”’"—The American, Oct. 23, 1919. 





“. ..A cellist of musical taste as 
ment. His performance throughout 
musicianship.”—The Times, Oct. 23, 1919. 


well as technical equip- 
isclosed ser and 








“. . .He proved to be an earnest musician in all that he 
played. The program held a Marcello Sonata and the Lalo 
Concerto."—The World, Oct. 23, 1919. 





CHICAGO RECITAL, KIMBALL HALL 


“...Mr. Hess’ playing showed genuine artistic traits, a 
clean, resonant tone and a predominance over his instru- 
ment’s technical resources.”—Daily News, March 21, 1919. 


“...In the Lalo Concerto, Mr. Hess not only had the 
notes under his fingers, but he had the grasp of the music. 
In the ‘Oriental’ “| Cui and the ‘Village Song’ by Popper, 
he had the true virtuoso touch, tossing them off with an case 
and beauty of tone that made them delightful....A man 
must not only be a good cellist, but know something about 
program making to keep up the interest of the public through 
an entire evening of violoncello, but Mr. Hess succeeded in | 
both particulars.""—-Evening Post, March 21, 1919. 


“Hans Hess’ recital last night gave us greet once more 
that a serious artist never stops growing. Mr. Hess is one 


of these. Hess belongs to Chicago and is today one of 
the representative violoncello talents of the Middle West. His 
tane is very vibrant and resonant, displayed to great advan- 
tage in the ‘Kol Nidrei.’ Cui’s ‘Oriental’ is delightful music 


pla The same compliment is due 


and was cneneny — 
in Popper's ‘Village Song.’ ” 


for his brilliant wor ~The Chi 
cago American, March 21, 1919. 

“...He was bowling along in fine form with pure tone 
and graceful, sympathetic understanding. Hess is a local musi- 
cian and a good one.”——The Journal, March 21, 1919 


“...In the Lalo Concerto Mr. Hess displayed a sonorous 
tone and the range of his technical equipment, and it was in 
the later group of shorter pieces that ra ane a | and eloquence 
came most distinctly to the fore.”—The Herald-Examiner, 
March 21, 1919. 
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“An Evening of Melody’’ 


Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Fay Foster’s Artist-Pupils Heard 


The mere announcement that Fay Foster would pre- 
sent several advanced pupils in recital was sufficient 
to attract a large audience to Chalif Hall on Thursday 
evening, December 4. Miss Foster, who never adheres 
to conventionalism, offered a program which was orig- 
inal and interesting in every way. Those of her ad- 
anced pupils who participated were Genevieve Cau- 
vet, contralto; Pauline Jennings, soprano; Vivian 
Sherwood, contralto; Lou Stowe, diseuse; Frida 
Stjerna, mezzo-soprano; Adelaide Tydeman, contralto, 
and Dr. S. W. McGrath, tenor. } 

Miss Cauvet opened her program with “Joy,” Kra- 
mer, and “Spring,” Koemmenich, Miss Tydeman sang 
a group by Alice M. Shaw—‘To Go and Forget,” 
Pussy Willows” and “Waiting.” Dr. McGrath, whose 
fine tenor voice was greatly admired, gave three songs 
by J. P. Dunn—“Under the Greenwood Tree,” “To 
Helen” and “The Bitteraess of Love”; also the “Volga 
Boatmen’s Song.” Vivian Goodale interpreted (in cos- 
tume) “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” by Bainbridge 
Christ. Miss Sherwood sang “Night and the Curtains 
Drawn,” Ferrata; “Summer Glow,” Lane; “Rest,” For- 
syth; “When Lovers Part,” Fay Foster, and Treharne's 
O, Men from the Fields.” Miss Jennings rendered a 
group of “Four Crumbs from Peacock Pie,” by Mc- 
Kinney 

Frida Stjerna sang three fascinating songs by Lily 
Strickland—-“Serenade,” “The Breath of Sandalwood” 
and “Temple Bells.” Her beautiful yoice and artistic 
interpretations won the approval of the interested audi- 
ence, who applauded her sincerely after each number. 
Vivian Goodale interpreted Mary Turner Salter’s group 
from Old Japan (in costume). This number made a 
unique and effective picture, and was pronounced the 
most important novelty of the recital. Miss Geer sang 
“loy of Life,” W. Rhys-Herbert; “Slower, Sweet June,” 
McKinney, and “One April Day,” Shaw. 

Miss Foster's excellent piano accompaniments en- 
hanced the artistic value of the concert throughout. 
Henry Davison, cello, and George F. Bauer, organ, 
assisted 


Fiqué Musical Institute Recital 


The 140th musicale by piano and vocal students of the 
Fiqué Musical Institute was given on Saturday evening, 
December 6, in the hall of the Institute, 128 De Kalb ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. The program opened with Mendelssohn's 
serenade and allegro giocoso, played with marked authority 
by Esther Swayer, with Carl Fiqué at the second piano. 
E. Mildred Kroos sang “Parla,” Arditi; “Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose,” Nevin, and “Song of the Soul,” by Breil. Alice Mc- 
Laughlin played Tschaikowsky’s “Song Without Words,” 
“June Barcarolle,” and “In a Troika.” Helen Gottwick 
presented a group of three songs comprising “Vocal Polo 
naise,” Zardo; “Absent,” Metcalfe, and “Apple Blossom,” 
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GfeDavid Dannes Music Courses 


New Building: 157 East 74th Street 
New York 


DAVID AND CLARA MANNES, Directors 


announce that 


ALFRED CORTOT 


The Distinguished French Pianist, 
will bold 
A CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION CLASS 
OF TEN SESSIONS 
From January to May, 1920 

Only ten players, showing evidence of the necessary 
musical qualifications, will be admitted to the class A lim 
ited number of serious students and teachers may also join 
the class as listeners 

For Further Particulars Address Secretary, 


157 East 74th Street 
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December 18, 1919 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER AND HIS SIGHT-SINGING CLASS. 


Wilbur A. 


Luyster photographed with his class in sight-singing at arecent concert given at the Baptist Temple of Brooklyn 


in which the work, “Joan of Arc,” was sung and in which the following soloists took part: Grace Kerns, soprano; Charles 
Hart, tenor; William Simmons, baritone; Carolyn Lowe Hovey, organ, and M. L. Fisher, piano. 





Colburn. George Myers’ number was “God Guard Thee,” 
paraphrase arranged by Mr. Fiqué, Edith Stich sang “One 
Fine Day” from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; “Ecstasy,” 
Beach, and “A Birthday,” by Woodman, Josephine Lipp 
closed the program with Hiller’s concerto in F sharp 
minor, for which she had the assistance of Mr. Fiqué at 
the second piano. Katherine Noack Fiqué accompanied the 
vocal pupils. The recital gave pleasure to a large and in- 
terested audience, 


Passmore Wins Brooklyn Triumph 

On December 7 Melvena Passmore made her first ap- 
pearance in Brooklyn, having been engaged by Hugo 
Steinbruch for his Women’s Choral Club, and Miss Pass- 
more had a veritable triumph. After her singing of the 
aria from the “Perle du Brésil,” by David, she received a 
tremendous ovation, and had to answer by singing four 
encores. This was Miss Passmore’s third appearance un- 
der the baton of Conductor Steinbruch, who has already 
engaged her for his coming Easter concert, when Miss 
Passmore will be associated with three well known New 
York artists in the rendering of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 


Greta Masson to Sing in Chicago 

Greta Masson will leave New York a day or two 
after Christmas in order to open her Western tour with 
an appearance at the Kinsolving musicale of December 
30 in Chicago with Reinald Werrenrath. From there she 
will fill a number of other dates, which will keep her busy 
until February 2, when she closes her string of engage- 
ments with a recital in Winnipeg, Canada. 


Namara Soloist with Three Orchestras 


During the next two weeks Marguerite Namara, so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Association will make her 
appearance with three of the leading symphony orches- 
tras, namely, the New York Philharmonic, the Cincin- 
nati Symphony and the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestras. 











ROSE 


Excerpts of What the Critics Said About 


AUSTIN’S RECITAL 








clarity of diction in French 
and tralian lyrics of Delibes 
and Sibella, and a_ native 
humor as well as refinement 
* in the American airs of Bur 
leigh, La Forge and Homer. 


The World, 
October 27, 1919. 
In the afternoon, Rose 
Austin, mezzo-soprano, gave 





a recital in the Princess 
New York Times Theater. In four groups of 
October 27, 1010 songs she disclosed a pleas 


ing light voice and an intel- 
ligent manner of singing that 
to the heart of each 


Rose Austin was a Prin 
ceus debutante yesterday, and 
the theater's good acoustics got 
threw ventriloquial flash song 
lights on a vibrant, mellow 
tone, like blazing rays from 
a gem's facets in sunlight October 30, 1919. 

She gave evidence of taste Rose Austin's soprano 
in aire of Gluck, Mozart voice is of agreeable quality 
and Beethoven. There was and she uses it with a sense 


Town Topics, 


for tonal coloring and inter- 
pretative effect. 
New York American, 
October 27, 1919. 

Rose Austin is gifted with 
a pleasing mezzo-soprano 
voice, appealing and sympa- 
thetic in quality. Her efforts 
seemed to please a large and 
fashionable audience. 


The Sun, 
October 27, 1919. 

At the Princess Theater 
in the afternoon Rose Aus- 
tin, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
recital before a large audi- 
ence. Her programme in- 
cluded airs - Gluck and 
Mozart, Beethoven's “Rap- 
ture of Melancholy,” songs 
by Rubinstein and American 


selections. She sang with in- 

telligence and feeling. 
Musical Courier, 
November 29, 1919. 

Rose Austin is the pos- 
sessor of an excellent mezzo- 
soprano voice and her tones 
are large, round and sympa- 
thetic. Her interpretations 
were delightful and her 


enunciation clear and dis 
tinct. Many encores were 
necessary. _ s 


Staats-Zeitung, 
October 27, 1919. 

Rose Austin is the pos- 
sessor of a large and sympa- 
thetic voice, whose high 
tones are capable of very 
beautiful tonal coloring which 
predestinates the artist to be 
an exponent of the noble art 
of song interpretation, 





Personal Representative: R. BOHM - 





507 Fifth Ave., New York 








“At Dusk” Heard in Wollaston 


“At Dusk,” for men’s voices, by J. A. Crowley, had its 
re performance, December 8, by the Wollaston (Mass. ) 
Glee Club, the soprano obligato being sung by Laura Lit- 
tlefield. Mr. Crowley is the director of the club to which 
the song has been dedicated. It is one of the few effective 
choruses for men’s voices with obligato and its startling 
climax caused great enthusiasm. The piece is published by 
White-Smith Music Publishing Company. 


Blochs to Give Two Sonata Evenings 


Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Bloch will give two sonata 
evenings in Aeolian Hall, the first on the evening of De- 
cember 29 and the second on the evening of March 1. The 
programs will consist entirely of sonatas for the piano 
and violin, 


Paradiso a Busy Teacher 


Donato A. Paradiso, the well known Italian voice spe- 
cialist, formerly of Milan, opened his studio early in Oc- 
tober in Carnegie Hall, New York, with a very large en- 
rollment of serious students. Mr. Paradiso at the present 
time is very busy, as he is preparing many pupils for 
opera and concert. He possesses the rare gift of impart- 
ing to his pupils the art of beautiful tone production and 





DONATO A. PARADISO, 
Italian voice specialist. 


interpretation of song, which places him in equal rank 
with the foremost singing teachers. 

Mr, Paradiso intends to go to Milan, Italy, next sum- 
mer, and will take with him several of his most advanced 
artist students. Henrietta Conrad, dramatic soprano, one 
of his artist pupils, is now on an extensive concert tour 
and is meeting with success. 
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covienne Fantastique,” by Paderewski. The club choral of 
over 150 voices, under the direction of William Rogers 
Chapman, sang ten part songs, many of which were ren- 
dered for the first time, several being accompanied by the 
organ and harp. They included the “White Silence, % 


December 





prayer from “Boris Godunoff,” Moussorgsky ; “Sleep 
Song,” Henry Hadley; “Christmas Snow,” Grieg; “My 
Tender Songs Would Be Flying,” Reynaldi Hahn; 
“Friendship,” Cuthbert Harris; “The Bell-Buoy,” Harry 


Rowe Shelley; serenata and catina, by Saar, and “Love 
Finds the Way.” 

A reception was held at the close of the concert for 
the members to meet. guests of honor, who received 
with the president. were Dr. ‘and ‘Mrs, Fosdick, 
Bishop Charles S. Burch, wife and. daughter, Henry Had- 
ley and others. 

The Watch Night Festival to be given on December 31 
in the grand ball room will take the place of the annual 
ball. 


Letz Quartet 


The first concert of the Letz Quartet, Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 9, was well attended, despite the in- 
clement weather. This speaks well for the interest in 
chamber music in this country, For an opening num- 
ber Mozart’s quartet in F major was played with be- 
coming style, especially the second and fourth move- 
ments. The real treat of the evening, however, was 
Beethoven’s quartet in A minor, op. 132, made doubly 
so by the artistic interpretation with which it was 
played. It has been remarked that the third movement 
of this composition is one of the greatest ever con- 
ceived; the artists surely measured up to this concep- 
tion, and the performance of the work was duly appre- 
ciated, for they were recalled three times. 

A taste of the modern was given in an “introduction 
and allegro” for quartet, harp, flute and clarinet, by 
Maurice Ravel, played for the first time in New York 
in the original version. The assisting artists were Car- 
los Salzedo, harp; Roscoe Possell, flute, and Georges 
Grisez, clarinet. The composition itself is unique and 
full of exterior effects. It was evidently enjoyed by the 
audience, which enthusiastically applauded the performers. 


Paul Reimers, Tenor 


After an absence of several years from the New York 
concert stage, Paul Reimers made his reappearance in 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Tugsday afternoon, December 
9. The popular tenor received a warm welcome on enter- 
ing the stage. His particularly effective and highly ar- 
tistic rendition of the many program numbers was such 
as to welcome him back cheerfully to the ranks of con- 
cert tenors. He sings with much feeling, and his delivery 
is full of warmth and intelligence. 

He offered three groups of songs, comprising “O del 
mio dolce ardor,” Gluck; “Aux Plaisirs, aux Delices,” 


Guedron; Reynaldo Hahn's “En Sourdine,” “Trois jours 
de Vendage”’ and “Fetes Galantes”; “Si je pouvais 
Mourir,” Barbarolli; “Clair de Lune,” Szulc; “Villanelle 
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des petits Canards,” Ga “La Procession,” Franck; 
“Carnaval,” ee “Mi N oe request), Guetry 
“T Am Th yp nan here Is a Garden” 
(manuscript Devs Proctor ; “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” Lieurance ; ‘ “My Menagerie,” Fay Foster; “Leanin’ 
on the Lawd,” Reddick, and “Didn’t It Rain,” "Burleigh. 
His fine work won the approval of a large audience which 
recalled him many times. 
Maurice Eisner gave valuable support as accompanist. 


DECEMBER 10 


Vera Janacopulos, Soprano 


Vera Janacopulos charmed an audience of vocal en- 
thusiasts at her recital on Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 10, in Aeolian Hall. Her intelligence of delivery, as 
well as the color she employs in the rendition of her 
songs, are features which entitle her to an exalted place 
on the concert stage. She sang with much depth, intelli- 
gence and emotion four groups comprising Chopin's 


“Chanson Lithuanienne” and “Si J’etais I’Oiseau,” Grieg’s 
“Le Cygne” and “Primavera,” “Legende de Saint Nicho- 
las” (Perilhon), two songs by Hiie—‘Ah, si J’etais 


Petite Alouette Grise” and “A Paris, Y-a-t une petite 
Linge’re” (performed for the first time in America), 
Faure’s “Les Roses d’Ispahan” and “Clair de Lune,” 
“L’Invitation au Voyage” (Duparc), “Fantoches” (De- 
bussy), “In Silent Woods” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “The 
Commander” (Moussorgsky), and a group of four none 
too interesting songs by Stravinsky, for which Miss Jana- 
copulos had the assistance of a small orchestra, conducted 
by G. Barrere. This group of compositions was most 
unusual, expressing very little, if any, meaning. 
Marguerite Challet played sympathetically the piano 
accompaniments for the first three groups. 


Evening Mail Concert—Amato 
and Namara, Soloists 


A large audience attended the Evening Mail concert at 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening, December 10. The 
New York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky, conductor; Pas- 
quale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Marguerite Namara, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, supplied what proved to be a delight- 
ful program. The opening number, the Dvorak “New 
World” symphony, was given an excellent reading, and 
there were two additional orchestral selections—“Danse 
Macabre,” Saint-Saéns, and “Espana” rhapsody, Chabrier, 
both of which added a touch of liveliness to the program. 

It is not exaggerating a bit to say from the start that 
Amato was given an ovation, His appearance brought 
forth rounds of applause, and after his fine rendition of 
the popular “Largo al Factotum” from “The Barber of 
Seville,” in which he revealed a great improvement in his 
vocal condition, he was obliged to reappear at least six 
or seven times. No encore being the rule at these con- 
certs, it looked very much as if the audience was going 
to persist in having one, until the singer came out for the 
last time and shook his head. 

Marguerite Namara also received an enthusiastic re- 
ception. She, too, appeared to be in the pink of condi- 
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Sunday, December 21 


Sergei Rachmaninoff. Piano recital. Afternoon. Car- 
negie Hall. 

Emmy Destinn, Philip Bennyan and Jacques Pintel. 
Afternoon. Hippodrome. 


Amato and Seidel, solo- 


ists. Evening. Seventy-first Regiment Armory. 
Philip Gordon. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Society of American Music Optimists. Afternoon. 


Chalif Hall. 
Music League of the People’s Institute Chamber Music 


Concert. Evening. Washington Irving High 
School. 
Cantor Josef Rosenblatt. Song recital. Evening. Car- 
negie Hall. 
Monday, December 22 
Charles Carver. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
New York Military Band. [vening. Grand Central 


Palace. 
Tuesday, December 23 


Jean Barondess. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Friday, December 26 
Commodore Evening Musicale. Evening. Hotel Com- 
modore. 
New Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 


Saturday, December 27 


New York Symphony Orchestra. Children’s concert. 
Morning. Aeolian Hall. 

Albert Spalding. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall. 

——— Rothwell. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Steely Quartet. 
School. 
Sunday, December 28 
New Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
New an Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Afternoon. Car- 


Benno Moiseiwitsch. Piano recital. 


negie Hall. 


Evening. Washington Irving High 
. 
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tion vocally and gave a most artistic rendition of “Ah 
fors e lui,” from “Traviata.” Her voice of lovely quality 
immediately impressed her hearers, who also found much 
to charm them in her exquisite appearance. All in all, the 
ee was a success in every respect. 


Amato to Sing for U. L. E. B. 


Pasquale Amato found time amid his arduous duties at 
the Metropolitan Opera House to appear for the Evening 
Mail Save-a-Home Fund at Carnegie Hall on December 
10. The baritone will also appear for the United Labor 
Education Board at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory 
on December 21. 


Unclaimed Letter 


A letter addressed to Walter Bisham is being held for 
claimant at the Musicat Courter office, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. Any information tending to place it in 
the proper hands will be appreciated. 


MORGAN 
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Metropolitan 
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unfortunate precedent. No discrimination could there- 
after be made when the audience manifestly demanded 
an encore. This was apparent throughout the perform- 
ance, The “Caro Nome” was repeated by Mme. Galli- 
Curci; “Donna e mobile” by Schipa, who infringed twice 
on the rule; and the quartet, of course, had to follow suit. 
It was sung twice to the pleasure of many and the dis- 
comfiture of those who previously had congratulated the 
management on its commendable endeavor to forbid repe- 
titions. Please, Mr. Marinuzzi, use your authority and, 
for art’s sake, forbid encores! 


Puccint Trinity or Operas, Decemper 6 (MATINEE). 


When Puccini’s “Il Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” and 
“Gianni Schicchi” were presented for the first time on 
Saturday evening, December 14, 1918, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, an exhaustive review of the 
three one-act operas appeared in the columns of the 
Musicat Courter. Thus the readers of this paper are not 
only well informed as to the value of the scores musically, 
but also are cognizant of the stories. This review, there- 
fore, will_eliminate an analysis of the works and deal only 
with the interpreters. In “Il Tabarro,”’ Carlo Galeff, who 
up to date had only made a fair impression, rose to greater 
heights as Michele than he did either as Renato in the 
“Masked Ball” or as Rigoletto. The new Italian baritone 
disclosed admirably his voluminous voice, which reached 
high altitudes with the greatest ease, and in the lower 
register his resonant tones surprised his listeners. His 
Michele was capital in every respect and commands highest 

teem, He was vigorously applauded and richly deserved 
the success. Dorothy Jardon found in the role of Gior- 
getta one well suited to her remarkable vocal equipment 
and histrionic ability. Edward ‘Johnson, in glorious voice, 
was a superb Luigi. Mr. Johnson has everything to make 
him not ,only a matinee idol but a favorite with all opera 
goers. is voice is one of great suavity, used with con- 
summate artistry and of highly pleasing quality. He also 
understands the stage. That he is an actor was evinced’ 
by his death scene, which thrilled the vast audience who 
witnessed one of the best pieces of acting seen in many a 
moon. Marie Claessens, Virgilio Lazzari and William 
Rogerson, in the more important of the smaller roles, were 
excellent. The voice of the prompter was too audible in 
the house and should be lowered, as it detracted as much 
enjoyment from the ear as the hand of the chorus master 
from the eye. That hand projected from Michele’s cabin 
and was visible to a great part of the audience, especially 
to those sitting on the left side of the auditorium. These 
are small details, to be sure, but the sooner they are cor- 
rected the better for all concerned. 


“Suor ANGELICA.” 


Rosa Raisa triumphed as Sister Angelica. This remark- 
able dramatic soprano, admired through many, seasons and 
in many roles, found again the Chicago. public most re- 
sponsive to her glorious organ. She gave of her best and 
at the conclusion of the opera, amidst thunderous applause 
and shouts of bravo, she was recalled innumerable times 
before the curtain to bow acknowledgment to the spon- 
taneous ovation accorded her. Her success speaks for 
itself, and a review of her work now would be superflu- 
ous. Cyrena Van Gordon was a dignified and well voiced 
Princess. A special word of praise is due to a Chicago 
contralto, Louise Harrison Slade, who made her operatic 
debut as the Abbess. She sang beautifully, disclosing a 
voice of wide compass and most enjoyable quality. The 
role does not afford any opportunity for acting, yet Mrs. 
Slade did capably all that was demanded. 

Another singer deserving favorable comment is Dorothy 
Follis, who was especially good as Sister Genovieffa. The 





balance of the cast was highly satisfactory. 


“GIANNI SCHICCHI,.” £ 


Carlo Galeffi demonstrated his versatility, appearing after 
the tragic Michele as the funny, astute and foxy Gianni 
Schicchi. Mr. Galefii improves on further acquaintance, 
and on this occasion he reached the high level demanded 
of a star. Edward Johnson, as in every role in which he 
has so far appeared, was excellent, and his Rinuccio could 
not have been improved upon. Evelyn Herbert sang well 
the few phrases given to Lauretta and looked ravishing to 
the eye. Maria Claessens distinguished herself as the Old 
Lady. She was extremely comical and showed a good 
sense of humor in both her acting and singing. Vittorid 
Trevisan, a master comedian, did much with the small 
part of the Doctor; likewise Constantin Nicolay was irre- 
sistible as Betto. Vittorio Arimondi gave prominence to 
the role of the notary public, and Desire Defrere, always 
reliable, added another good role to his long list as Simone. 
Myrna Sharlow, in a role too small for her talent, was 
Nella, and Irene Pavloska and Virgiolio Lazzari, in their 
roles, added much to the hilarity of the public. 

The three operas were well staged under the direction 
of Gino Marinuzzi, who again presided at the conductor’s 
desk, directing from memory and with such mastery as to 
call for highest praise. It will be necessary another time 
to devote much space to the conducting of this wizard of 
the baton, but at this late hour and with the slow train 
service this review must be closed without giving him 
his just due. Suffice to say that the success of the three 
operas was in a large measure due to his efficiency with 
the baton. 

“CarRMEN,” DeceMBER 6 (EVENING). 


For the last few days the Auditorium had been com- 
pletely sold out for the first and only performance of 
“Carmen,” given at popular prices, with Mary Garden in 
the title role. Charles Fontaine reappeared as Don Jose, 
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December 18, 19t9 
winning anéw the success which has always been his. 
Singing admirably, he delighted his hearers. The balance 
of the cast was most adequate, and Marinuzzi conducted. 
Rene Devries. 


Muzio Her Own Manager 


Claudia Muzio is about to make her debut in a new role. 
She has mastered the strains of Verdi, Montemezzi, and 
others, and now she is going to play on the keys of a 
typewriter. Not that she contemplates deserting her ac- 
tivities at the Metropolitan Opera House; she merely in- 
tends to add one more role to her repertory—that of a 
business woman, She has armed herself with carbon 
paper, a set of files and an outlay of writing materials, and 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO, 


Up-to-date prima donna. 


is embarking on the task of being her own manager. So 
as not to brook a moment’s delay in her new pursuit, she 
invested also in a new automobile as an aid to her business 
proclivities, 

She has all the prequisites of an opulent business 
woman’s career with the exception of the gold lettering on 
the office door. In fact the office itself is missing, but she 
conducts all her business affairs from her New York resi- 
dence. 


Bessie Abott Left $137,891 


The estate of Bessie Abott, opera singer, who retired 
from the stage in 1912 to become the wife of T. Waldo 
Story, sculptor, was appraised last week at $137,891. 
Of this wrpets was the value of her country place at 
Westbury, L. 1, and $57,223 the value of personal property, 
including more than $25,000 in gems. She died February 
9. The appraisal also includes valuable furnishings in 
her country yeese and in her apartment at 927 Park 
avenue. She left no will. Her real estate went in trust 
to her mother, Frances J. Pickens, and the remaipder 
of the estate to her sister, Jessie P. Lyle. 

The most valuable gems in her collection, it is re- 
ported, were a necklace of hinety- seven pearls, ap- 

raised at $8,000; a diamond ring surrounded by rubies, 

1,450; & three stone diamond and pearl bar pin, $1,140; 
a platinum and diamond chain, $1,245; a platinum and 
diamond watch, $1,000, and a platinum and diamond 
bratples, Staso. 


Lataenhen Fills North Dakota Re-engagement 


Fargo, N. Dak., December 1, 1919.—A capacity audi- 
ence assembled at. the Auditorium last Saturday to 
hear Christine Langenhan, and greeted the singer with 
the same enthusiasm which was evident at her ap- 
pearance at the Concordia College here last year. 
Miss Langenhan again displayed her beautiful voice, 
which is rich, full and round, and capable of varied 
coloring, and ‘her fine interpretative power adds much 
to the enjoyment of her a ts Her English songs were 
rendered with especially distinct enunciation. 

The singer was given somewhat of an ovation, for in 
addition to r epeating “The Faltering Dusk,” Kramer; 
“Kom Kjyra,” Norwegian echo song; “One in One,” 
H. Spielter, and “The Three Loves,” dedicated to Miss 
Langenhan by Arthur Trostwyk, she was obliged to 
respond with six encores. 

After the recital the president of the Concordia Col- 
lege sent the following congratulatory telegram to 
Hugo Boucek, the soprano’s manager: 


Christine Langenhan, heard lgst year before the Concordia Col- 
lege, again gave a wonderful recital. She fulfilled greatest expec- 
tations. We want her again next ear. | 

(Si ed) J. A. Aascaarp, 
resident Concordia College. 


A. D. 





Anna Case Sings Twice in One Day 
‘Anna Case recently returned from a six weeks’ Western 
tour and appeared at the Biltmore on Friday, December 5, 

with Toscha Seidel. On the same evening Miss Case sang 
at a musicale at the home of Charles M. ‘Lhwab, on River- 
side Drive and Seventy-fourth street. 


Toscha Seidel Busy 


“Toscha Seidel will give recitals in tee og A Pa., and 
in Utica, N. Y., during the week of December 
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THE LONGEST MUSICAL 
JOB ON RECORD 


Cyrus Sidney Moors; of Marlboro, N. H., Has Sung in 
the Choir for Seventy-three Years 


[Augusta Cottlow, the well known pianist, is respon- 
sible for bringing to the attention of Musical Courier 
readers the story of Cyrus Sidney Moors, of Marlboro, 
N. H., who has what so the record for the 
longest continuous period of musical activity of any 
one who has ever been connected with the gentle art. 
His only rival in ong service in the cause of music 
is probably the famous Manuel Garcia, who lived up to 
the ripe old age of 101 years. The son of a famous 
opera singer, he was connected with music from early 
youth, but gave up teaching eleven years before his 
death.—Editor’s Note.] . 


For many years before her marriage, when Miss Cott- 
low went abroad to reside, she and her mother spent their 
summers at the Richardson farm in Marlboro, N, H., and 
often went with the family to attend services in the Con- 
gregational Church in the village, where her attention 
was attracted to a remarkably clear, resonant tenor voice 
that rang out above the others in the choir. She was as- 
tonished to find the possessor of it a wonderfully pre- 
served old. man with keen, bright blue eyes, who told her 
that he had been a choir singer sixty-two years, having 
entered the choir at the age of fourtten. That was eleven 
years. ago. 

Recently Miss Cottlow met a member of the Richardson 
family and learned that Mr. Moors is still singing in the 
choir.. He has been doing so for seventy-three consecu- 
tive years and at the age of eighty-seven is still hale and 
hearty, attending to his business as liveryman and lead- 
ing the singing with the vim and vigor of a man thirty 
years younger, 

Mr. Moors was born in Jaffrey, N, H., on July 5, 1832, a 
true scion of New England, areal American, and was 
educated in the public schools there arid in Marlboro. 
During his youth he was engaged in carpentry and the 





CYRUS SIDNEY MOORS. 


manufacture of sails. He was station agent of the 
Cheshire railroad for twenty-eight years, and two years 
in partnership in a general store. Next, this versatile 
chorister was interested in the livery and grain business 
in Marlboro for twenty-seven years. Besides being chair- 
man of the Board of Selectmen, he has been fire warden 
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and chief of police for forty years, deputy sheriff for 
sixteen years, and in 1903 represented the town in the 
State Legislature. Think of the activity and versatility of 
this grand old New England patriarch, who has sung in 
the choir in Marlboro uninterruptedly for seventy-three 
years, has been sixty years chorister, and at eighty-seven 
is still leading the choir, singing the old familiar hymns 
and anthems, and attending to Lis livery business every 
day! Truly a record to be proud of, a shining example 
of what faith, energy and living a clean life can accom- 
plish. And he still sings! 


Zendt an Ambitious Artist 


The following is taken from “Life Sketches of Swed- 
ish People in Tilinois,” and tells a little of the interest- 
ing life of Marie Sidenius Zendt: 

“Mme, Zendt is a well known and highly appreciated 
singer. She was born at Vislanda Smaland, Sweden, 
where her father, D. G. Sidenius, was inspector of a 





MARIE SIDENIUS ZENDT, 


Soprano. 


sawmill by the inland Lake Bolmen. The Sidenius 
family, who originally came from Jemtland, Sweden, 
were always great lovers of music and possessed of 
musical qualities in a marked degree. Her mother, Betty 
Pauline, née Ibsen, descends from the noble family of 
Count Wedel, of Denmark, and also from that side she 
inherits her musical gifts. Mme. Zendt is a worthy 
descendant from these families, and has for years 
shown her ability as a lyric soprano singer of excep- 
tional power. ‘ 

“At the age of three she came with her parents to 
the United States, settling in Elgin, Ill; at the age of 
sixteen she was a member of the Universalist Church 
quartet. Under the able tutorship of such masters as 
A. Garrett, Karleton Hackett, and Herbert Wither- 
spoon she has gradually risen to the prominence in the 
musical world she enjoys today. 

“With ambitious and strenuous work, coupled with a 
most pleasing personality and _ intelligence, she un- 
doubtedly will soon rank among the foremost singers 
of our time.” 





Letz Quartet Extensively Booked 


The Letz Quartet is now in the midst of the most pros- 
perous season in its history. The growth in its popularity has 
been more pronounced than ever before and it now occupies 
a foremost place among American chamber music organ- 
izations. The season opened in October when a concert 
was given for the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club 
of Bridgeport, Conn. Other concerts since then have 
been given in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Roches- 
ter, Oberlin, Fredonia, Newport and Boston. 

A real evidence of the high position which the Letz 
Quartet now holds is found in the number of engage- 
ments which will be played in prominent educational in- 
stitutions, among them Columbia University, Harvard 
University, Peabody Conservatory (Baltimore) ), Oberlin 
College (Oberlin, Ohio), State Normal School (Fredo- 
nia, N. Y.), Yale University, and five concerts with the 
New York Educational Alliance. Other metropolitan ap- 
pearances, in addition to its regular subscription series, 
include those with the Society of the Friends of Music 
and with the Beethoven Society. It is also booked for St. 
Louis, Pittsfield, Middletown, N. Y., and Washington, 
D. The personnel of the quartet includes Hans Letz, 
first violin; Sandor Harmati, second violin; Edward 
Kreiner, viola, and Gerald Maas, cello. 


Mabel Riegelman’s Singing Enjoyed 

Mabel Riegelman has been engaged for a concert in San 
Francisco in January. She is an American soprano who 
has won much success both in Europe and America on the 
concert stage and in grand opera. For two seasons she 
was prima donna soprano with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany and for four years sang with the Chicago Opera 
rr appearing in all the large cities of the United 

tates. 

Miss Riegelman’s Marguerite in “Faust,” Gretel in 
“Hansel and Gretel,” Musetta in “La Boheme” and many 
other roles are well known. Her voice is a clear but 
warm. soprano, and she uses it with an ease of certainty 
throughout its compass that bespeaks splendid schooling. 
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YEAMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 
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almost a furore of applause. Charles Edward Baker, 
as accompanist, added much to the success of the pro- 
gram. 

The second concert of the series will feature Helen 
Stanley, soprano. 

Mrs. Alcock and Mr. Murphy also gave the first con- 
cert of the Berkeley Musical Association’s tenth sea- 
son, October 28, at the Harmon Gymnasium, Berkeley. 
There was scarcely a seat vacant and the exceptional 
artistry of these vocalists, supported by Mr. Baker, 
held the attention of the audience to the last number, 
practically no one leaving before the program was over. 


Exsa BAULSiR PRESENTED IN RECITAL. 


Ruth Waterman Anderson, contralto and well known 
voice teacher, presented Elsa Baulsir, soprano, in re- 
cital, October 28, at 2020 Tenth avenue. Assisting in 
the program were Mildred Wright, violinist; Carl Ed- 
win Anderson, tenor, and Mabel Sherburne West, ac- 
companist. Mrs. Anderson also gave a group of songs. 
Miss Baulsir’s selections included numbers from Ho- 
mer, Dell’ Acqua, Godard, Sinding, Arensky, Tosti and 
Gilbert. 

William Henry Holt, LeConte avenue, Berkeley, well 
known in musical circles on both sides of the bay, 
passed away October 26 in San Francisco, having been 
stricken with paralysis six weeks before that time. He 
was organist at Grace Cathedral, San Francisco. He 
is survived by his widow, one daughter and two sons. 


Cuorr Concert at First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

An attractive concert by the choir and soloists of 
the First Congregational Church, under the direction 
of Eugene Blanchard, was given at Ebell Hall, No- 
vember 6, assisting artists being Marian Nicholson, vio- 
linfst, and the Athenian Male Quartet. Vocal solos 
were contribited by Alma Berglund Winchester, so- 
prano; Ruth Waterman Anderson, contralto, and Mer- 
ville A. Yetter, tenor. Eugene Blanchard gave piano 
solos and Virginie de Fremery accompanied. 

Notes, 

Constance Armfield is announcing a series of “at 
homes” at her Berkeley studio, demonstrating advanced 
synthetic work. On October 25, Dorothy Johnston 
gave the first section of her coming recital, “The Gate 
of the East,” in connection with this series. 

The annual concert of the faculty of music of the 
California School for the Deaf and Blind, at Berkeley, 
was held November 13. The program was given by 
Otto Fleissner, director and organist; Jeanne E. Chap- 
man, violin; Marta Von Sturmer, contralto, and Gussie 
Mast, piano. A large audience is yearly attracted to 
the State school for this concert. 

The Americus Senior Talent Club gave an excellent 
program at the Little Theater Clubhouse on November 
14. Membership in this club is growing so rapidly that 
it is now limited to one hundred in each section, senior 
and junior. 

Adaline Maude Wellendorff, pianist, presented Grace 
W. Jones in a piano recital, November 15, in the stu- 
dio, 807 Kohler & Chase Building, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Jones is an artist of exceptional merit, and is a popular 
and well known Berkeley teacher. 

Agnes Reese, contralto, and Alice Clemo, piano, gave 
the Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater, Berke- 
ley, November 9. ae Ve 


AMERICAN MUSIC STUDIED 
BY SANTA BARBARA CLUB 


Men and Women Composers Represented—Community 
Chorus Sings Old Spanish Music—Dr. Hastings 
Heard in Organ Recital—Notes 


Santa Barbara, Cal., November 21.—At the Music Study 
Club of October 20, the music of American men com- 
posers was given, the following being represented: John 
Knowles Paine, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Arthur Foote, 
Ethelbert Nevin, John Philip Sousa, and Arthur Farwell. 
Eugenia Thomas had charge of the program. On No- 
vember 4, the music of Edward MacDowell was the sub- 
ject for discussion, and as always when MacDowell’s 
music is the theme, the program was an excellent one. 
Mrs, A. W. Hazen was the leader. 

American women composers was the subject for the 
meeting of November 18, This meeting was in charge of 
Mrs. Albert Eaves and was interesting and instructive. 
The composers whose work was illustrated were Anna 
Priscilla Risher, Harriet Ware, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Julie Rive-King, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Gertrure Ross, and 
Imogen Avis Palmer, the Jast named being the club presi- 
dent. The six Japanese love songs by Gertrude Ross were 
delightfully sung by Mrs, Charles Tomlinson. 

Community CHorus Stncs Oxtp SPANIsH Music 

The interest and attendance at the community chorus 
sings continues to grow with increasing enthusiasm. The 
Music Study Club has given up its choral practice to join 
with the community chorus, and its president, Mrs. Imogen 
Avis Palmer, is assisting Mr. Farwell as accompanist. 
Business men and women have found it a profitable relax- 
ing influence to take part in these evenings of song. Mr. 
Farwell is doing a bit of work which will be appreciated in 
musical history, by conserving the old Spanish songs, of 
which there has been no printed music. He is visiting the 
“old time” Spanish people and persuading them to sing 
their old songs, which he puts into notation, also translat- 
ing the words into English. A number of these songs 
which have been learned and enjoyed by the chorus will 
be sung at the first outdoor concert at the Plaza del Mar 
on Sunday afternoon, November 23. 

Dr. Hastincs Hearp In ORGAN RECITAL, 

A large audience greeted Dr. Ray Hastings, organist of 
Temple Auditorium of Los Angeles, and listened with 
keen appreciation to his clearcut, masterly playing, when he 
gave a recital on the organ of the Congregational Church 
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early in November. The program was a popular one and 
included many familiar numbers. 
Notes, 

Mme, Esther Palliser, who was a familiar figure in 
opera for a number of years, and who has a studio in 
Los Angeles, has opened a studio here for Saturday 
classes. 

It is reported that the Saslavsky Chamber Music Society 
of Los Angeles is to give several concerts in Santa Bar- 
bara and Montecito this winter, 

The Syncopated Orchestra played to an enthusiastic 
audience on November 19. 

The Orpheus Club is to give a performance of Handel’s 
“The Messiah” at some date near Christmas time. 

An attractive Musicale was given by the pupils of A. W. 
Ross at the studio, 1119 Chapala street, Saturday evening, 
November Io. 

A benefit musicale was given at the First Methodist 
Church, Friday ae November 21. Miss Osborn, 
organist and pianist; Mrs. Roscoe Lyons, harpist, and 
Roscoe Lyons, cellist, furnished an evening of delightful 
music, 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph McManus are now residents of 
this city, and are giving great pleasure with their con- 
certs, the second one being held in the lobby of the Hotel 
Belvedere on Sunday evening, September 28. Mrs. 
McManus sings her husband’s compositions delightfully. 

Mrs. Ralph B. Ellis sang a group of songs at the first 
session of the Woman's Club, on October 1. 

On October 8, Bessie Chapin, of Los Angeles, gave a 
program of Spanish folk music. Miss Chapin was assisted 
by Serafin Pla and Elemita Sepulrela. 

The piano pupils of Minnie Tinker gave a recital at her 
studio on West Mission street, Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 17. C. K. D. 


SANTA MONICA PHILHARMONIC 
ARTISTS GIVEN AIRPLANE RIDE 





Extraordinary Reception Accorded Charles Cadman 
and Princess Tsianina, Who Opened Concert Series 
—Zoellner Quartet, Schumann-Heink and 
Cecil Fanning to Be Heard 


Santa Monica, Cal., November 23, 1919.—On Thurs- 
day evening, November 6, the opening concert of the 
first Philharmonic Series in the history of the Bay dis- 
trict was given by Charles Wakefield Cadman, Ameri- 
can composer-pianist, and Princess Tsianina, Indian 
soprano, under*the management of Arne Nordskog. It 
was heard by one of the largest audiences ever seen in 
ey ean Club Auditorium, where the concert was 
held. 

Arne Nordskog, who is known as a Norwegian tenor 
but who turned impresario in order to put the Santa 
Monica Bay cities on the music map, created a sensa- 
tion when he engaged two big airplanes at the Thomas 
H. Ince aviation field and carried his concert artists 
thousands of feet into the sky and gave them thrills 
they had never dreamed of before, doing nose dives 
and other stunts. The Indian princess enjoyed it and 
Mr. Nordskog gave her a second flight. adman is 
enthusiastic about flying, too, declaring it to be the 
greatest of all sports. Mr. Nordskog also gave his 
loyal patroness, Mary Joslyn, who is almost ninety 
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years old, her first flight in a two passenger plane with 
the Indian princess. : 

Mr. Nordskog then had the Thomas H. Ince Motion 
Picture Company take moving pictures of the concert 
artists in flight and also filmed Mayor Berkley and 
other city officials, who were shown giving the artists a 
hand of welcome to the city. These pictures were 
shown at all the theaters in the Bay cities. 

Mr. Cadman and Princess Tsianina then were taken 
to the Hotel Windermere, where the thoughtful host- 
ess, Rosamonde Borde, showered them with flowers as 
they entered the hotel. A spin over the beautiful Pali- 
sades, along the Ocean Highway and through the To- 
panga Cafion in Mrs. Joslyn’s limousine, and a dinner 
party convinced the visiting artists that Santa Monica 
was a good place in which to live. 

The Cadman-Tsianina concert was a great artistic 
success and made hundreds of friends for these two 
artists. 

The next number of the series will be given by the 
Zoellner Quartet, December 4, when another record 
breaking audience is expected. This will be followed 
with a recital by Mme. Schumann-Heink, February 2, 
for which seats are being sold three months in advance. 
Cecil Fanning, American baritone, is engaged for Feb- 
ruary 12. Di h. 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anon us letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have the name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others. 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
receive the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 
swer..} 

A Metropo.itTaAN AUDITION. 

“Would you kindly inform me if a student who has been 
studying voice for five years can, herself, obtain an audition 
with M. Gatti-Casazza, or if some one’s influence is needed, 
and if so, whose?” 

There is no influence needed to obtain an audition before Gatti- 
Casazza at the Metropolitan. It would, however, be an unjust waste 
of his time to hear each and every applicant. In writing to him 
to request an audition, it would be well to state the length of your 
studies, name of your teacher, with your teacher’s statement as to 
your qualifications, and also a complete statement of what experi- 
ence you have had in public singing, both in opera and_ concert. 
If your credentials are satisfactory, you will undoubtedly be ihc 
a chance to appear when one of the general auditions are held. 


SPANISH BALLET, 

“Do you know if there is a Spanish bolero in Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Casse Noisette’ suite? If so, is the orchestration obtainable?” 
No, there is no bolero in the Tschaikowsky ballet. There are sev- 

eral kinds of dances in the work, such as Chinese and Russian, 
but Spain is not represented. 


How to Start A CAREER. 

“Will you kindly tell one who has had the best in voice study 
in New York for past four years, also three years at the Col- 
lege of Music in Cincinnati, how to go about getting a start in 
musical work? She is a good musician, as well as singer, and 
has the usual recital repertory of Italian, French, German and 
English songs, also sacred. Would like to do what is best to 
begin with. I prefer recital and concert work.” 

The best thing for you to do is to place yourself in the hands of 
a reliable manager, who will be able to advise you in regard to 
engagements. This you should do as soon as possible, for the season 
is already well under way and engagements are daily being made 
for those who are to appear the coming winter. By referring to 
the columns of the Musica Courter you will find the names of 
the New York managers, all of whom are reliable and will do their 
best to help you in advancing yourself. This is the quickest way 
you can get “started,” and if you are qualified for a public career, 
as would appear to be the case, since you have devoted the neces- 
sary length of time to your preparation, you should make “good” 
in a short time. So many singers want to appear in public after 
studying one, two or three years, which is not sufficient, and then 
wonder why they do not succeed. You apparently have everything 
required for the work. 

Cuurcn Position WANTED. 

“Would you be kind enough to inform me in what way I can 
obtain a church position? hat is, through whom?” 

Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall, may be able to assist you in 
this matter. 

MANAGERS AND ORGANIZATIONS. 

“Could you give me the names of managers and organizations, 
and what would be the best way to get into operatic work? If 
one knows roles, is stage preparation requisite?” 

Stage preparation is absolutely necessary for successful operatic 
work, and if you know the roles, it will be easy for you to acquire 
that additional part. There are teachers who have all the stage tra- 
ditions and have fitted many operatic singers for their work. There 
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you understood the “business” of the part you have to si The 
names of managers you will find in the columns of the Musicar 
Courier. If by organizations, you mean societies requiring the serv- 
ices of soloists, would it not be better for you to consult with a 
pr, ed and have him obtain the positions for you. Managers have 
such large connections in musical circles that you would find much 
time saved by placing yourself in the hands of one of the reliable 
managers. 
MONEY AND INFLUENCE, 


“I have been told that money and influence were eventually 
the final requirements for a person wishing to make a musical 
career, Can you tell me if this is true? y Ba ifformation you 
may give will be highly and gratefully received.” 

It can be said that money must necessarily play a prominent part 
in the career of any aspiring mus‘cian. In order to be well placed 
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and make a start that is to result in permanent success, the services 
of a manager are required. There must an amount of money 
expended in advertising, etc., for the preliminary work in obtaining 
engagements. As a usual thing, societies, clubs or other organi- 
zations go to a manager for soloists, and this applies to the entire 
country, not necessarily to New York alone, In the case of one 
who has made a success a manager is still necessary, although it 
may be a personal one, but the amount cf work connected with a 
career requires a business head to take care of it. 

Influence plays a small part in obtaining engagements, that is, as 
a general thing. There are cases where influence is entirely respon- 
sible for placing an artist. The great necessity is for the singer 
to understand the art of singing thoroughly and start out fully 
equipped for the work. Good work is the most needed requirement. 
Be sure of yourself in that respect and you are ready for a begin- 
ning. 





REDLAND’S SPINET CLUB 
ENGAGES MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 





Helen Stanley Also to Be Concert Attraction—Organ 
Builder Speaks at M. T. A. Meeting—University 
Students Heard in Recital 


Redlands, Cal., November 28, 1919—The Spinet Club 
has secured for its artist series the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and Helen Stanley. 

Orcan Buttpoer Speaks at M. T. A. MEETING. 

Stanley Williams, of Van Nuys, a builder of organs, was 
the guest of honor and speaker at the regular meeting 
of the Music Teachers’ Association of Redlands on Tues- 
day evening. Mr. Williams is among the foremost of 
modern builders of organs. As a builder for the Robert 


Norton Organ Building Company an illustration of his art 
may be found in the magnificent organ in the Pro-Cathe- 
dral of Los Angeles. 

University StupENts HeArp 1n RECITAL. 

Beulah Dye, soprano; Irene Finlay, violinist; Florence 
Wagner, pianist, and Vincent Widney, cornetist, students 
of the Fine Arts Department of the University of Red- 
lands, were heard in recital Tuesday evening at the First 
Baptist Church of Corona. 

New Musicians WELCOMED, 

Redlands musicians are glad to welcome to the city 
Alfred E. Bertrand, new head of the vocal department of 
the University of Redlands; Charles E, Marsh, head of the 
piano department of the University of Redlands; Lucile 
Crews Marsh, composer; Anna Marie Clarke, supervisor 
of music in the public schools, and Margaret Higman, 
teacher of music in the high school. J. H. 























THE BILTMORE SERIES OF_ | 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES _ 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street | 
JOHN McE, BOWMAN 
President 

R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of eight Morning Musicales to given at eleven o’clock 

on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 
November 7 December 5 — 9 February 6 
November 21 December 19 anuary 23 February 20 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI CHARLES HACKETT 
NA CASE JOSE MARDONES 
ISOLDE MENGES 
LUCILE ORRELL 
MARIE RAPPOLD 
ARTHUK he 1 all 


EMMY DESTINN 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
MISCHA ELMAN 





Y 
MARY GARDEN fOSCHA SEIDEL 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH LIONEL STORR 
LOUIS GRAVEURE JACQUES THIBAUD 
FRIEDA HEMPEL CYRENA VAN GORDON 
WINSTON WILKINSON 
and others to be announced later. 

Subscriptions may be ordered now from R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1431 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 

Subscription price, Reserved Seats, $20 for eight Con- 
certs, plus 10% war tax. 

Subscription price for Boxes, $150 for eight Concerts, plus 
10% war tax, 

Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 

Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% | 

















war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 








THE COMMODORE SERIES OF > 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 
JOHN McE, BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE- 
NEY, Vice-President and Managing Director 


_R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at eight-thirty o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-20: 
November 28 December 26 ed 30 
December 12 January 16 february 13 


February 27 
March 1a 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
wanes chee wate ORREL 














ENRICO C. DELLE PAT SON 
MISCHA ELMAN CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
GERALDINE FARRAR TITTA RUFFO 

ANNA FITZIU ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI ROSITA RENARD 

MARY G ANDRES | ty; eel 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY JAMES STANLE 
RUDOLPH GANZ LIONEL STORR 
CAROLINA LAZZARI CYRENA VAN GORDON 
JOHN McCORMACK MARY WARFEL 
WINSTON WILKINSON 


and others to be announced later. 





Subscriptions may be ordered now from R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 


Subscription Price, Reserved Seats, $2g for eight Con- 
certs, plus 10% war tax. 

Subscription price for 
plus 10% war tax. 

Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3, plus 10% 
war tax. 

Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, 


10% war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 


Boxes, $200 for eight Cancerts, 


plus 




















EUGENE YSAYE 





The GINGINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor | 


North .in October, East in November and 
December, South in January, North in March 


A. F. THIELE, Manager 
12 Times-Star Building - 


Season 1919-20 





TOURING 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




















would be little chance for you to obtain a position in opera unless 





CLAUDIA 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 





ZIO 





Address: MU ZIO, 264 West 57th St., N. Y. 





eo 
VI 





TZKI 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


PIANIST 


Management 


DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8, Aeolian Hail, New York 








E 
A 





OBSEN 


“The greatest of the younger generation of violinists.” 
~New York Sun 


“Genius of the Violin” 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
33 West 42d Street . . New York,\N. Y. 
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Bartik Takes Destinn’s Management 


Ottokar Bartik, of New York, one of the most promi- 
nent members of the Czecho-Slovak colony in the Ameri- 


can metropolis, has undertaken the management of his | 


fellow countrywoman, Emmy Destinn, for this country. 
It was Mr. Bartik who arranged her engagement with 
the Chicago Opera Association for its preliminary tour 
this fall during which she appeared seven times with un- 
interrupted success. He has also placed her for six per- 
formances with the Metropolitan Opera Company. er 
re-entry with that organization took place in Philadelphia 
on November 13 when she sang the title role in “Aida,” 
and during December and the early part of January she 
will appear at the Metropolitan five times as guest. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Bartik has already arranged a new contract 
with that organization for her for the season 1920-21, 
when she will sing fifteen times at the Broadway house. 
She is also very busy with concerts. Her reappearance 
in New York on the evening of Sunday, November 30, 
as soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra at the Hippo- 
drome was a genuine triumph for her. She was acclaimed 
with tremendous heartiness by the great audience which 
demanded encore after encore. Between December 1 and 
January 12, in addition to her appearances at the Metro- 
politan she will sing in a dozen concerts including appear- 
ances at the Bagby and Biltmore Musicales in New York, 
and in Cleveland and Pittsburgh. On the latter date she 
sails for Cuba, where she will sing eight times in opera, 
finishing on February 3, after which she returns to this 
country going directly from Havana to New Orleans, 
singing there, and seven times more on her way back to 
New York 

On Sunday evening, January 11, the day before she 
departs for Cuba, she will be the star attraction at a tre- 
mendous Czecho-Slovak concert at the Hippodrome, which 
is being organized by Mr. Bartik. There will be a sym- 
phonic orchestra under the direction of Maestro Lapeyre, 
and the entire program will be devoted to Czecho-Slovak 
music. Mme, Destinn will sing arias from Smetana’s 
best known work, “The Bartered Bride,” and from the 
Dvorak opera, “The Bride of Messina,” as well as other 
Czecho-Slovak numbers. After her return from Cuba 
she will remain in this country for some time, leaving 
only to spend the summer in Europe, and has a large 
number of engagements for this period already booked 
as well as several in advance for the season of 1920-21. 


Public to Hear Mrs. Teschner-Tas Again 

In this music mad season it was a novel sensation to be 
asked to a function at which the hostess, the guest of 
honor and “those present” were largely of the active musi- 
cal profession, and yet at which nothing more strenuous 
was required than participation in a delightful hour over 
the tea cups. Thus did Helen Teschner-Tas entertain the 
large company invited to meet Richard Buhlig, whose 
seven programs of piano masterpieces are one of the out- 
standing features of the winter’s manifold musical of- 
ferings. Elizabeth Rothwell and Mrs. Leo Milzinger pre- 
sided at the tea table. It is gratifying news to hear that 
Mrs. Teschner-Tas, who had withdrawn from active par- 
ticipation in musical affairs for several years, will return 
to the concert stage this season at an Aeolian Hall violin 
recital, the date of which is to be announced later. 


M. T. N. A. to Meet at Hotel Adelphia 


The headquarters of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation meeting in Philadelphia, on December 29, 30 and 
31, will be at the Hotel Adelphia. Members desiring reser- 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


“Footsteps of Love”—®50c. 


By 
WARREN PROCTOR 


An exceptionally good sacred song written in excellent 
taste by a singer who understands the effectiveness of a 
simple and sincere style. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 


























MUSICAL COURIER 


vations at this or other hotels are urged to act promptly 
as hotel accommodations are hard to get. The Railway 
Administration refuses to grant reduced rates because of 
the professional character of the meeting, adding that 
“reduced fares for educational associations are confined 
to meetings concerned with elementary education, such as 
primary schools throughout the country, and not for meet- 
ings of academic or scientific bodies.” 


Church of the Pilgrims to Combine Services 


This year the Church of the Pilgrims of Brooklyn, 
Dr. Richard Roberts, pastor, will combine its Christ- 
mas and seventy-fifth anniversary services. At the 
10.30 service the Salzedo Harp Ensemble of seven in- 
struments, with Carlos Salzedo as leader, will give a 
half hour’s musical prelude. They will also assist in 
the accompaniment of the Saint-Saéns “Christmas” 
oratorio, parts of which will be presented. In the 
evening, at 7.45 o’clock, for the twelfth in the series of 
People’s Praise Services, which have been attracting 
large congregations, Handel’s “The Messiah” will be 
presented, with Olive Kline, soprano; Mary Kent, con- 
traJto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Henri Scott, basso, 
assisted by a string quartet. The same soloists 
will sing at the morning service, except that Elizabeth 
St. Ives replaces Miss Kline. A. Y. Cornell, the well 
known vocal teacher, is the organist and choirmaster 
of the church, and much of the credit for these excel- 
lent musical services is due to him and to the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Roberts. 


Lhevinne Traveling Constantly 


Since his arrival in this country, Josef Lhevinne has 
been traveling constantly. After his first appearance in 
the Hippodrome (New York) he left immediately for the 
West and South, where he filled engagements previous to 
his return to New York for his recital in Carnegie Hall, 
December 1. The day following the pianist again left for 
the West in order to appear with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and to fill additional engagements in Chicago, 
Evanston, Montreal and other cities in that section of the 
country. Mr. Lhevinne expects to return to New York 
the end of this week. His second piano recital will take 
place some time in January. 


Namara “Guest” with New Orleans Opera 


Arrangements have been concluded whereby Marguerite 
Namara, lyric soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
will appear in special “guest” performances with the 
French Opera Company in New Orleans under the direc- 
tion of T. Verande. The popular prima donna is still a 
member of the Chicago 4 oy Association, and ‘in addi- 
tion to her operatic duties has many concert engagements 
to fill throughout the country. One of the most impor- 
tant of these is her appearance with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall next February, when 
Namara will be one of only four vocal soloists engaged 
for the entire season, 


Fisk Jubilee Singers Make Records 


The jubilee singers from Fisk University recently came 
to New York to make phonograph records, the money 
realized from which will be devoted to the $2,000,000 uni- 
versity campaign which is now on. The organization con- 
sists of a male quartet and Mrs. James A. Myer, contralto 
soloist. They are recording negro folksongs collected by 
the Nata and modern arrangements of folk melodies 
as well, 


Cook Rejoins American Syncopated Orchestra 


William Marion Cook, the prominent negré conductor, 
has returned from England for the sole purpose of con- 
ducting the American Syncopated Orchestra on its tour. 
He has rejoined the orchestra at Portland, Ore,, and will 
personally conduct it to Chicago. The orchestra is under 
the management of James R, Saville. 


Simmions Pupil to Be Heard in Boston 
Bernardo Olshansky, baritone, an artist-pupil of 
Louis Simmions, after making a fine impression at his 
New York recital in October at Aeolian Hall, will give 
a song recital in Jordan Hall; Boston, on January 7. 


December 18, 1919 
HONOLULU PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
BEGINS SERIES OF TEN CONCERTS 


Viola Player of Chamber Music Organization Unable 
to Fill Engagement—Punahou Music School Pre- 
sents Pasmore Sisters and Frank Moss 
in Recital 


Honolulu, T. H., October 21, 1919—With double the 

uarantors’ list of last year and renewed enthusiasm, the 

hilharmonic Society has entered upon its second season, 
again featuring a series of ten fortnightly chamber music 
concerts. The officers of last year have been re-elected 
and Max Selinsky again made first violin and director of 
the quintet. 

The first two programs were given at a great disadvan- 
tage, owing to the fact that the viola player engaged for 
the season, Frederick Heiser, was taken ill in San Fran- 
cisco and has been in a hospital there ever since. He will 
gers | be unable to come at all. The other players are 

ouis Berkowitz, second violin; Frederick Preston Serch, 
cello, and Madalah Masson, pianist. Every effort is being 
made to secure a viola player immediately, in order that 
the future programs may present the full quintet and 
quartet music. 

The program for the first concert follows: Duet, double 
concerto in D minor, Bach; solos for cello—“Elegie,” 
Fauré; minuet and “Reverie at Lake Garda,” Search; 
“The Butterfly,” Popper-Frederick Preston Search, cellist 
of the society, and trio in A minor, op. 50, Tschaikowsky. 
_Madalah Masson maintained her high standard of ar- 
tistry when she played a Chopin group at the last Phil- 
harmonic concert, which included the A flat ballade, the 
F sharp nocturne, and the tarantella, op 43. She was 
obliged to give two encores and was the recipient of many 
flowers, 

PunAnou ScHoo. Presents PAsMore SISTERs. 

There have been two recitals in connection with the 
Punahou Music School, a cello recital by Dorothy Pas- 
more, of the well known Pasmore Trio, in which she 
made a fine impression with her playing of the Lalo con- 
certo and other numbers, and a chamber music recital b 
Mary Pasmore, violinist, Dorothy Pasmore, and Fran 
Moss, pianist. The Schubert trio in E flat and the Tschai- 
kowsky trio in A minor were delightfully played. Mary 
Pasmore played a group of violin solos on this program, 
it being her initial appearance before a Honolulu audience. 
Her technic is adequate, her tone broad and sonorous, 
and her interpretations show fine musical sense. She 
is the possessor of a beautiful old Techler instrument. The 
Pasmore sisters are teaching at Punahou Music School. 

LB. Lt 























FOR SALE 








Genuine Valenzano 
violin in perfect con- 
dition. Owned by 
Vera Barstow. Price 


OneT housand Dohars. 








Apply A. P. MOGLIE 
1431 Broadway, New York City 


























LONGY SCHOOL 


Masical Inetruction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


H ENIOT 


LEVY 





LOISA PATTERSON 








356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 3026 Farragut 


PIANIST BALL eee 
KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO — | 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 








oneress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world. 


fo anced 


SAMUEL R. KAUFMAN, President 





OPPORTUNITIES 





POSITION WANTED—A teacher of pi- studies. 
ano and theory is open for a position “Y. M. 
with a girls’ school near New York City 437 Fifth 


References furnished. Address 
B.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
avenue, New York. 


ticulars as 





for two days a week. She has had much 
experience in this kind of work. She 
has trained choruses and has lectured on 
musical history. She would like to get 


VOCAL TEACHER in New York City 
desires accompanist on basis of 
for vocal lessons. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are- offered to 
serious students possess 
voices. Applications should contain par- 

regards age, education, etc. 
Address “G. W.,” care of Musica Cou- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Piano, Violin and String Instruments. 
Salaries at $800, $1,200, $1,500. Ad- 
dress The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Macheca Building, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. 


exceptional 








Address “F. C.,” care , 
of music 


WANTED—Women for all departments 
schools and colleges, begin- 


WANTED—A second-hand violin in good 
condition. Must be reasonable. iss 























of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 


. inftouch with a girls’ school that makes 
New York. 


its music department incidental to other K. Lee, Gardenier Road, Oswego, N. Y. 


ning in January: for Voice, Voice and 
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BALDWIN || LESTER PIANO 222% 

















Bi STeCER al ||" 
EMERSON 


Established 1849 Boston 


Bush & Lane 


HOLLAND, MICH. 























WING'& SON  manutecturers ot me 


WING PIANO 


A wusical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York 

















t school of Music = Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, eam 


Central Park Vest, com 96th Street 
Dor mitory tor out-of-town ae 
OF THE CITY’ OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART jew yor 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE! Frank ‘Damrosch, Director 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL'ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors 


KimBatt Hau, Caicaco, In. 


NEW YORK |AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW_YORK(s 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Dmectors: C. Hern anp A. FRagmcxe 


Instruction in all branches of music frow first Free ad armony lectures, 


tage 
~fiiry ict of the eu known and experienced — “SEN Y DK pare, rel ALOGOE 
NTERMS $10 "OP PER QUARTER 


- 678 Riverside 











THE nap pn 


, yee pho ae 
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TST PACER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 
hin oy lh. —— 
sog S. Wabash A 


‘BUTLER « 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
= Fine Arts Building. Chicago, Ill. 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


64-66 East Van Buren Street Seating Capacity 700 


HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager 
63 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Wabash 8740 


Bh ng VIOLINS 


and Bows, Violas 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose 








(ia Summy's Music Store) 


Ganapol School 


ches taught 
euuciar * SS. 





fortissimo If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
ted in a 








Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Canapel, Director ae ay 
Touch’ — which 1 will 

GRANBERRY #2 sa 
SCHOOL | = RetadahiGrand Model = Dani ViowiNa 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial a 
comparison with other new or famous old violins 
if desired, gradual charge accounts opened, 


KNUTE REINDAHL, jicsiesPrtve eis 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers. 


Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, ete. 
Faculty of Fo Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John mpson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. JOHN A, COWAN, President 





Send for Catalog 












CINCINNATI] CONSERVATORY of MUSIC rstantisneo 186: 
= =< sano YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundrese 


Conducted according to methods of progressiv 
European eoncervaterten, ” a . 


Hlocution—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department q. Opera. Ideal location ‘ond rest 

« department with sup equipment. 








For catalogue and information Mester classifor virtuoso violinisis uader 
Ser. EUGENE YSAYE _ Season 1919-20 











Booxiets—Carnecig Hatt, New York, 
(Formerly Athenaeum Rides. ‘Catena. 





_ THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


34th Year of Continuous Service for the’ 
Development of the 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS 


October Ist, 1919 
212 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Send for Circulars 




















Test value mastrictly® S 


E Srey 


CYhe best 4nown musical name in the “lLlorlS 


ESTEY PIANC co. 


J igh grace instrument 


New York City 



































MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
ay Cane 


THE 


Mason & Hamlin 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 








Established 1864 





ANICH-&-BACH 


ltra- 
pee PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City 





SCHOMACKER 


A Leader for 80 Years =: 

















Established 1838 in Philadelhhia — 
Schemacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ee 





The 


Nene SOMMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its <n aa is evidenced by 
the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919. 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have .ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely. 


yp OO 











SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave... NEW YORK 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY — 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 


GILERT PRINTING GOMPANY, 818-826 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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